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REPORT 

OP THE 

OOMMISSIONEE OF NAVIGATION. 



Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Navigation, 
Washington, D. C, November 12, 1898. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to you my annual report, comprising 
statistics and recommendations, as prescribed by statute. 

During the past few years Congress has changed the laws relating to 
navigation in many and important particulars. The changes, almost 
without exception, have fully met the expectation of benefit to shipping 
which prompted their enactment. Laws outgrown have been repealed, 
greater security to life and property on the sea has been assured, 
taxes on shipping have been reduced, the interests of seamen have 
been more carefully protected, and opportunities for shipbuilders 
have been extended. Measures for the further improvement of the 
laws now occupy a position in Congress which promises early action, 
and various propositions are submitted which, it is believed, will prove 
advantageous. 

The lack of vitality in our navigation system, however, was never 
more manifest than at present. It is no cant phrase to assert that the 
time is here when definite measures to restore American shipping must 
be enacted. The stress of events, which even the prescient could not 
a year ago have foreseen, has put us in possession of territory in the 
Atlantic and Pacific remote from the coasts of the continent. With 
possession has come a new range of responsibilities to ourselves and 
to mankind wider than we have hitherto known. The nations of the 
world expect of the United States that it shall become a maritime 
commercial power. 

Such investigation of the conditions of competition for the carrying 
trade of the sea as was practicable has been undertaken in the follow- 
ing pages. A general project is outlined which is based in its leading 
features upon the current policies of the principal maritime nations. 
This ^arantees the practicability of the project, if undertaken. It 
involves no radical departure from economic doctrines long and 
extensively applied in this country. This assures the feasibility of 
its acceptance by Congress. In brief, it is proposed to expend yearly a 
considerable sum to promote national navigation and ship building. 
Shipbuilding and navigation are differentiated from other industries 
of peace by their necessity to government. In the event of war 
neutral nations can not furnish a belligerent with ships for defense 
or offense. Such ships can not be built on demand, nor can crews to 
man them be secured at will. Nations and individuals that dissent 
from the general theory of government aid to private enterprise con- 
cede on political grounds an exception in favor of shipbuilding and 
navigation. Attention is first invited, however, to the following sum- 

9 
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mary of the statistics at the end of the volume which are required 
by law: 

STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR. 

On June 30, 1898, the merchant marine of the United States, includ- 
ing all kinds of documented shipping, comprised 22,705 vessels, of 
4,749,738 gross tons. On June 30, 1897, it comprised 22,633 vessels, 
of 4,769,020 gross tons. The following table shows the geographical 
distribution, motive power, and material of construction, and trade of 
vessels of the United States for the fiscal year 1898, compared with 
the fiscal year 1897, and also the construction for the two years: 





1897. 


1898. 




Number. 


Gross tons. 


Number. 


Gross t^ns. 


GEOORAPHICAIi DISTRIBUTION. 

Atlantic and Gulf coasts 


16,592 
1,581 
3,230 
1,230 


2,647,796 
439,012 

1,410,103 
272,100 


16,442 
1,754 
3,256 
1,253 


2,553,739 
496,767 

1.437,500 
261,732 


Pacific coast _ .......... .. 


Northern lakes 


Western rivers 






Total 


22,633 


4,769,000 


22,705 


4,749,738 




POWER AND MATERIAL. 

Wood 


15,940 
94 


2,276,938 
133,524 


15,896 
97 


2,237,153 
140,662 


Iron and steel 






Total 


16,034 


2,410,462 


15,993 


2,377,815 




Steam: 

Wood 


5.670 
929 


1,284,859 
1,073,699 


5,775 
937 


1,288,785 
1,083,138 


Iron and steel 






Total 


6,599 


2,358,558 


6,712 


2,371,923 




Canal boats 


650 
1,480 


73,786 
433,523 


660 
1,667 


74,640 
467,348 


Barges 






Total 


2,130 


506,309 


2,327 


541,988 




TRADE. 

Registered: 

Steam, iron and steel 


103 
144 
983 


222,136 
36,337 
547, 111 


119 
193 

824 


245 059 


Steam, wood 


49,005 


Sail, wood and iron and steel (6) 


443 645 






Total 


1,230 


805,584 


1,136 


737,709 




Enrolled and licensed* 

Steam, iron and steel 


826 
5,526 
15,051 


851,562 
1,248,521 
1,863,353 


915 
5,485 
15,169 


978, 741 


Steam, wood 


1,099 118 


Sail, wood and iron and steel (a) 


1,934,170 






Total - 


21,403 


3,963,436 


21,569 


4,012,029 




CONSTRUCTION DURING THE YEAR. 

Geographical distribution. 
Atlantic and Onlf coast _ . - .................. 


609 
64 

120 
98 


96,009 

7,495 

116,937 

11,792 


614 
228 
87 
123 


63 090 


Pacificcoast . . .... ..^.... .. 


49; 789 
54,084 


Northern lakes ................. --.-.- - - 


Western rivers 


3,495 






Total 


891 


232,233 


952 


180,458 




Power and material. 
Sail: 

Wood 


327 
11 

244 
44 
70 

182 
13 


29,678 
34,631 

27,917 
78,236 
10,216 

40,027 
11,528 


357 
2 

343 
51 
20 

169 
10 


27 692 


Steel 


6,724 


Steam: 

Wood 


57,337 


Iron and steel 


48,501 


Canal boats - 


2,386 


^^^ 


30,777 


Steel 


7,041 






Total 


891 


232,233 


952 


180,458 







a Including canal boats and barges. 



b Including barges. 
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These figures show superficially an Increase of 72 vessels and a 
decrease of 19,282 tons for the fiscal year compared with the previous 
year. Without explanation, they are misleading. Following the 
practice of Great Britain, France, and principal classification socie- 
ties, the Bureau last year directed that fractions of tonnage should 
be discarded in tonnage accounts, and that in the case of new vessels 
hundredths of a ton (each equal to only one cubic foot) need not be 
marked on the main beam of vessels. Applied to nearly 23,000 vessels, 
the omission of the fractions amounts in the aggregate to between 
10,000 and 11,000 tons, or over half the apparent decrease in tonnage. 
The Government purchased for the use of the Army and the Navy 
American merchant vessels aggregating 62,000 tons, all or nearly 
all of which have merely changed owners and are still under the flag 
of the United States, though for the time being not in the merchant 
service. (Appendix K.) Before June 30, 1898, there were 84 vessels, 
of 35,411 tons, sold to foreigners, chiefly on account of the war with 
Spain. (Appendix K.) These sales were made, in nearly every 
instance, not through the timidity of owners, masters, or crews, but 
because during the period while mines and torpedoes were being laid 
in our harbors and bays marine-insurance companies imposed vir- 
tually prohibitory premiums on American vessels and their cargoes. 
On the other hand, the necessities of the war led Congress to pass 
special acts admitting to American registry an unusual number of 
foreign vessels. (Appendix K) Of these, 7 steamships, of 20,000 tons, 
were documented and are included in the tables above. If the balance 
be struck between these items and if the sale of merchant vessels to 
the Army and Navy be regarded as temporary, our merchant fleet on 
June 30 may be considered as showing an actual increase of about 
37,000 tons instead of an apparent decrease of nearly 20,000 tons. 
The returns of the British Board of Trade for 1897, made last June, 
and covering much of the period included in our fiscal year, show a 
decrease of 67,000 tons in the merchant shipping of the United King- 
dom and of 55,000 tons in the shipping of British North America. 
War with Spain was declared on the 25th day of April, 1898, and, so 
far as its menace to American shipping was concerned, ended with 
the destruction of the fleet of Cervera on the 3d of July. During the 
last fiscal year we thus passed through two months of a maritime war, 
not only without a decrease in our merchant marine, but with what, 
if all factors be regarded, may be considered a slight but appreciable 
increase. 

The increase in steam tonnage is both real and apparent. In the 
last annual report of the Bureau the statement was ventured that on 
June 30, 1898, "steam tonnage, for the first time in our history, will 
exceed the combined tonnage of sailing vessels, barges, and canal 
boats." The actual figures are: Steam vessels, 2,371,923 tons; all 
others, 2,377,815 tons. The removal of 62,000 tons of steam vessels 
from the merchant list by purchase for the Government could not have 
been foreseen. 

In round numbers, the tonnage of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
shows a net decrease of 90,000 tons, toward which New England con- 
tributed 43,000, New York 32,000, and Pennsylvania 19,000 tons, much 
of which is attributable to Government purchases. The region of 
the Great Lakes shows an increase of 27,000 tons, while the Pacific 
coast shows an increase of 58,000 tons. The recent transfer of a con- 
siderable portion of lake tonnage to the Atlantic coast to carry coal 
along the seaboard since the close of the fiscal year points to a growth 
of construction on the lakes at the expense of the construction of 
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sailing vessels in New England. The increase in tonnage on the 
Pacific coast, 55,000 tons of which stands to the credit of the State of 
Washington, is due to the discovery of gold along the Yukon and 
the impetus it gave to trade with Alaska. The eight principal ship- 
owning States retain the same relative rank as last year — New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania, California, 
and Maryland. 

The shipping registered for the foreign trade, including the few 
whaling vessels now in existence, comprised 1,136 vessels, of 737,709 
tons — ^a'decrease of 94 vessels and 68,000 tons during the twelvemonth. 
The decrease in sailing vessels was 159, of 103,0CS tons, made good 
however by additions of steam vessels of greater efl&ciency as car- 
riers. The bare figures of registered tonnage are less than they have 
been since 1832; but, if the increased carrying power of steam vessels 
be regarded, our merchant fleet is about equal to our fleet in 1865. 
Its operations, however, have been greatly restricted since that time, 
for while our square-rigged sailing vessels entered every port, our reg- 
istered steam tonnage is chiefly employed in trade with the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central America, and British North America on the 
seaboard. For some weeks during the war with Spain passengers 
and mail did not cross the Atlantic under the American flag. 

The construction of vessels, documented during the fiscal year, was 
51,775 tons less than during the previous year. The relative decrease 
in shipbuilding occurred in the last six months of the calendar year 
1897. During that year, according to Lloyd's report, the tonnage 
built in the United Kingdom was 207,000 tons less than during the 
previous year, and the output of maritime nations, as a rule, was less. 
Apparently the United States shared in a general reduction in the out- 
put of vessels. The war with Spain was without effect on the industry, 
as during the closing quarter of the fiscal year — the period while war 
was imminent and in progress — shipbuilding showed a considerable 
increase over the corresponding months of 1897. Incomplete returns 
for the first quarter of the current fiscal year fully warrant the asser- 
tion that the tonnage built during the year to end June 30, 1899, will 
exceed the construction for any year since 1874, with the probable 
exception of the year 1891. Foreign returns show that the current 
year is one of exceptional activity also in shipyards of the United 
Kingdom and Germany. 

Only one square-rigged vessel, a barkentine of 670 tons, was built 
and documented during the past fiscal year, and only seven ocean 
steamers, of 16,382 tons. While shipbuilding the world round was 
somewhat stagnant, the tonnage built and documented in the State 
of Washington increased tenfold, from 2,800 tons for 1897 to 28,000 
tons for 1898. 

ADDITIONS TO THE MERCHANT FLEET. 

The additions to the merchant fleet of the United States during the 
current fiscal year will exceed the increase during any year in our 
recent history. The year of our greatest construction was 1855, when 
2,027 vessels, of 583,450 tons, were built. Since the civil war our great- 
est annual output was during 1874, when 2,147 vessels, of 432,725 tons, 
were built. The largest annual increase of late years was the addi- 
tion of 1,411 vessels, of 392,658 tons, in 1891. The additions from all 
sources to our merchant marine for the year ending June 30, it may 
be pi'edicted, will amount to nearly 400,000 tons. The outlook for 
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domestic shipbuilding, as indicated, is favorable, and the output of 
our yards should exceed 250,000 tons. Of the 62,000 tons of domestic 
merchant shipping purchased by the Government to meet the tempo- 
rary exigencies of war, a considerable proportion will doubtless soon 
return to commercial pursuits. Of the foreign shipping directed by 
Congress in June to be documented, about 20,000 tons were not reported 
before the close of the fiscal year, and will accordingly be included in 
this year's figures. Vessels condemned as prize during the recent 
war, and entitled for that reason to American registers, aggregate 
nearly 20,000 tons, of which nearly all have been or mil be documented 
during the current year. Congress, it is assumed, will provide at an 
early day a method for awarding American documents to vessels which 
before annexation were under the Hawaiian flag. The measures 
adopted after the Louisiana and Alaska purchases are reproduced 
in Appendix K. The Hawaiian registered list on August 23, 1898, 
consisted of 62 vessels, of 31,543 tons. Upon the establishment of 
j)ermanent American control over the Philippines and Porto Rico 
measures will be necessary to bestow the American flag on the vessels 
belonging to those islands. The Philippine merchant fleet consists of 
93 vessels, of 19,966 tons, but Porto Rico is practically without home 
shipping. Appendix K contains the lists of vessels under the five 
heads referred to, which will in the main be transferred to the Amer- 
ican list by the end of the fiscal year. The addition to our fleet from 
foreign sources mentioned, with some noteworthy exceptions, almost 
wholly on the Pacific, will be small vessels, adapted to coasting or 
interinsular communication. The registration of the complete fleet 
of the Northern Pacific Company and the balance of the fleet of the 
Pacific Mail steamship company by special acts of Congress, and the 
transfer to the Pacific coast of four American steamships hitherto 
engaged in trans- Atlantic trade, indicate preparation on the part of 
the United States to take the lead in trans-Pacific navigation. 

MEASURE OF OUR SHARE OF NAVIGATION. 

It is a customary and convenient method of reviewing the condition 
of our merchant marine to compare the percentages of the value of 
merchandise imported and exported in American vessels with the 
value of merchandise imported and exported in foreign vessels for a 
period of years. This method is not without usefulness, but it lacks 
several important elements which must be considered in any study of 
the general problem of maritime interests. It leaves out of consid- 
eration altogether, for example, the arrivals or departures of vessels 
in ballast, although over 25 per cent of the foreign steamships which 
entered the United States from Europe during 1897 came without car- 
goes of any description. These vessels in ballast are a most formid- 
able element in competition with American vessels. The value of 
merchandise transported is obviously an unsatisfactory measure of 
shipping actually required for its transportation. 

Quantities, if they were ascertained, would be a more satisfactory 
measure, but such statistics are unnecessary. Even quantities of 
merchandise would be open to objection as a measure of transporta- 
tion that did not indicate the distance transported. The most satis- 
factory standard by which to estimate the share of our merchant 
marine in the ocean carrying trade of the United States is the com- 
bined tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in foreign trade. (By 
tonnage is meant in this instance the cubical contents of a vessel 
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available for the carrying of merchandise and passengers, the ton 
being equivalent to 100 cubic feet.) 

The tonnage of vessels, including their repeated voyages, which 
entered and cleared at ports of the United States from foreign coun- 
tries during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, comprised 11,143,470 
tons American and 36,325,975 tons foreign vessels. These figures 
must be subjected to some analysis, if the elements of our strength 
and weakness as a maritime nation are to be accurately stated. 
Included in the figures above are the combined entries and clearances 
of American and Canadian vessels on the' Great Lakes making shoi-t 
voyages between American and Canadian ports. This tonnage on 
fresh water for 1897 amounted to 3,894,845 American and 3,693,556 
Canadian vessels. Though the figures are large, the shipping actually 
engaged in this trade across the lakes is not, by comparison to the 
volume of tonnage for the seaboard, considerable. The distance 
across the lakes is short, and the vessels engaged in this trade, as a 
rule, are not large. The heavy aggregate tonnage is made up by the 
frequency of entry and clearance. The amount of trade across the 
Great Lakes is inconsiderable when compared with the tremendous 
aggregate tonnage which moves from west to east and from east to 
west during the open season, nine-tenths of which are American. 

Deducting the total fresh- water figures just given from the total 
tonnage of entries and clearances for the United States, there remain 
as a measure of the extent of our shipping on the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans 7,248,625 tons American and 32,632,419 tons foreign shipping. 
These totals, also, must be scrutinized. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ZONES OF NAVIGATION. 

The short voyages from Seattle, Port Townsend, Tacoma, and other 
ports on the Pacific coast to Victoria and Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, are not nautically different from coasting voyages, though on 
account of political divisions they are treated as foreign trade. The 
same may be said of short voyages from Eastport and Portland and 
other points on the northeast coast of New England to St. Johns, New 
Brunswick, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and other nearby ports of the 
Dominion of Canada. The tonnage of the combined entries and clear- 
ances of American vessels at ports of the United States from or for 
British Columbia in 1897 amounted to 2,143,034 tons, and of foreign 
vessels 576,208 tons. The tonnage built on the Pacific coast of British 
North America is insignificant, while American shipbuilding plants 
on the Pacific have already grown to formidable proportions. Thus, 
about 80 per cent of the shipping engaged in trade between the United 
States and British Columbia is American. On the Atlantic side the 
condition is not so favorable. Entries and clearances of American 
vessels at ports of the United States from and for Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick amounted to 762,545 tons, while the foreign tonnage 
amounted to 1,239,253 tons. 

In the trade with Cuba, American tonnage preponderates, owing, in 
a considerable measure, to the establishment of frequent mail serv- 
ices by contract, under the act of 1891, with American steamers. The 
total American tonnage entered and cleared at ports of the United 
States from and for Cuba during the fiscal year 1897 was 1,015,959 
tons, compared with 820,954 tons foreign. 

In round numbers, the ocean carrying trade between the United 
States and foreign ports within 500 nautical miles of an American 
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port, during the fiscal year 1897, comprised 3,930,000 tons American 
shipping and 2,750,000 foreign shipping, combined entries and clear- 
ances. The distance of 500 nautical miles from our coast marks the 
limits within which American tonnage exceeds foreign tonnage in the 
foreign trade. Tampico, in Mexico, falls within that limit, but its 
trade can not be readily separated from that of the rest of Mexico, 
and is excluded. 

A second large division of our navigation comprises the tonnage of 
vessels entering from and clearing for foreign ports more than 500 
miles distant by sea from the nearest American port and less than 
1,500 miles distant. This division includes trade with Newfoundland, 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies (except Cuba), and the 
Gulf and Caribbean coast of South America down to the mouth of 
the Orinoco. In trade with foreign ports in this belt, the tonnage of 
vessels entered and cleared at American ports amounted to 1,258,431 
tons American and 2,576,978 tons foreign. Under the ocean-mail 
act of 1891 an American steam service was maintained to Mexican 
I)orts at a cost of $102,582 last year and an American steam service 
to Venezuela at a cost of $57,933. The war interfered considerably 
with these services for the last quarter of the year, and the figures 
for the year 1897 — for the Mexican service, $130,104, and for the 
Venezuelan service, $81,288 — are a more accurate measure of the 
Government's assistance to American shipping in this direction. 
This autumn another American steamship line, under the act of 1891, 
is to begin a mail service to Santiago and Jamaica, and an extension 
of our navigation must follow. The British Government, however, 
in December proposes to give its aid to four mail services by British 
vessels in this field. Subsidized lines of Great Britain, France, and 
Spain carry from this territory to Europe. 

The American vessels employed in foreign trade within the first zone 
of 500 miles are frequently engaged also in the coasting trade of the 
United States, and the privilege of entering that trade is a substantial 
advantage in their competition with foreign vessels. American ves- 
sels within the second zone of trade, comprising foreign ports from 
500 miles to 1,500 miles distant from the United States, also engage 
occasionally in the coasting trade, but the privilege is of less value 
than to vessels engaged in the foreign trade nearer home. The priv- 
ilege of entering the coasting trade is of relatively little value to ves- 
sels usually engaged in navigation to foreign ports more than 1,500 
miles distant from the United States. 

If a line be drawn everywhere 1,500 nautical miles distant from the 
seacoast of the United States the trade by sea between foreign ports 
inside that line and ports in the United States for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1897, comprised 5,179,969 American tonnage and 5,213,393 
foreign tonnage combined entries and clearances and repeated voy- 
ages of the same vessel. American shipping and foreign shipping in 
trade between this zone and the United States are practically equal 
in volume. American vessels during 1897 received $357,960 for mail 
service within these limits. 

Outside the limit of 1,500 miles from our coast the conditions and 
results of competition between American and foreign shipping are 
radically different. Outside that limit lie the continents of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific, and South 
America south of the Caribbean on the Atlantic, and the entire 
Pacific coast of that continent. Navigation between foreign ports in 
these relatively distant continents and American ports comprised 
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American tonnage amounting to 2,068,656 tons and foreign tonnage 
amounting to 27,419,026 tons entered and cleared at ports of tlie 
United States during the fiscal year 1897. The share of our shipping 
in this great trade between the continents and the United States is 
not only barely 7 per cent of the total, but in the trade between one 
foreign continent and another, where formerly the United States was 
well represented, our portion is now too small to be specially indicated 
in most reports of foreign governments. The relative share of 
American and foreign shipping in the various geographical zones of 
trade may be seen from the following summaries of combined tonnage 
entered and cleared at ports of the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1897: 

Total navigation. 





Total. 


Great Lakes. 


By sea. 


AmoiTican. -, -,....,.. .-...,...-^ 


11,143.470 
96,325,975 


3,894,845 
3,693,556 


7,248,625 
32,632,419 


Foreign - .. ..-.- ... _.-_-. .. .......... 




Total 


47,468,445 


7,588,401 


39,881,044 





Navigation by sea. 





Under 500 
miles. 


600 to 1,600 
miles. 


Over 1,500 
miles. 


Aiif^Arican ,. 


3,921,538 
2,636,415 


1,258,431 
2,576,978 


2,068,666 
27,419,026 


Foreign 




Total 


6,567,953 


3,835,409 


29,487,682 







Our weakness as a maritime power lies in the unimportant position 
we hold in trans- Atlantic and trans-Pacific trade, indicated by the last 
of the six summaries above. Conditions of competition on the Atlantic 
and on the Pacific differ in many essential respects, and this last sum- 
mary, therefore, requires analysis. 

OVERSEA NAVIGATION. 

The aggregate tonnage of American vessels entered and cleared at 
ports of the United States from and for Europe in 1897 was only 
899,081 tons, while foreign vessels aggregated 23,014,093 tons, the 
share in the trade under the American flag being less than 4 per 
cent. This percentage is delusive if it be taken as a measure of the 
investment of American capital or of profits obtained by Americans 
in this trade, as American capital owns and controls a larger trans- 
Atlantic tonnage under foreign flags than under the flag of the United 
States. Navigation between the United States and Europe can not, 
moreover, be intelligently considered by itself. The entries of foreign 
vessels from Europe amounted to 10,490,468 tons, while the clearances 
of foreign vessels for Europe amounted to 12,523,625 tons. Thiisover 
2,000,000 tons of foreign shipping entered the United States from some 
other continent, took on cargo, and then returned to Europe. It will 
be conceded that we can not hope to overcome the ^eat lead which 
British and German shipping have acquired in the direct trade with 
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Europe until we have extended our maritime representation in trades 
not so fully occupied by our rivals. The indirect navigation, indicated 
by the 2,000,000 tons of foreign shipping just noted, must be con- 
sidered closely in any project for the development of our merchant 
marine. The excess of foreign clearances for Europe over entries 
from Europe is explained by the facts of navigation with South Amer- 
ica. The tonnage of foreign vessels entered the United States from 
South America was 1,758,420 and the tonnageof foreign vessels cleared 
for South America was only 988,810. More specifically, over 500,000 
tons of foreign shipping entered the United States in ballast from 
Brazil alone. The vessels comprising this tonnage had cleared from 
European ports with cargo for South America, thence proceeded to the 
United States in ballast, and at our ports had taken on cargo for the 
return voyage to Europe. 

South American ports on the Atlantic below Cape St. Roque are as 
near to ports of Europe as to ports of the United States, and for the 
direct trade with those ports foreign vessels from European ports 
possess the same advantages as for trade with the United States. 
The following table of distances shows at a glance the relations of 
South American ports to seaports of the United States and Europe: 



Pernam- 
buco. 



Rio 
Janeiro. 



Monte- 
video. 



Baenos 
Ayres. 



Strait 
of Ma- 
gellan. 



New York ... 
New Orleans 
Galveston.... 
Liverpool — 

Hamburg 

Havre 

Cadiz 



Miles. 
8,696 
4,146 
4,262 
3,975 
4,454 
3,995 
3,152 



Miles. 
4,778 
5,228 
5,344 
5,079 
5,536 
5,077 
4,214 



Miles. 
6,768 
6,218 
6,334 
6,174 
6,526 
6,067 
5,204 



Miles. 
5,868 
6,318 
6,434 
6,269 
6,626 
6,167 
5,304 



Miles. 
6,890 
7,340 
7,456 
7,295 
7,650 
7,191 
6,236 



The distance from New York to Rio de Janeiro is thus only 300 
miles — or a day and a half's slow steaming — less than from Liverpool. 
Even with the increase of our export coal trade to South America, 
which is probable, American vessels will find difficulty, unsupported, 
in carrying from New York to Rio, for example, against British ves- 
sels now able to carry from Liverpool and in addition to run nearly 
4,800 miles to New York in ballast at a loss. Trade with Africa pre- 
sents the same special feature, the total tonnage from Africa arriv- 
ing in the United States amounting to 746,611 tons, while only 256,910 
tons departed for Africa. Of the tonnage entered, 405,339 tons were 
foreign steamers in ballast, carrying cargoes from Europe to Africa, 
proceeding thence at a loss without cargo to the United States, and 
from this country returning laden to Europe. When to these state- 
ments is added the fact that of 9,725,201 tons of foreign steam tonnage 
entering the United States from Europe, 2,605,721 tons entered in 
ballast, the inadequacy of any project based on additional duties on 
imi)orts to increase American shipping seems obvious. 

DISTANCE AND LEGISLATION. 

The analysis of mercantile navigation between the United States 

and foreign ports shows that legislation designed to promote American 

shipping and shipbuilding should address itself to certain phases of 

that navigation and not to the entire subject. The Falls of Niagara 

NAV 98 2 
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have imposed an effectual obstacle, to foreign competition with Ameri- 
can shipping on the great fresh-water lakes of this continent. The 
utmost that law can perform at present is to improve the channels 
there, and thus permit the construction of larger vessels, which may 
ultimately enter into transoceanic competition when the Great Lakes 
are effectively united to the sea. The law reserving the coasting trade 
to American vessels, and the fact that the United States is the only 
country of the Western Hemisphere with natural facilities for ship- 
building, have given to us material advantages in competition with 
foreign shipping for the carrying trade between our own country and 
nearby foreign ports. These two elements are already sufficient to 
secure Our control of shipping along the Pacific coast from Panama 
to Alaska. On the Atlantic coast these two elements are not sufii- 
cient to produce a similar result, and the situation is not so favorable. 
Within the Atlantic zone comprising foreign ports not more than 500 
miles distant we conduct an ocean carrying trade with our own coun- 
try nearly equal in volume to that of all our competitors combined. 
Toward maintaining this equality the Government, in the form of 
mail contracts, contributes directly about $75,000 annually to the 
service to Cuba, and incidentally for its service to Mexico by way of 
Havana. Political considerations, based on the events of the summer, 
suggest the propriety of increasing the proportion of American ship- 
ping within this zone, and this result can be attained without diffi- 
culty. The Spanish Government imposed annual charges of $102,000 
on Cuba and $12,750 on Porto Rico for the maintenance of Spanish 
mail steamers between ports of the Spanish Antilles and Mexico, 
besides a considerable portion of the subsidies paid to the Compania 
Transatlantica for its service to Spain and to New York. The aggre- 
gate annual contributions of Cuba to contract mail service by Spanish 
vessels was $581,776, and of Puerto Rico, $125,655, while in 1897 the 
entire contribution of the United States for its ocean mail contracts 
amounted to only $1,177,548. Whatever the final destiny of Cuba 
may be, American shipping will quickly, to a great extent, supersede 
Spanish shipping in the trade between Cuban ports and the other ports 
of the hemisphere. 

Foreign shipping exceeds American shipping two to one in trade 
between the United States and foreign ports situated in the zone over 
500 miles and less than 1,500 miles distant from an American port. 
Toward the support of American shipping in this trade the United 
States paid in 1897 for its mail service to Mexico, via Havana, $130,104; 
to Venezuela, $81,288; to Colon, $45,948; to Central America, $15,300; 
to Panama, $5,434, and a few insignificant sums based on postal rates. 
By the permanent occupation of Porto Rico and by changed relations 
to Cuba the United States has established a center of political and 
commercial influence in this zone which will require increased Amer- 
ican facilities for communication. Under powers incidental to the 
prosecution of war, the President has already directed that trade 
between Porto Rico and the United States, in pursuance of our tradi- 
tional policy and to meet obvious exigencies of the situation, shall be 
carried on in American vessels exclusively. It is assumed that this 
action will be approved and the rule will be permanently established. 
The combined entries and clearances in the United States of vessels 
from and for Porto Rico in 1897 amounted to 37,173 tons American 
and 82,407 tons foreign. The opportunity for increased American 
tonnage in direct trade with the island, though of appreciable value. 
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is not the most important reason for the ratification of the step already 
taken. With the direct trade assured to it, American shipping will 
be able to make Porto Rico the base of operations for obtaining a 
more extended share in the trade of the islands and coasts of the 
Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico. The extent of the relative decline of 
American shipping in the total trade between the United States and 
the West Indies (excluding Cuba and Porto Rico, already considered), 
Mexico, and Central and South America on the Caribbean is shown 
by these summaries of tonnage for 1887 and 1897: 





Entered. 


Cleared. 


Total. 




American. 


Foreign. 


American. 


Foreign. 


American. 


Foreign. 


1887 


508,941 
609,334 


678,366 
1,310,731 


448,769 
545,970 


366,562 
1,020,825 


957,710 
1,155,294 


1,044,928 


1897 


2,331,556 





The same considerations which suggest the importance of develop- 
ing our shipping in the zone within 500 miles of the coast apply with 
equal or greater force to an increase of American shipping in this 
more extended zone. 

ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 

In over-sea navigation between ports of the United States and for- 
eign ports over 1,500 miles distant from this country American ship- 
ping constitutes barely 7 per cent of the tonnage employed. In the 
trade between these remote foreign ports themselves American ship- 
ping does not enter as a factor. Yet in this trade the United States 
formerly held a rank closely second to Great Britain, and success in 
this trade is the true measure of a nation's maritime greatness. If it be 
desired that the United States shall take a place with American-built 
vessels as a maritime power of consequence at all commensurate with 
its commercial rank among nations, the attention of Congress must turn 
to the state of our over-sea navigation. That state is chiefly due to 
changes during the past thirty-five years in industrial conditions here 
and elsewhere. Some of these may be modified and improved by legis- 
lation, but others are so closely associated with natural development 
that legislation can not at once affect them. 

The number of vessels under the American flag in over-sea naviga- 
tion is very small in proportion to the number of vessels under foreign 
flags so employed, for these reasons: 

First. The law of the United States restricts the American registry 
to vessels built in this country. The principal maritime nations do 
not restrict to domestic construction the use of the national flag. 

Second. The cost of construction of seagoing steel steamships has 
- thus far been greater in the United States than in Great Britain or 
Germany, our most formidable competitors. 

Third. The cost of operating an American steamship is greater than 
the cost of operating a steamship under the British or German flag. 

Fourth. The policy of government aid to shipping, adopted mthin 
defined lines by Great Britain, Germany, and Spain, and on general 
lines by France, Italy, Japan, and other maritime nations, has not 
been firmly applied in the United States. 
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THE FACTOR OF WAGES. 

Between 20 and 25 per cent of the cost of operating a steamship in 
foreign trade is devoted to the wages of officers and crew. The per- 
centage varies of course with the nature of the voyage and the descrip- 
tion of vessel. Thus in trade with Asiatic ports the crews of merchant 
steamships, British and German, as well as American, comprise a 
relatively large number of Lascars, Chinese, and Japanese. Even 
the French have found it necessary to relax their rigid law requiring 
three-fourths of the crew of a French vessel to be French citizens, and 
in Asiatic waters a considerable portion of the engine-room force and 
firemen may be Asiatics. The crews of our own steamships plying to 
China and Japan are almost wholly Chinese and Japanese, shipped 
before American consuls at foreign ports where the vessels enter and 
clear. To a considerable extent the crews of our transatlantic steam- 
ships are shipped at British and Belgian ports. The number of men 
employed on fast passenger and mail steamships is larger and the 
rates of wages paid are higher than on slower steamships wholly or 
chiefly engaged in carrying freight. The force in the hold in the 
engine and fire rooms is paid much higher wages than are able seamen 
above deck. Wages on sailing vessels are lower than on steamships. 

The annual reports of the Bureau since 1894 have contained full 
statements of the rates of wages paid at the principal seaports of the 
United States for the various grades and ratings'of seamen on American 
steam and sail vessels, classed as to size and as to the nature of the 
voyage. The reports have also contained similar statements concern- 
ing wages paid on British vessels at the principal British ports. The 
latest tables may be found in Appendix C. The accuracy of these 
tables is a matter of official record. The wages of seamen are paft of 
the shipping articles which come for approval before United States 
shipping commissioners and British mercantile marine officers, upon 
whose reports the tables are based. Wages paid on an American 
steamship which is engaged in the foreign trade to a crew shipped at 
an American port are indisputably higher than the corresponding 
wages paid on a British steamship which is engaged in the same trade 
to a crew shipped at a British port. The determination of the amount 
of this difference is obviously desirable for an understanding of the 
conditions under which navigation under the American flag must be 
conducted. Percentages and generalizations contribute little toward 
this understanding, and specific facts accordingly are submitted. 

The British steamship Virginian^ 4,000 gross tons, 2,636 net tons, 
12 knots, is a'fair type of the general class of cargo steamships which 
do the bulk of the carrying between the Atlantic and Gulf coast 
of the United States and Europe. The following statement of the 
number of the crew is taken from the British Board of Trade Return 
on Merchant Shipping for 1897 (pp. 52-53), and the British wages paid 
for 1897 from the same publication (pp. 40-46). The corresponding 
American wages are from the report of the United States Shipping 
Commissioner at Philadelphia, of wages on the American steamship 
Indiana, of 3,335 gross tons, 2,561 net tons, which most nearly of 
American vessels approached the Virginian, at the time, in trade 
and size. Both American and British wages are by the month. The 
masters' wages on both American and British vessels are fixed by 
agreement with owners, and are not put down in the shipping articles. 
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The table shows the monthly pay roll of the Virginian^ with the same 
crew, at British (shillings) and American rates of wages: 





British wages. 


American wages. 




Rate. 


Total. 


Rate. 


Total. 


Master 


5. 


8. 






First mate 


220 

160 

120 

100 

120 

85 

45 

320 

250 

160 

80 


220=153.46 
160=38.88 
120=29.16 
100=24.30 
120=29.16 
340=82.62 
450=109.35 
320= 77.76 
250=60.75 
320=77.76 
1.200=291.60 


$65.00 
55.00 
40.00 
27.50 
33.50 
40.00 
20.00 

110.00 
70.00 
55.00 
35.00 


165.00 


Second mate ........... 


55.00 


Third mate 


40.00 


Boatswain 


27.50 


Carpenter 


33.50 


4 QnartermasteT**? , ,..r,r 


160.00 


10 able seamen 


200.00 


Firstengineer 


110.00 


Second engineer 


70.00 


Third and fourth engineers 


110.00 


15 firemen, trimmers, and oilers 


525.00 


6 stewards 




5 miscellaneous , 




















Qrand total 




874.80 




1,396.00 









The difference between the two monthly pay rolls is $521, to which 
must be added the difference in pay for stewards, cook, cabin boy, and 
others, whose wages are not stated in official reports available. In 
round numbers, the American pay roll is $550 a month larger than the 
British, or $6,600 for the year. The difference in the pay of the 
master may be counted as enough to bring the entire annual dif- 
ference in wages up to $7,000. During a year the vessel under con- 
sideration averages seven round voyages across the Atlantic, each of 
between 6,000 and 6,400 miles, so that the difference in wages for a 
round trans- Atlantic voyage of, say, 6,400 miles, by a steamship of 4,000 
gross tons would be $1,000. That sum is equivalent to a difference 
in wages of 25 cents per gross ton for the round voyage of 6,400 miles, 
or about 4 cents per gross ton for each 1,000 miles. (The time when 
the vessel is in port and the crew partly laid off is not considered. It 
would reduce the difference.) The crew of the steamship considered 
comprises only 48 men, of whom only 20 are in the engine room and 
fire rooms, where the difference in wages is greatest. In the case of 
the great mail steamships, with crews nine times larger and an engine 
and fire room force more than ten times greater, the difference in the 
pay rolls and the rate of difference per ton per 1,000 miles would 
obviously be many times greater. 

The example selected is designed to illustrate from figures of official 
record the factor of difference in American and British rates of wages 
for the average steamship adapted to the regular trans- Atlantic freight 
business between British and continental ports and our ports on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coast. During 1897 there were 4,189 steamship 
entries in the United States from European countries, of 10,130,519 net 
tons, making the average net tonnage about 2,500 tons and the aver- 
age gross tonnage between 3,500 and 4,000 tons, depending on the 
speed of the vessel. Our greatest weakness as a maritime nation is in 
the enormous trans- Atlantic trade typified by the Virginian. During 
1897 only fourteen trans- Atlantic voyages of this description were made 
by American steamships — five by the Mafteaivan, three by the Miami^ 
three by the Conemaugh, and one each by the Illinois^ Pennsylvania^ 
and Indiana, Of these six steamships three are in the Pacific at 
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present, two temporarily employed as army tran sports, though intended 
for Alaskan trade; one has been bought by the Navy, and two are in 
the coasting trade to Gulf ports. 

Of the 4,096 voyages made by foreign steamships between Europe 
and the United States, 2,942 were made by British steamships. A 
complete comparison of wages on American and British vessels would 
cover for practical purposes three-fourths of the trans- Atlantic trade. 
Wages on German, French, Norwegian, and Italian steamships, which 
make up the bulk of the remaining one-fourth, are lower than British 
wages. Incomplete returns concern ing wages on vessels of these nation- 
alities were published in the Bureau's report for 1894 (pp. xxix, 36, 
118). 

The difference of $1,000 per round trip in wages in the over sea 
Atlantic steam freight trade, or $7,000 per annum on a 4,000-ton ves- 
sel of 12 knots or less, is in itself sufficient to prevent competition 
with profit, unless counterbalanced by some compensating advantage. 
The Bureau is aware of no such advantage except the privilege of 
engaging from time to time in the coasting trade of the United States. 
Thus five of the American steamships just named are now engaged in 
or intended for the coasting -trade, where they can be advantageously 
employed. This difference of $1,000 can be, and in fact is, to an 
extent overcome by shipping parts of crews in foreign ports for the 
round trip, but this plan can not be entirely satisfactory to any con- 
cerned, and should not be accepted as a permanent and important 
element in our navigation system, though it must be accepted as a 
present necessity. 

MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS. 

The greatest item in steam navigation expenses is the cost of coal. 
In this respect we are already on an equality with Great Britain and 
Germany, and have a decided advantage over France and Italy, the 
last-named country being compelled to pay bounties for the importa- 
tion of coal. The strike of the Welsh colliers during the year not 
only gave an impetus to our coal export trade, but also brought to the 
world's notice our ability to supply ourselves with fuel for steamships 
on the most favorable terms. Not only do the principal foreign steam- 
ship lines use our coal for return voyages, but during the year coal 
was exported for the outward voyages of British lines to the United 
States and Africa and for the Admiralty in the West Indies. 

The matter of provisions offers no difficulties, for this country is 
the greatest exporter of food products, and on the sea and on land can 
be the best fed and the most cheaply fed. 

Our State laws taxing shipping as property impose burdens which 
the shipping of few other maritime countries is compelled to bear; but, 
first, the matter is not to be remedied by Federal legislation; and 
second, the weight of this burden has been lifted by some States, 
notably New York, which exempts American shipping in foreign 
trade from taxation as property. The report of the North German 
Lloyd Company^ for 1897 shows that on a capital of 40,000,000 marks 
and on steamships valued at 79,000,000 marks the company was 
required to pay only 26,238 marks as taxes by the laws of Bremen. 

It is no longer true, as it was a few years ago, that American capital 
is so much more profitably invested in other directions that maritime 
ventures fail to attract it. The decline in rates of interest in this 
country of late years has rendered desirable investments which capi- 
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talists would not have considered fifteen or twenty years ago. Much 
American capital is invested to-day in steamships under foreign flags. 
These investments are indications of a reviving interest in marine 
property. 

In the item of administrative expenses, in which it is meant to 
include the cost of management, advertising, and establishment of 
trade, we are evidently at the great disadvantage under which the 
newcomer entering a field already well occupied by older concerns 
usually finds himself. Shares in many British steamship companies 
are listed on the exchanges and are usuai forms of investment. Banks 
and loan and trust companies are familiar with the operations of such 
companies, and capital can be obtained for such ventures not only at 
lower rates but more readily and from a larger number of investors 
than in this country. British agencies are established at all principal 
seaports of the world. In many instances British lines have colonial 
mail contracts and contracts with the lesser nations for carrying the 
mails, which insure advantages against competitors. It is quite 
impracticable to reduce to a statistical form these advantages which 
British shipping now enjoys and which American competition must 
meet; but they must be considered in any legislative project for the 
promotion of our shipping. 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The most significant and auspicious occurrence of years in its bear- 
ings upon the future of American navigation is the fact that early 
this autumn one of the most widely known of British shipbuilders 
imported from the United States the steel plates for the construction 
of the largest merchant steamship now on the ways in Great Britain. 
The industrial importance of this event is not obscured by the fact 
that British yards are unusually busy at this time and the demand 
for plates is active. It is evidence that in the production of steel 
plates for ships wo are now able to export to the principal shipbuild- 
ing nation. Less than five years ago we imported from Great Britain 
the plates for the hull of the first large steel square-rigged ship built 
in this country. So rapid a rate of progress for the next four years 
it would probably be oversanguine to predict. That there will be 
rapid progress, however, may be safely asserted from a casual glance 
at the growth of our coal and steel industries, and especially at the 
many uses for which structural steel is now demanded in this country. 

The statement is already made that steel steamships can be built 
in the United States as cheaply now as anywhere in the world. The 
construction of steel steamships of from 2,000 to 5,000 gross tons, 
solely for cargo purposes, for the over-sea trade, is an undeveloped 
industry with us, yet such vessels constitute the major portion of the 
world's ocean carriers at the present time. The first American 
"tramp" of the description mentioned — the Winifred, built in Bath, 
Me. — entered trade during the current fiscal year. Because tho con- 
struction of steel steamships for the over-sea trade is a new iniustr}', 
it follows that such vessels are not built as cheaply here as elsewhere. 
Besides the fundamental elements of the cost of steel plates and 
structural steel, and of the labor to put them together, the factors of 
time required for construction and expenses of maintenance and super- 
intendence of shipyards must be reckoned in estimating the relative 
cost of vessels here and abroad. These factors depend almost wholly 
ux>on the volume of business done. Given plants as numerous and 
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extensive as those of Glasgow, Belfast, Newcastle, 6reent)ck, and Sun- 
derland, building many vessels from a few models, with organized 
forces steadily employed, and unquestionably ships could be built 
more cheaply at Philadelphia, Newport News, San Francisco, Chester, 
Bath, and Wilmington than in Great Britain, notwithstanding rela- 
tively higher wages of labor. The increase in the size and number of 
our establishments for the construction of steel steamships has been 
notable since the last census year, but it has not yet been sufficient 
actually to build large merchant steamships as quickly or as economi- 
cally as can be done in Great Britain. 

The assertion is safe that the materials of modern merchant vessels 
are now produced and brought to the seaboard in this country at as 
low a rate as in Great Britain. This fact is thorougly appreciated by 
Germany, whose efforts on the ocean the United States must surpass 
before entertaining the hope of overtaking Great Britain. The Con- 
solidated Shipping Companies of Hamburg, in their latest report, 
refer to the new relations of the United States to the East resulting 
from the Hispano- American war, and, in free translation, state: 

This increase in the influence of the United States in the East wiU now render 
important further measures for the development of German maritime interests 
in that trade and the rapid performance of Imperial projects. It is of the greatest 
importance to the German Empire to make the construction of vessels for the 
trade as cheap as possible, and legislation to that end should be enacted. The 
matter of lower freights on Government railroads is an important factor to be 
considered. After long-continued and earnest effort some progress has been 
made in the direction of lower freight charges this year on iron for shipbuilding. 
These reduced rates also apply to materials billed to seaports when intended to be 
used in the construction ana repair of vessels for river navigation. The reduction 
in rates already made is not sufficient, and there must be still lower railroad fre ght 
charges to enable us to compete with the United States. The agitation for lower 
railroad charges on materials for shipbuilding must be renewed, and the navy, 
which is equally interested, should cooperate to bring about the result. 

The reduction in the cost of the materials of shipbuilding in this 
country carries with it the probability of larger orders, leading to the 
steady employment of an increased number of men, who will gain by 
practice in efficiency and by this means decrease the cost of labor 
while increasing the volume of wages. Decrease in the time required 
for construction and in the expenses of administration and superin- 
tendence will follow. Time will be required to attain these results, 
but legislation can undoubtedly reduce the time required. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the cost of a 4,000-ton seagoing 
steel cargo steamer of about 11 or 12 knots in the United States would 
be about $360,000, and in Great Britain $300,000 at the present time. 
No such vessel has been built in this country (or contracted for, so far 
as the Bureau is aware), but the estimated cost may be accepted as a 
safe approximation. The difference between the tirst cost of con- 
struction of the type of vessel under consideration is thus about 
$60,000. The likelihood of an early and steady reduction in this 
difference of first cost has already been briefly considered. This 
difference of $60,000 in first cost enters into the annual cost of opera- 
tion. Interest on original investment, insurance, and depreciation in 
value are based on the first cost of construction, and with repairs 
amount to between 20 and 25 per cent of the cost of operating a ^^^^^air 
ship. Interest on original investment may be put at 5 per cent. This 
is not a high rate at which to borrow money on mortgage bonds on 
shipping in this country, in view of the fact that loans on ocean steam- 
ship construction are not yet a familiar form of investment. In Great 
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Britain and Germany money can be borrowed at a somewhat lower 
rate on similar security, though the North German Lloyd's mortgages 
are at 4 per cent, and are based on shipping securities above the 
German average. Insurance may be estimated at the average rate of 
6 per cent, which is general here, and also the rate at which the North 
German Lloyd insures its own vessels. This factor does not vary 
much in maritime countries. For depreciation owing to age, wear 
and tear, introduction of improvements in newer vessels, etc., an 
allowance of 5 per cent is usually made. At this rate a vessel at the 
end of twenty years will cease to appear as an asset on its o^yier's 
books. The allowance for depreciation depends very much on the 
excellence of original construction, and thorough work at the begin- 
ning is thus an ultimate economy. 

If the difference in the first cost of construction between a 4,000- 
ton steel cargo steamship for transoceanic trade built in the United 
States and built in Great Britain be taken as $60,000, the factors 
enumerated would enter to the following extent in the annual cost of 
operation: Interest on investment (mortgage bonds), at 5 per cent, on 
$60,000 additional cost, $3,000; insurance, at 6 per cent, on $60,000 
additional, $3,600; depreciation, at 5 per cent, on $60,000 additional, 
$3,000; making a total of $9,600. No increased allowance is made 
for repairs, as the extent of these will not depend on first cost, though 
excellence of American work would reduce them, and repair work 
is doubtless done in this country about as cheaply as elsewhere. 

COMBINED DIFFERENCES OF CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION. 

The sam of $9,600 may betaken as the difference in the annual cost 
of operation based on difference in the first cost of construction. The 
difference in the annual payroll of a vessel of the kind under consid- 
eration has been shown to be $7,000, so that the total difference in the 
annual cost of operation of a 4,000-ton steel cargo steamer of between 
11 and 12 knots, engaged in trans- Atlantic trade, with a crew of 48 
men, may be put at $16,600 a year, or for 4,000 tons at $4.15 per gross 
ton. The mileage navigated during the year has been fixed at 45,000 
nautical miles. A difference of $16,600 in the cost of navigating this 
distance is equivalent to a difference of $37 on each 100 miles traversed 
by the vessel of 4,000 gross tons, or a difference of about one cent for 
each 100 nautical miles for each gross ton. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

This average can not, however, be applied at random to any voy- 
age or any type of vessel. Any considerable increase in tonnage over 
4,000 tons will reduce the number of yards which could undertake 
such construction at present. Of the steel merchant vessels of over 
4,000 tons in existence, 489 were built in the United Kingdom, 59 in 
Germany, 31 in the United States, 25 in France, 6 in Austria, 5 in 
Italy, and 2 in Holland. Of those built in the United States, 16 were 
built on the Great Lakes and can not pass through the Welland 
Canal. For this reason our extensive shipyards on the Great Lakes 
are not available for the construction of large vessels for international 
competition. An increase in size thus means an increase in expense 
greater than in arithmetical ratio, and this increase, as shown, must 
be considered in cost of operation. If the vessel to be considered 
were of only about 2,000 tons, the difference in cost of construction 
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would be considerably reduced. The yards of the Great Lakes are 
now able to compete for construction of vessels under 1,500 tons for 
the seaboard. 

An increase in speed over 11 knots involves a rapid increase in the 
difference in cost of operation. The cost of coal is, of course, very 
much greater, but as we can obtain this article on as favorable terms 
as our competitors it need not be considered. Increased coal con- 
sumption involves a large increase in the force employed in the 
engine and fire rooms. The difference between the wages of Ameri- 
can jnd British engineers, firemen, trimmers, and oilers is much 
greater than the difference in wages of able seamen. A large increase 
in relatively the highest-paid labor on an American vessel thus car- 
ries with it an increase of cost of operation which is much more than 
the arithmetical ratio of increase in speed. The labor cost of pro- 
pelling a steamship through the ocean at 20 knots is not double the 
cost of propelling it at 10 knots; it will be five or six times greater. 

From the estimated annual difference of $16,600 in operating 
expenses there must be deducted an indefinite amount for the one 
advantage which an American steamship enjoys over a foreign vessel. 
The coasting trade of the United States, including the privilege of 
carrying from a port on the Atlantic coast to Colon through goods 
via the Isthmus for our Pacific ports and the privilege of carrying 
those goods from Panama to a Pacific coast port of the United States, 
is restricted to American vessels. This privilege has a money value, 
but for obvious reasons no approximation of it in dollars is possible. 
It will vary with the conditions of foreign and domestic cariying 
trade, and it will vary with the kind of vessel. Vessels over 4,000 
tons are beginning to carry from New York to New Orleans and Gal- 
veston, but, as a rule, the coasting steam freighters are considerably 
under this tonnage. Applications for the admission of foreign-built 
vessels as repaired wrecks, under section 4136, Revised Statutes, are 
chiefly for the purpose of securing the privilege of entering the coast- 
ing trade. While a money value can not be put upon the privilege, it 
may be stated generally that the privilege of entering the coasting 
trade at this time is of little value to a vessel over 5,000 tonis, but of 
considerable value to a vessel of from 1,000 to 3,500 or 4,000 tons. 

TRANS-PACIFIC NAVIGATION. 

In the report of the Bureau for 1896 it was suggested: *^There can 
be no more proper subject for Congressional inquiry than trans-Pacific 
navigation." The events of the current calendar year have shown 
how valuable the results of such an inquiry would be at this time, 
but they have also shown that the time is now lacking to conduct any 
thorough examination. Two years ago it was stated that the naviga- 
tion of the Pacific was rapidly slipping away from us. In 1880 the 
tonnage of American vessels entering the United States from Asia 
and Oceanica, including Australia and Hawaii, was 283,395 tons, and 
of foreign vessels 442,251 tons. During the fiscal year 1897 the 
American tonnage entering from the same foreign countries was 
376,967 tons, an increase of less than 40 per cent, and the foreign 
tonnage 973,379 tons, an increase of 120 per cent. The greater part of 
this increase has been effected within the past three years. Excluding 
trade with Hawaii, the facts of trans-Pacific navigation are even more 
striking and unsatisfactory. With this exception, tonnage entering 
the United States from Asia and Australia in 1880 was 238,960 tons 
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American and 431,242 tons foreign, and in 1897 was 221,438 tons 
American, a decrease, compared with 924,720 tons foreign, or practi- 
cally the whole of the increase of 120 per cent. The transfer of the 
Northern Pacific and some of the Pacific Mail steamers from the 
British to the American flag by special acts of Congress will materially 
increase American navigation ior the current year. 

Six events of prime importance to the consideration of the question 
of the control of the navigation of the Pacific have occurred during 
the year: 

First. The annexation of Hawaii to the United States. 

Second. The battle of Cavite and, as now seems certain, the addition 
of the Philippines to the United States. 

Third. Considerable additions already made, or presumably to be 
made, on the Pacific to the American registry of vessels formerly 
under foreign flags. 

Fourth. The permanent establishment of Germany in Asia and the 
increase of Government subsidies to German steamship lines in the 
Pacific. 

Fifth. Renewal of the principal British mail contracts with British 
lines to Asia and Australia. 

Sixth. Japan's entry as a permanent factor in competition for trans- 
Pacific navigation. 

The first three events, if use is made of them at once in legislation, 
will be sufficient to establish the United States in the front rank of 
trans-Pacific ocean carriers. The last three events contribute greatly 
to the success of our maritime rivals. 

The Japanese bounty system, elsewhere referred to, has already 
sufficed to put into operation a line of steamships between the Empire 
and the United States, chiefly with British-built vessels. This year, 
however, Japan will take a place among the few nations which have 
built steamships of over 4,000 tons. The scheme of Japan contem- 
plates an annual expenditure of over 15,000,000 on the development 
of its merchant marine. 

ANNEXATION OP HAWAII. 

It is assumed that one of the earliest measures relating to Hawaii 
to be passed by Congress will be an act so far applying our naviga- 
tion laws to the new possessions as to restrict to American vessels 
trade between the Hawaiian Archipelago and the United States and 
the coasting trade of the islands. Such a measure is prescribed by 
our general policy of confining the coasting trade of the United States 
to American vessels. A similar course was followed upon the annex- 
ation of Alaska, and trade between the Atlantic ports and the Pacific 
ports of the United States, whether it be by sail around Cape Horn, 
or by steam to Colon, thence by rail to Panama, and from that point 
to Pacific ports, has for many years been confined to American vessels. 
To bring trade with Hawaii within the definition and limitations of 
American coasting trade will involve no perceptible disturbance in 
existing conditions. About 80 per cent of that trade is already con- 
ducted by American vessels, the combined entries and clearances in 
the United States from Hawaii for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, 
comprising 394 American vessels, of 283,211 tons, and only 67 foreign 
vessels, of 77,831 tons. Included in the foreign tonnage are 40 entries 
and clearances, aggregating 42,816 tons, of Hawaiian vessels. As 
Congress presumably will provide American documents for vessels 
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under the Hawaiian flag at the time of annexation (Appendix K), the 
foreign shipping element in trade between the United States and 
Hawaii will be barely 10 per cent of the total, and for all practical 
purposes may be ignored. Its place will be easily and immediately 
supplied by vessels under the American flag. Indeed, American 
vessels departing in ballast from Honolulu at present would fully 
supply the place vacated by foreign carriers. The report of our con- 
sul-general at Honolulu (Appendix O) of the total tonnage entered at 
Hawaii during 1897 corroborates this view. His figures, of course, 
besides trade with the United States, include the trade with foreign 
countries, which will not be affected by an application of our coasting 
laws. 

The importance of confining the trade between Hawaii and the 
United.States to American vessels does not consist in the opportunity 
it will afford to American vessels to take up the 10 or 15 per cent of 
trade, now. possessed by foreign vessels, or depend on the growth of 
navigation between the archipelago and our coasts, which will un- 
doubtedly be rapid and considerable. Foreign shipping interests 
can afford to regard such matters with indifference, and they are not 
of first consequence to the United States. Almost the entire value 
of the annexation of Hawaii to the development of American naviga- 
tion in the Pacific is involved in treating the islands as an extension 
of the boundaries of the United States, bringing this country 1,500 
miles nearer to Asia and Australia. If for purposes of navigation 
the islands are to continue substantially foreign, with trade between 
them and the United States as free to competition as is trade between 
foreign ports, the Pacific coast of the United States will become 
the base of operations for a development of foreign shipping, more 
rapid and extensive than can easily h. predicted. If, on the con- 
trary, our coasting laws are applied by annexation to the archipelago, 
we will in effect have pushed a strip of American territory 2,000 miles 
from San Francisco and Seattle into the Pacific, and have gained for 
American commerce the advantages which would accrue to this 
country if nature by some unprecedented upheaval had joined the 
Hawaiian group to our western coast. Whatever opinions men may 
have entertained concerning the propriety of annexing Hawaii, there 
can be no doubt that their value to our maritime rank on the Pacific 
rests absolutely on the enactment of a bill applying our coasting laws 
to trade between the islands and the United States. The shipping 
interests of Great Britain and Germany in the Pacific are not unaware 
of this fact. 

ROUTES TO ASIA AND AUSTRALIA. 

A glance at the globe will show that by the application of certain 
portions of our navigation laws to Hawaii we shall be able to offset to 
a considerable extent the large expenditures made by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Italy in support of steamship lines to the east- 
ern coast of Asia and Australia. The continental base of operations 
of the British Peninsular and Oriental steamship lines to Asia and 
Australia is Brindisi, Italy; the base of operations of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd lines to Asia and Australia is Naples, and the base of opera- 
tions of the French Messageries Maritimes lines to Asia and Australia 
is Marseilles. The heavy subventions granted to the steamships of 
these lines by their respective Governments are in effect for naviga- 
tion between these ports of departure and their respective ports of 
entry in China, Japan, Australia, and New Caledonia. The distance 
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in the Mediterranean to Suez is 1,030 milea from Brindisi, 1,206 miles 
from Naples, and 1,590 miles from Marseilles. The distance from San 
Francisco to Honolulu is 2,097 miles. (Distances taken from French 
bounty law tables giving 840,000 distances between ports computed 
by the most direct navigable route.) The following table shows the 
distances to Yokohama, Auckland, Shanghai, Sydney, Manila, and 
Hongkong from Honolulu, from San Francisco via Honolulu, from 
Victoria, B. C, from Brindisi, from Naples, and from Marseilles: 

PACIFIC OCEAN. 





To- 


From— 


Yoko- 
hama. 


Auck- 
land. 


Shang- 
hai 


Sydney. 


Manila. 


Hong- 
kong. 


Honolulu . . - -- - 


3,302 
3,097 


3,815 
2,097 


4,368 
2,097 


4,424 
2,097 


4,780 
2,097 


4,917 


Honolulu to San Francisco 


2,097 






San Francisco via Honolulu 


5,489 
4,664 


5,912 
5,691 


6,465 
5,550 


6,521 
6,448 


6,879 
6,254 


7,014 


Direct 


6,086 






Victoria, B. C. via Honolulu 


5,758 
4,104 


6,181 
6,133 


6,754 
5,180 


6,790 
6,764 


7,146 
5,929 


7,283 


Direct . 


5,716 







SUEZ CANAL. 



Suez.. - 


7,886 
1,030 


9,301 
1,080 


7.168 
1,090 


8,174 
1,080 


6,316 
1.090 


6,313 


Suez to Brindisi -.- 


1,090 






Brindisi via Suez -.... 


8,916 


10,331 


8,198 


9,204 


7,346 


7,343 






Suez _ - .- 


7,886 
1,206 


9.301 
1,206 


7,168 
1,206 


8,174 
1,206 


6,316 
1,206 


6,313 
1,206 


Suez to Nanles. ... ....— 




Naples via Suez 


9,092 


10,507 


8,3r4 


9,380 


7,522 


7,519 






Suez t -.-- ... 


7,886 
1,590 


9,301 
1,590 


7,168 
1,590 


8,174 
1,590 


6,316 
1,590 


6,313 
1,590 


Suez to Marseilles .^^ -. ^^.-.- 




Marsftilles via SijftK - .-. _ _ 


9,476 


10,891 


8,758 


9,764 


7,906 


7,908^ 





Steam navigation between the west coast of North America and the 
east coast of Asia and Australia is in its infancy. The steam tonnage 
entered and cleared in the United States from Asia and Australia and 
Oceanica for the year 1897 was only 853,216 tons, or barely 4 per cent 
of the steam tonnage entered and cleared in the United States from 
Europe. Its rapid growth is an absolute certainty of the near future. 
Foreseeing its importance, the British Government and British colo- 
nies have entered promptly upon the same policy successfully under- 
taken in the early days of steam navigation on the Atlantic. The 
latest report of the British postmaster-general (Appendix E) shows 
that the British post-of&ce and admiralty and the Dominion of Canada 
together contribute £60,000 ($291,000) annually to the maintenance of 
the Canadian Pacific steamship line from Vancouver to Hongkong 
and other Asiatic ports. The amounts paid by colonial contracts tor 
mail service between Australia and Vancouver and New Zealand and 
San Francisco are not stated, but they are not considerable. While 
these subsidies are in pursuit of British imperial policy (Report Brit- 
ish Postmaster-General, Appendix E) rather than to promote British 
shipping, they can not be ignored in an examination of the conditions 
under which competition must be conducted. The table of distances 
above shows to a reasonable certainty that the opportunity for Ameri- 
can competition with British shipping lies in the reservation of the 
Hawaiian trade. An all-British mail route from England across the 
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Atlantic, then via the Canadian Pacific to Vancouver, and thence to 
Asiatic ports has clear advantages in time over the Suez route. The 
failure to carry through the contract for a fast ocean mail line from 
England to Canada is only temporary, and British pride may be con- 
fidently expected not to rest long content under that failure. Once 
established, the inevitable corollary of such a line is a greatly improved 
and extended service from Vancouver to Asia and Australia, strongly 
supported by the Government. Such a line, so supported, will have 
advantages for trade with northern Asia which can only be offset by 
much more liberal support to American lines by the Government of 
the United States. In the matter of communication with the ports of 
central Asia and Australia, the coasting trade between the United 
States and Hawaii can and should be used as a contribution toward 
the maintenance of American trans-Pacific lines. There is nothing 
in our treaties, nothing in the comity of nations, nothing in a due 
regard to the abiding interests of Hawaii which suggests that we 
should set over toward the upbuilding of British and German shipping 
on the Pacific a commerce between American ports which by all our 
traditions belongs to ourselves. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, one German steamship 
of 1,504 tons entered the United States from the British East Indies, 
and one German steamship of 1,996 tons cleared from the United 
States for Japan. This was the entire extent of our dependence on 
German vessels for steam communication on the Pacific, and of the 
dependence of the countries, colonies, and islands washed by the 
Pacific upon Germany for steam communication with the United 
States. German foresight, however, has selected the Pacific as a 
domain, in which there is room for new maritime enterprises. On 
March 22, 1898, the Reichstag passed the bill adding 1,500,000 marks 
to the subsidy of 4,090,000 marks which the North German Lloyd Com- 
pany has received annually for its lines to Asia and Australia. The 
report on which this additional bounty bill was passed (Appendix E) 
states the amounts spent for ocean mail contracts, and for such con- 
tracts to the east coast of Asia, as follows: 



Total. 



To East Asia. 



France 

England 

Spain 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Bussia 

Germany. 

Netherlands 

United States 



Marks. 
10 
16 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

1 

4 



a, 625 
15,710 
58,017 
10,000 
27,218 
38,738 
t3.750 
19:600 
57,308 



Marks. 

4,868,036=11,217,008 
5,000,000= 1,250,000 
1,666,286= 
1.225,000= 
1,110,219= 
1,620,000= 
1,920,000= 
707,200= 



416,572 
306,250 
277,455 
4a5,000 
480,000 
176,800 



These figures were sufficient to induce the German Reichstag to vote 
1,500,000 marks additional to the subsidy named, so that the North 
German Lloyd line from Naples, Italy, to Hongkong and Shanghai 
now receives a subsidy of $855,000. The figures in the last two col- 
umns apply only to navigation with the eastern coast of Asia. Besides 
these. Government support is furnished to British, German, and French 
lines to Australia and to lines to islands of the Pacific. The report of 
the British postmaster-general (Appendix E) shows that for the British 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1898, the Government payments to British 
steamship lines to Asia and Australia amounted to $2,4:44,392. Colo- 
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nial contracts not stated would doubtless bring the total up to the 
round sum of 12,500,000. The French budget for 1897 contained 
appropriations of $1,838,594 for French mail steamers to Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and New Caledonia. German subsidies to German mail lines 
' to Asia and Australia for the current year amount to 11,397,500. 

The entire capital stock of the North German Lloyd Company is 
40,000,000 marks. The Government subsidy of 5,590,000 marks on its 
Pacific lines is thus over 13 per cent on the stock. The capital stock 
of the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient Steamship companies 
together is £4,000,000. The Government subsidy of £430,771 on their 
Pacific lines is thus nearly 11 per cent on the stock. The capital 
stock of the Messageries Maritimes is 60,000,000 francs. The Govern- 
ment subsidy of 9,192,968 francs on its Pacific lines is thus over 15 
per cent on its entire capital stock. From this statement the conclu- 
sion must not be deduced that the subsidy is all or nearly all profit. 
Based on a contract, the subsidy may entail profit or loss. The facts 
in regard to the workings for 1896 of the North German Lloyd 
contract for its Asiatic and Australian lines are thus set forth in 
the report on which the Reichstag increased the subsidy: Cost of 
operation, including wages, subsistence, coal, navigation charges, run- 
ning repairs, and 6 per cent on the book value of the vessels, as self- 
insurance, 13,800,567 marks; extraordinary repairs, 72,574 marks; 
administrative expenses, 212,908 marks; depreciation, 5 per cent 
on the cost of construction of the vessels and 20 per cent on the 
outfit, 1,506,300 marks; total expenditures, 15,592,349. Receipts: 
Passengers, freight, and miscellaneous, 11,373,879 marks; surplus 
of premiums on insurance above loss, 976,685 marks; total receipts, 
12,350,564. Excess of expenses over receipts without Government 
subsidy, 3,241, 785 marks; Government subsidy, 4, 090, 000 marks; profit, 
including Government subsidy, 848,214 marks. On this statement 
the Reichstag added 1,500,000 marks to the subsidj^ coupled with 
requirements for an increased service. Whether the profits from 
these lines, including the subsidy, will equal 2,000,000 marks will not 
of course appear until the contract has been put into full operation. 
The North German Lloyd Company on its entire operations for the 
year declared an annual dividend of 2,000,000 marks, or 5 per cent on 
its whole capital stock. 

Available information on the subject of Government aid to foreign 
shipping may be found in Appendix E. In the same appendix is pub- 
lished a statement in detail of the payments of the United States for 
ocean mail service. During the last fiscal year we paid only $24,765 
to American steamships and 116,405 to foreign steamships crossing 
the Pacific to China and Japan. We paid $136,000 under postal con- 
tract to American steamships from San Francisco to Australia. ' 

ACQUISITION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

; The naval battle at Cavite on May 1, 1898, in its consequences has 
worked a more radical change in our relations to nations than did the 
Louisiana purchase. There seems no reason to doubt at this writing 
that the entire Philippine archipelago, with the small island of Guam 
in the Ladrones, is to become the permanent possession of the United 
States. If so, this country has stepped into the place held by Spain 
in the East, and with Great Britain, Germany, France, and the Nether- 
lands has become responsible for the development of Asiatic terri- 
tories and populations. 
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The first obligation, both to ourselves and to our new possessions, 
is to establish regular communication between the Pacific coast of the 
United States and the Philippines. Political and commercial neces- 
sities require this obligation to be met as soon as practicable. To 
accomplish this result, the assistance of the Government must be 
granted. Whatever views may be entertained concerning the eco- 
nomic theory of Government aid, direct or indirect, to private enter- 
prises, the experience of other nations, placed as this country now is 
placed, leaves no room for doubt that direct Government support of 
means of colonial communication is a necessity. The British Parlia- 
ment has frankly stated that to keep up such communication with the 
East as Great Britain requires, steamship contractors must set com- 
mercial principles at defiance, and, cost what it may, the nation must 
pay them for what they lose thereby, or forego communication. Up 
to the current report of the British post-office, this loss has been stated 
in pounds sterling under the head "Estimated British loss on the sea 
service." The early establishment of regular, frequent, and quick 
American steam communication between the Pacific coast of the United 
States and Honolulu, Manila, and Hongkong is a logical consequence 
of the events of the summer and autumn. 

REVISION OF THE ACT OF 1891. 

The discharge of our new duties on the Pacific as well as the recent 
increase in speed of trans- Atlantic mail steamships require an early 
revision by Congress of the act of March 3, 1891, to provide ocean mail 
service between the United States and foreign ports and to promote 
commerce. That act divides American ocean mail steamships into 
four classes as to tonnage, speed, and compensation, as follows: 



Class. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Speed 
(knots) 



Compen- 
sation 
per mile. 



First... 
Second. 
Third.. 
Fourth. 



8,000 
5,000 
2,500 
1,500 



14.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.67 



The intention of the act was doubtless to secure the largest and 
quickest steamships in the world for mail service under the American 
flag, and when it was passed in 1891, the New York and Paris^ of 
10,670 gross tons and 20 knots speed, filled this description. This 
year, however, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Orosse, of 14,349 tons, has 
crossed the Atlantic at over 22 knots and an average on all voyages 
ov%r 21 knots. The act of 1891 did not provide for the increase in 
speed and tonnage of vessels on the Atlantic. Its requirements on 
the Pacific, on the other hand, far exceeded at the time the possibili- 
ties of steam navigation on that ocean, and are beyond the require- 
ments even now generally imposed on lines to the East supported by 
foreign governments. No effort has been made to apply the provi- 
sions of the act of 1891 to Pacific mail carriage, and probably none 
would succeed, if attempted, for some time to come. There are not 
to-day, and are not likely to be for several years, unless the United 
States decide at once to take the lead, any steamships of over 8,000 
gross tons on the Pacific capable of maintaining a speed of 20 knots. 
The Arabia, of 7,900 tons, built during 1898, the latest great addi- 
tion to the fleet of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company, 
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is a vessel of 18^ knots. The addition of a knot and a half speed 
to this rate means a heavy increase in coal consumption or some 
new discovery in the mechanism of propulsion. The German sub- 
sidy law of last spring, already referred to, requires that new 
steamships on the route to Asia shall maintain an average speed of 
14 knots, and older vessels employed not less than 13 knots. The 
average highest speed on the line of the Messageries Maritimes to 
Asia is 14 knots, and while the Peninsular and Oriental line has seven 
steamers over 6,800 tons each, capable of 18 knots, its average speed, 
up to last year, was considerably below 16 knots. There will be no 
dissent from the proposition that within a year there should be an 
American steamship line, with vessels of 5,000 or 6,000 gross tons and 
good speed, from our Pacific coast to Honolulu, Manila, and Hong- 
kong. The speed requirement of 1 6 knots in the second class of vessels 
under the act of 1891 is 2 knots above the requirements of recent German 
and French government contracts for their Asiatic mail service. The 
cost of coal to produce 16 knots is to the cost of coal to produce 14 knots 
as 190 is to 125. 

American mail steamships, under the act of 1891, receive compen- 
sation for mileage on the outward voyage only. On an equivalent 
basis, or for each nautical mile outward bound, the compensation paid 
to foreign mail steamers to Asia via the Suez Canal is : By the German 
Government to the North German Lloyd line, $2.54 for steamships of 
14 knots; by the French Government to the Messageries Maritimes, 
$3.98 for steamships of 14 knots, and 12.82 by the British Government 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company for steamships, 
some of which are capable of a speed of 18 knots, the average speed, 
however, being up to this year only a trifle above the German and 
French rates. The act of 1891 provides a rate of $2 a mile (equiva- 
lent by construction of the Attorney-General to $2. 30 a nautical mile) 
for American steamships, required to make 16 knots, to attain which 
a consumption of over 50 per cent more coal is necessary than is 
burned by the foreign steamships referred to. The figures of the 
Canadian Pacific Mail Line from Vancouver to Hongkong via Yoko- 
hama are even more significant. The line comprises the three 
Empress steel steamships, each of 5,905 gross tons, built in 1891, of a 
speed of 16^ knots. The distance between Vancouver and Hongkong 
via Yokohama is 5,775 nautical miles, and the company has monthly 
sailings, making fifteen voyages a year, or a total mileage of 170,000 
miles. For this service it receives an annual subsidy of £60,000, 
toward which Canada contributes £14,450 and the Admiralty £7,300. 
This rate is equivalent to over $3.40 per nautical mile on the outward 
voyage, or, allowing for the half knot extra speed and the 900 extra 
tons of the British vessels, nearly double the $2 rate which alone is 
practicable for the Pacific under our act of 1891 as it stands. It is 
close to the rate we paj'' for our transatlantic mail steamships of 
11,000 tons and 20 knots speed. Obviously, either the speed require- 
ments in the second class of American mail steamships established by 
the act of 1891 must be reduced or the rate of compensation must be 
increased if in a reasonable time the necessary American lines on the 
Pacific are to be established. 

If necessary it could be shown that the third class under the act 
fails to meet the present situation in its requirements of tonnage, 
speed, and compensation in so far as vessels for the service with the 
West Indies and South America are concerned. The situation also 
has been materially changed by the events of the calendar year. The 
NAV98 3 
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Spanish Government since 1887 has expended, in round numbers, 
$2,000,000 annually, toward which the colonies contributed about 
$1,000,000, for the maintenance of steam communication between 
Spain and Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines [Appendix E]. 
While the contract of the Spanish Grovernment has some years to 
run, it is a moral certainty that the line to the Philippines must very 
soon be abandoned. There are no reasons in Spain's national policy 
for its maintenance, and the establishment of an American line to 
Manila must begin a competition which the Spanish line via Suez 
can not withstand. We must be prepared in time to undertake very 
many of the obligations toward the islands Spain has lost which Spain 
has hitherto discharged, and the supply of adequate transportation 
facilities is among the most important of those obligations. 

The British Government devotes £80,000 annually to the support 
of its steamship connection with the West Indies. The Royal Mail 
Line, which has the contract for this service, showed a surplus of 
£25,000 available for dividends at its last annual meeting in October. 
During the current month an American steamship line, under mail 
contract, will begin a regular semiweekly service between New York 
and Philadelphia or Boston and the British colony of Jamaica. The 
fruit trade between our Atlantic ports and the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America has for some years been a profitable sphere of employ- 
ment for foreign vessels. The entry of an American line into this 
sphere has been anticipated by a demand from British shipowners for 
Government support of British lines in this trade. This demand, 
expressed in an article from Lloyd's Gazette (Appendix E), signifi- 
cant of the promptitude and energy with which British shipping is 
supported, is to be answered by the establishment of four British sub- 
sidized lines between the British West Indies, the United States, and 
Canada, and for these contracts the Royal Mail Line is in advance a 
bidder. The competing American line will have a speed almost 
entitling it to rank in the second class under the act of 1891, and 
complies with all the requirements of the third class, except tonnage, 
and this exception will require the line to meet at the lowest rate of 
compensation early and formidable competition. 

It has been aimed to demonstrate that the act of 1891 is not adapted 
to the present requirements of our American steamships in competi- 
tion with the shipping of foreign nations. It fails to observe the 
fundamental differences between conditions on the Atlantic and on 
the Pacific. As to speed, tonnage, and compensation, the act lacks 
flexibility and adaptability to the different and varying conditions 
under which the United States must compete with foreign nations for 
the over-sea carrying trade or else abandon without effort this large 
and honorable sphere of human activity. As contracts under the act 
of 1891 are not made by the Secretary of the Treasury, it is not appro- 
priate to recommend specific modifications of this act in this report. 
It is, however, respectfully suggested that the matter be submitted to 
the Postmaster-General with a view to concerted recommendation 
which may lead to an early recasting of the act of 1891 so that it shall 
meet the requirements of 1899 and future years. 

TRANSPORTATION OF TROOPS AND SUPPLIES. 

A further question of national policy, closely associated with the 
matters just considered, must soon be determined. Under the stress 
of a war for which we were not wholly prepared, the War and Navy 
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Departments purchased a large number of merchant vessels, Ameri- 
can and foreign (Appendix E), for the transportation of troops, coal, 
and supplies. The retention of Porto Rico, Guam, and the Philip- 
pines and the military occupation of Cuba will require a consider- 
able and constant movement of men and supplies by the Government. 
This movement maybe so conducted as to contribute to the establish- 
ment of our commercial and maritime supremacy, or it may be so con- 
ducted as to impede the development of our merchant shipping, which 
should be one of the beneficial results of the war. It is of no account 
to the commerce of the United States whether merchant vessels tem- 
porarily employed in the transportation of troops, coal, and supplies be 
under the direction of army or navy olB&cers or their merchant masters. 
It is, however, a matter of some moment whether the considerable 
volume of transportation of men and freight required for military 
purposes be handled by American lines of steamships, or whether the 
Government which contributes to their support with one hand shall 
take away from that support with the other. This matter is to be 
determined upon a full and deliberate consideration of all the factors 
involved. As a commercial nation we are confronted with the facts 
that the value of our Navy exceeds the value of our merchant marine 
registered for foreign trade; the number and aggregate tonnage (so 
far as comparison is practicable) of our steam Navy exceeds the num- 
ber and aggregate of our steam merchant marine in foreign trade; the 
number of men employed in our Navy at the present time is nearly 
equal to the number of men, 21,000, who would be required to man 
all our merchant vessels registered for foreign trade when actually 
engaged in navigation. A statement of the relation of expenditures 
for naval purposes to the tonnage of the merchant marine of the 
principal maritime nations and to their commerce generally may be 
found in Appendix E. The fact that our Navy is out of proportion to 
our merchant marine is not cited as a reason for a small Navy, but as 
a reason for the creation of a larger merchant marine. The Atlantic 
fleet of merchant vessels owned by the Army (Appendix K) is able to 
keep afloat 15,000 troops at one time. It is assumed that the Govern- 
ment will not adopt the policy of keeping the nearly 100,000 tons of 
foreign merchant shipping already purchased, most of which for most 
of the time must be idle and a source of expense. Great Britain sends 
its garrisons to North American ports by contract with established 
lines of British steamships operating between England and Canada, 
thus contributing to their support, and "conveyance of troops" is a 
regular item in the accounts of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company. The policy to be adopted involves the views of other 
Departments besides the Treasury, and the views submitted are to 
be taken only as tentative suggestions from the point of view of the 
merchant marine. 

EXTENSION OF THE ACT ADMITTING THE NEW YORK AND^ PARIS. 

A modification of the act of 1891 as to speed, tonnage, and compen- 
sation will not suffice to establish as promptly as desirable powerful 
American mail steamship lines to the eastern coast of Asia and the 
Philippines. An extension of the act of May 10, 1892, will unquestion- 
ably be needed for the Pacific as it was found necessary for the 
Atlantic. There are not enough American seagoing steamships of 
4,000 tons, much less 5,000 tons, available for trans-Pacific lines, even 
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if the speed requirement be reduced below 16 knots and the compen- 
sation be fixed at over $2 per mile. Outside of the four American 
trans- Atlantic "liners," there areonly six American steamships of over 
4,000 gross tons adapted to transoceanic navigation. Two of these, 
the Seguranga and Vigilangia, are already employed in the mail service, 
under the act of 1891, between New York and Havana. The El BiOy 
built for the old Brazilian mail service, has been bought by the Navy. 
The three vessels of over 4,000 tons which are capable of the service 
proposed are the City of Peking, 5,080 gross tons. Hi knots, built in 
1874; the China, 4,940 gross tons, 17 knots, built in 1889; and the 
Arizona, 5,305 gross tons, 16 knots, built in 1879. The Arizona, which 
alone complies with requirements of the act of 1891, at present is 
owned by the War Department. The China and Arizona are foreign- 
built vessels entitled to American registers by special acts of Congress 
passed last June. Should Congress see fit to revise the act of 1891 
concerning mail compensation, probably eighteen months must elapse 
before steamships of 4,000 tons or over could be built in this country 
and put into operation. The interests involved are believed to be too 
important to warrant long and unnecessary delay. The situation on 
the Pacific coast at this time very closely resembles that on the Atlantic 
coast in 1892. The act of March 3, 1891, had been inoperative, so far 
as trans- Atlantic mail steamships were concerned, for over a year. On 
May 10, 1892, an act was approved providing that certain foreign-built 
steamships should receive American registers on condition that steam- 
ships of corresponding tonnage be built in the United States. While 
general in its terms, the act was in fact the grant of a special privilege 
to one corporation, as the only two vessels in existence which conformed 
to all of its requirements were the steamships City of New York and 
City of Paris. The act admitted foreign-built vessels to American 
registry upon the following conditions: 

1. That such vessels should be steamships engaged in freight or 
pfesenger business in an established line from a port in the United 
States. 

2. That they should not be less than 8,000 tons each. 

3. That they should have a speed of not less than 20 knots. 

4. That 90 per cent of the capital of the foreign corporation oper- 
ating such steamships at the time should be owned by citizens of the 
United States and have been so owned since January 1, 1890. 

5. That American owners should obtain a complete transfer of the 
title to such steamships from the foreign corporation. 

6. That the American owners should build in American shipyards 
steamships of an aggregate tonnage not less in amount than the 
steamships so admitted to registry. 

7. That each steamship so built or contracted for should be not less 
than 7,000 tons. 

8. That all vessels documented under the act should be available 
for the purposes of the United States in the event of war. 

9. That foreign-built vessels admitted under the act should not 
engage in the coasting trade. 

The direct result of that act was the construction of the St Louis 
and St. Paul in this country, the establishment of a successful trans- 
Atlantic mail line, and the addition of four valuable auxiliaries to 
the strength of the Government. The purpose of the act declared by 
Congress was "to encourage American shipbuilding," and it has 
already accomplished that purpose as far as it can unless extended. 
More encouragement under a more general law based on the same 
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principle, it is safe to assert from experience, would accomplish still 
more for shipbuilding and for navigation. Of all the conditions pre- 
scribed in the act of May 10, 1892, only three appear to conform to 
the purpose declared in the title of the act, while the remaining six 
are limitations or impediments to the encouragement afforded. They 
may now well be modified or removed, in view of the success which 
has attended the experiment on a restricted field. Those three con- 
ditions are the requirement that an equivalent tonnage should be 
constructed in American shipyards for the tonnage of foreign con- 
struction admitted to registry, that American ownership should be 
established, and that foreign-built vessels thus admitted should not 
engage in the coasting trade. The proposition to remove or modify 
the restriction as to size and speed is not only equitable to all private 
interests, but also is in line with our national professions. There was 
no delay in granting American registers to foreign-built vessels to 
carry our flag and men and arms in war. In five months Congress 
directed the unconditional issue of American registers to 15 foreign 
steamships of 42,715 tons, the Navy Department purchased 8 more 
such steamships of 23,627 tons, and the War Department has pur- 
chased 16 more of 70,846 tons, a total of 38 foreign steamships of 
131,883 tons brought under the merchant flag or the Government flag 
to prosecute the war (Appendix K). To carry our flag and men and 
merchandise in peaceful commercial pursuits to the Philippines and to 
Asia, to secure the full benefits of the war. Congress, it is suggested, 
may now provide for the issue of registers to foreign-built vessels 
under conditions which will involve the construction of equivalent 
tonnage in American shipyards. The fact that foreign-built steam- 
ships have been bought by the Government for the purposes of war 
will not under the law entitle them to American registers for purposes 
of trade, when the Government has no further use for them. When 
tonnage so acquired shall return to its normal use, it can acquire the 
privileges of American merchant shipping only through the action of 
Congress. 

Our own experience under the act of 1892 has its counterpart in the 
experience of Germany. When the German Government mail lines 
to Asia were first established, it was necessary to procure the first 
steamships required in Great Britain. This was permitted on condi- 
tion that the North German Lloyd should also construct steamships 
in German yards. The result of this arrangement has been the estab- 
lishment of two of the most important shipyards in Germany (Appen- 
dix E). From 1885 to 1891 the North German Lloyd spent in round 
numbers $7,500,000 in German yards and $9,000,000 in British yards. 
Under the system proposed for the United States, German shipyards 
developed so rapidly that from 1891 to 1897 the same company spent 
only $1,500,000 in British yards and $16,000,000 in German yards. 

SHIPPING BOUNTp:S. 

The specific measures thus far considered look toward the develop- 
ment of regular and quick steam communication under the American 
flag between the United States and foreign countries. The encour- 
agement of such lines, while desirable and in accord with the policy 
of maritime nations, falls short of a comprehensive project for the 
promotion of American navigation and shipbuilding. 

An increased tariff on all goods imported into the United States in 
foreign vessels above the tariff rates imposed on goods imported in 
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American vessels has been suggested as a means of increasing the use 
of American vessels. The plan is open to the elementary objection 
that it is in contravention of our treaties with Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Sweden and Norway, Italy, the Netherlands, Austria-Hungary, 
Denmark, Belgium, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Japan, 
China, Korea, Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, San Domingo, 
and Liberia (Appendix I). It involves the delay of abrogation of 
articles in our treaties with these nations and a general readjustment 
of our commercial relations with nearly all the civilized world. At 
the outset it raises most extensive diplomatic questions, which must 
be considered by the Department of State. 

The proposition has also been advanced to pay bounties on all 
American products or on certain American products exported from the 
United States in American vessels. This proposition, however, is met 
at the threshold by the same objection. We are bound by our treaties 
to pay the same bounties on goods exported in foreign vessels as we 
pay on exports in American vessels. The number of treaties contain- 
ing this provision is not so large as the number of treaties against 
discrimination, but it embraces Great Britain, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Italy, Denmark, Portugal, Austria-Hungary, Brazil, 
Argentina, Japan, and others (Appendix I). 

Maritime nations have resorted to neither of these projects for many 
years, France being a notable exception in its experiment for a little 
over one year with discriminating duties in 1871. They have, how- 
ever, made use of liberal mail subsidies and bounties for the construc- 
tion and navigation of vessels under the national flag. The following 
table shows the methods in use by the principal maritime powers, the 
amounts expended for the latest year for which a report is available, 
and the national tonnage (according to Lloyd's) : 



Country. 



Mail subsi- 
dies. 



Construc- 
tion boun- 
ties. 



Naviga- 
tion boun- 
ties. 



Gross tons. 



Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Austria-Hungary 

Netherlands 

Bussia 

Spain 

Sweden and Norway . 



a $3, 787, 942 
al, 330, 420 
a4, 962, 643 
el,7a5,167 

(d) 
el, 615, 110 
6372,266 



a $792. 525 
c3U2,306 



(d) 
(d) 



a $1,847, 923 
c 103, 738 
(d) 
(d) 



62,075,296 
/129,242 



(d) 



13,665,312 

2,113,981 

1,179,515 

855,478 

472,053 

349,814 

444,460 

594,434 

621,143 

2,196,002 



a 1897. 



61894. 



c Six months, 1896. 



d Not given. 



el893. 



/1895. 



The Japanese bounty act went into effect in October, 1896, but 
expenditures for the first year are not at hand. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, the principal Japanese steamship company, expected to receive 
this year 2,500,000 yen (=$1,250,000 gold) on twelve steamships as 
construction bounties. The Norwegian construction-bounty law was 
enacted in 1897. Besides mail compensation. Great Britain is paying 
this year $236,196 as retainers to a few fast-mail steamships which 
may be used as auxiliary cruisers in case of war (Appendix E). Great 
Britain has also included in her estimates for this year the sum of 
$1,219,923 to be expended on officers and seamen of the merchant 
service who are in the naval reserves. Of this expenditure the 
annual retainers, amounting to about $600,000, are an indirect con- 
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tribution to the merchant marine. The method of applying it is 
shown in detail in Appendix E. 

The most complete bounty systems now in operation are those of 
France, Italy, and Japan, the laws concerning which are translated 
in Appendix E. The Norwegian law of 1897 provides a bounty for 
domestic shipbuilding only, no bounty for navigation being necessar^'^, 
as differences between British and Norwegian laws, especially as to 
load line, impel many British owners to make use of the Norwegian 
flag. The French, Italian, and Japanese bounties are divided into 
two classes — first, a bounty paid to shipbuilders for the construction 
of vessels; second, a bounty paid to shipowners on the mileage navi- 
gated by national vessels. The compatibility of the bounty method 
with treaties has never been called in question. 

CONSTRUCTION BOUNTIES. 

Construction bounties in theory are designed to equalize the cost of 
construction in domestic and foreign yards. The principal laws on 
the subject, printed in later pages, consist of a variety of details which 
can not be briefly compared. The principal item in all these laws, 
however, is the bounty per gross ton paid for the construction of 
vessels. That bounty is as follows, the French limiting the bounties for 
wooden vessels to those over 150 tons, and the Japanese giving this 
bounty only to iron or steel steam vessels of over 700 tons : 





Prance. 


Italy. 


Japan. 


Norway. 


Spain. 


steel: 

Steam 


$12.55 
12.65 

7.72 
7.72 


$14.86 
14.86 

3.88 
3.88 


a$12to20 


$0.53 
.40 

.40 

.27 


$14.48 


SaU 


10.62 


Wood: 

Steam 




7.72 


Sail 




7.72 









a Silver. 

The operation of laws granting construction bounties has not as a 
rule been satisfactory. The three great Latin nations which have 
adopted them are at peculiar and well-understood disadvantages in 
the manufacture of steel in all of its large structural forms, and the 
relatively low rates of wages in those countries do not compensate for 
those disadvantages. While the rates of bounty per gross ton for 
steel construction above stated seem very high, they fall short of the 
actual difference in cost of construction between French, Italian, and 
Spanish yards on the one hand and British and German yards on the 
other. The United States is not under the natural disadvantages to 
which the Latin countries are subject. Our annual production of pig 
iron has several times of late years exceeded that of Great Britain, 
and our permanent attainment of the first place as a steel-producing 
nation is no longer a matter of conjecture. The difference in the cost 
of construction of seagoing steel steamships in this country and in 
Great Britain or Germany has grown rapidly less in the last eight 
years. It is even asserted by those in a position to have full knowl- 
edge of the technical facts that the difference in cost of construction 
at present is represented by the superior workmanship, better finish, 
and greater durability of the American vessel compared with corre- 
sponding foreign types. 
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It is not desirable that the system of direct construction bounties 
be adopted by this country. It is complex and would require fre- 
quent readjustment to meet changes in industrial conditions, besides 
calling for an extended and probably expensive system of government 
supervision of construction. Where it has been employed it has not 
produced the hoped-for results. If the cost of construction in the 
United States, class for class and type for type, is now equal or nearly 
equal to the cost abroad, such bounties are not necessary for the 
promotion of shipbuilding for the foreign trade. If there remain a 
difference in cost of construction at present — which seems to be the 
fact — that difference is indisputably becoming steadily less. Finally, 
the difference in first cost may properly be considered in the cost of 
operation, where it makes itself chiefly felt. It is very plain that any 
project which successfully aims to promote directly the navigation in 
foreign trade of vessels built in the United States also promotes 
American shipbuilding. While Germany offers no direct subsidies 
to shipbuilders, its subsidies to navigation have concededly built up 
German shipyards in the last dozen years with great rapidity. 

NAVIGATION BOUNTIES. 

Three practical courses, and only three, at the present time are open 
to the United States: 

First. We may retain our laws unchanged, ignore national naviga- 
tion, and continue to rely on vessels under foreign flags for the trans- 
portation of our exports and imports. 

Second. We may permit foreign-built vessels to register under the 
American flag, ship crews abroad, and materially increase national 
navigation. 

Third. We may extend direct Government aid in the form of navi- 
gation bounties to American vessels built in the United States, and 
thus increase both national navigation and national shipbuilding. 

The last named of these three courses is suggested to a very great 
extent by our new relationship to the rest of the world, effected by 
recent and familiar events. For the first time we now hold, and shall 
doubtless permanently hold, territory beyond the limit of the North 
American continent. If all that such possession involved were the 
physical force to keep these domains against all comers, the vote of 
some extra tens of millions every year to the Army and Navy would be 
sufficient. The flag of the United States, it is believed, should be more 
than the token of conquest by superior strength. Our maritime posi- 
tion must correspond to our pretensions, and to attain this result 
American shipyards and American ships must be increased, and 
reasonable contributions from the Treasury toward that result must 
not be begrudged. For many years this country has followed the 
policy of encouraging through legislation various forms of industry. 
The argument for the encouragement of shipbuilding and navigation 
is incomparably stronger than the argument which may be adduced 
in favor of Government aid to any other form of industry. If the 
principle be accepted, then the first point at which it should be applied 
is evidently that point where both the obligation of and the need for 
Government assistance is greatest. We have laws to encourage nearly 
all kinds of manufactures and mineral and agricultural products, for 
which in many instances we have natural advantages far above those 
enjoyed by any other country. In the unrestrained competition of the 
high seas for the foreign carrying trade, American shipping has been 
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allowed to dwindle before the shipping of rival nations supported by 
unremitting, intelligent, and liberal legislation. 

The difference in the cost of operating an American vessel, as 
already analyzed in certain instances of broad application, compared 
with the cost of operating a foreign vessel is at present an obstacle 
to our success on the seas. There is no indirect way by which this 
obstacle can be wholly overcome, even if indirection were desirable. 
That difference can be so nearly equalized by the assistance of Gov- 
ernment as to establish conditions under which American competi- 
tion will be feasible. With the changes in laws and new measures 
already recommended, it is proposed that there be enacted a bill pro- 
viding for navigation bounties to American vessels, graded so as to 
meet as far as practicable the differing conditions in different branches 
of the foreign trade. It has already beeh shown that in trade within 
a zone of 500 miles from our coasts American shipping enjoys special 
advantages which enable it nearly or quite to overcome advantages 
possessed by foreign shipping. In the zone beginning 500 mil^s from 
our coasts and extending to 1,500 miles from them our peculiar 
advantages rapidly disappear, and foreign shipping carries on two- 
thirds of the trade with this country. Beyond 1,500 miles none of 
the factors in the cost of operation are favorable to American vessels, 
while present natural advantages have been strengthened or substi- 
tutes for them supplied in the case of competing foreign vessels. 
Distance navigated is obviously the first measure of the varying 
degree of Government assistance required. 

A second measure is the tonnage or size of the vessel. Navigation 
bounties adjusted on the basis of tonnage serve at the same time the 
purpose of indirect bo'unties on construction. They have this plain 
advantage over construction bounties, that when based on tonnage, 
coupled with the distance traversed, navigation bounties represent 
actual public services performed in the training of seamen and the 
extension of trade and national prestige, while construction bounties 
are advance payments in the expectation that such services will be 
performed. While there are, of course, exceptions, smaller vessels 
as a rule engage also in the coasting trade, and, enjoying the advan- 
tages of our laws on that subject, have less need of and less claim 
for further legislative consideration. 

Material of construction is a factor which may be almost wholly 
ignored. We can build wooden vessels as cheaply as they can be 
built anywhere, though, under present conditions, such vessels are 
in fact expensive to operate, as is shown by their rapid disappearance 
from the world's merchant fleets. Except for limited uses, they must 
soon cease to be an appreciable element in our foreign trade. So far 
as the number of men employed in navigation and their rates of wages 
are concerned, there is no distinction based on the material of con- 
struction. 

The average number of men per 1,000 tons required to man steam 
vessels in foreign trade is 24, and to man sailing vessels is 17, accord- 
ing to British returns. These figures are recited to indicate approxi- 
mately the difference in the cost of operating steam and sail vessels, 
so far as wages are involved. This difference is accentuated by the 
fact that the differences in American and British wages to able seamen 
are not great (Appendix C), while the differences in wages of American 
and British engineers, firemen, and trimmers, not employed on sail 
vessels, constitute a large part of the difference in cost of operation 
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under the two flags, respectively. In order to grant a measure of 
assistance proportionate to actual conditions of competition, a distinc- 
tion in the bounties for steam and for sail vessels seems desirable. 

If the ocean mail act of 1891 is remodeled, a,s suggested, the subject 
of speed will be considered in connection with that measure. In a 
general navigation bounty law provision may also properly be made 
for vessels equally or exceeding 14 knots an hour. 

Under the French bounty law of 1893, the Italian bounty law of 
1896, and the Japanese bounty laAv of 1897 the highest rate of bounty 
paid for navigation is the French rate of 32 cents per ton for each 
1,000 miles navigated by a French steel sailing vessel in transoceanic 
trade. The French rate for steel steamships is 21 cents per ton for 
each 1,000 miles, the like Italian rate 15 cents, and the Japanese rate 
12^ cents (gold), or, respectively, 2.1 cents, 1.5 cents, and 1.25cents per 
ton per 100 miles on the outward and homeward voyages. These rates 
are referred to, not as a guide for our own action, but as an indica- 
tion of 4;he extent of government support deemed desirable by the 
countries named. Under our ocean mail act of 1891 we established 
substantially the uniform rate of 2 cents per ton per 100 miles. Thus 
our four great trans-Atlantic liners, of an average of 11,150 tons, 
receive $4 a mile for the ship, or $400 per 100 miles on the outward 
voyage. This rate is less than 4 cents per ton per 100 miles on the 
outward voyage, or barely 2 cents per 100 statute miles on the entire 
round trip. Yet the vessels under this contract are 20-knot steam- 
ships with very large crews. The steamships on our new mail line to 
Santiago and Jamaica are 2,000-ton vessels, required by law to make 
12 knots, and actually capable of 15 knots speed. The rat^ of com- 
pensation for these vessels is $67 per 100 miles on the outward voy- 
age, equivalent to 3.3 cents per ton per 100 miles on the outward 
voyage, or 1.7 cents per ton per 100 miles for the round trip. While 
the act of 1891 should be remodeled, as already indicated, the figures 
given suflace to show that lower bounty rates on general navigation — 
based on mileage and tonnage, and not involving speed requirements— 
than are employed by France will be adequate to produce the desired 
increase of American shipping. 

The French budget for 1897 contained appropriations of $8,000,000, 
in round numbers, for the promotion of the French merchant marine, 
including ocean-mail pay, navigation and construction bounties, and 
fishing bounties. The appropriations for the French navy for 1896 
(1897 not at hand) were, in round numbers, $53,000,000. For the past 
ten years the average annual appropriations of the United States for the 
Navy have been $26, 000, 000 (excluding the appropriation of $56,000,000 
at the last session of Congress). An expenditure by the United 
States of $4,000,000 a year on the development of our merchant marine 
would not be out of proportion to the expenditure of the other great 
republic, if naval appropriations be accepted as a superficial basis of 
comparison. The United States, however, is abundantly able to 
devote as large a sum annually to the development of its merchant 
marine as is France, while the reasons in support of such an expendi- 
ture by this country are stronger and the results would be much more 
satisfactory. The yearly sum of $8,000,000 will not be required. 
Less than $4,000,000 could be expended advantageously on the basis 
of our navigation for 1897. An average annual expenditure of 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000, scientifically adjusted to the actual condi- 
tions of competition and maintained for twelve or fifteen years, it may 
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confidently be predicted, would bring the United States to a rank 
above Germany and second only to Great Britain as a commercial 
power on the seas. The end to be attained is believed to be well worth 
the charge to be put upon the revenues. Even the expenditure will 
have its offsets on the Treasury books. Our past exi)enditure8 on 
naval construction have considerably reduced the cost of building war 
vessels in this country, and, with the extension of existing yards and 
the establishment of new yards, the cost of naval construction would 
still further decrease with the decrease of cost of commercial marine 
construction. Again, this autumn the first large war vessel for a for- 
eign nation undertaken in this country for many years was completed, 
and several more such vessels are now being built. The United States 
has obvious political advantages as a builder of warships for foreign 
nations. Any measure tending to increase our shipbuilding facilities 
will attract a trade which, under equal conditions, would gravitate to 
this country. German expenditures for the promotion of the mer- 
chant marine and domestic shipbuilding began in 1885. During the 
past four years, as a result of that policy, foreign nations have spent 
$25,000,000, in round numbers, for war vessels in German yards. 
This construction has not only been a source of profit to individual 
builders and of wages to their employees, but in the development of 
the industry has been a source of manifest strength to the Empire, 
not merely for fighting purposes, but in the larger and more impor- 
tant pursuits of commerce and manufactures. 

Our competitors have proceeded according to well-defined modern 
business methods, each selecting and imitating from current practices 
what was best adapted to its peculiar situation. By investing the 
necessary capital in the enterprise, the United States can have a cred- 
itable shipping in the foreign trade and become a shipbuilding power 
of the first class. There is no other way in which at this time that 
result can be reached. 

DEEP-SEA FISHERIES. 

A comprehensive and well-considered project for the restoration of 
our merchant marine must not overlook our deep-sea fisheries and the 
men engaged in them. From this source both our merchant marine 
and our Navy have always drawn considerable strength, and from the 
beginning of our Government this industry has been deemed entitled 
to special consideration. From Tables 14 and 15, at the end of this 
volume, it appears that the documented tonnage of vessels over 20 
tons engaged in the whale, cod, and mackerel fisheries on June 30, 
1898, was 62,823 gross tons, compared with 100,494 gross tons in 1888. 
Tonnage in the cod and mackerel fisheries alone has declined over 30 
per cent during the decade. The decrease in tonnage involves a 
decrease in seamen and fishermen. Many years have elapsed since 
the industry has received direct consideration from Congress. In the 
meantime the compettag Canadian industry has more than held its 
own under a bounty system through which the Dominion government 
contributes 1160,000 annually to promote the deep-sea fisheries and 
to maintain the force of fishermen. In 1897 Japan passed a law appro- 
priating $75,000 annually to encourage the industry on the Pacific. 
France expends $300,000 in round numbers annually on its deep-sea 
fisheries, and Germany has of late years granted government support 
to the industry on the North Sea. Under existing arrangements 
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Canadian fishing vessels entering ports of the United States are 
required to pay 3 cents per net ton tonnage tax. American fishing 
vessels entering Dominion ports for bait, provisions, etc., are required 
to pay a license tax of $1.50 per ton. During 1895 and 1896, under 
this arrangement, 124 American fishing vessels, of 10,104 tons, took 
out modus Vivendi licenses at a cost of 115,156. For the four years, 
from 1890 to 1893, inclusive, 400 American vessels paid 148,556 in 
license fees. 

Through. this license system American fishermen thus contribute 
a considerable sum toward the bounties which the, Canadian govern- 
ment devotes annually to its fisheries. The joint commission now 
engaged in considering matters of difference between the United 
States and Canada will, it is understood, make recommendations on 
the subject of the fisheries. Whatever those recommendations may 
be, the desirability of direct government assistance to American deep- 
sea fisheries can not be affected. There is no reason in the nature of 
things why the American deep-sea fisheries should continue to yield 
to Canadian competition, intelligently promoted by the Dominion 
government. The relations of this Bureau to the fisheries are remote, 
and for this reason it does not deem it proper to make specific recom- 
mendations. The relations of deep-sea fisheries and fishermen to the 
merchant marine should, however, be considered in legislation. In- 
formation bearing on the subject may be found in Appendix F. 

TONNAGE TAXES. 

The receipts from tonnage taxes during the year were $846,771, 
compared with $731,770 for the previous fiscal year. This tax is im- 
posed under the laws in the following manner: 

First. Vessels entering the United States from foreign ports in 
North America, Central America, the West Indies, the Bahamas, Ber- 
mudas, the coast of South America bordering on the Caribbean Sea, 
Newfoundland, and Hawaii are required to pay 3 cents per net ton, not 
to exceed five times a year, making the maximum annual charge 15 
cents per ton. 

Second. Vessels, from all other foreign ports are required to pay 
6 cents per net ton, not to exceed five times a year, making the maxi- 
mum annual charge 30 cents per ton. 

Third. Vessels from foreign ports or countries in which no tonnage 
or equivalent taxes are imposed on American vessels are exempt from 
tonnage taxes. Under this provision vessels from the Netherlands, 
Copenhagen, the Province of Ontario, the ports of Panama and Colon 
in Colombia, and a few minor islands and ports in the West Indies 
and the Dutch East Indies are exempt from tonnage taxes. 

Fourth. Vessels in the coasting trade of the United States are 
exempt. 

Fifth. In a few exceptional cases an additional penal or retaliatory 
tonnage tax, in some instances 50 cents and in other instances $1, is 
levied. This tax was levied only twenty tim es last year, and the receipts 
were only $1,048. In what follows this tax and the coasting exemption 
are not considered, as they are not pertinent to the discussion. It is 
also assumed that the tonnage tax is paid by the vessel on which it is 
levied, though in the last analysis it is paid in part at least by the 
producers and consumers of exports and imports here and abroad. 
It is also assumed that the flag of a vessel truly represents the nation- 
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ality of the capital which operates it, although a considerable number 
of steamships under British, Belgian, and Hawaiian flags are owned 
and operated by American capital, while vessels under Norwegian 
and Spanish flags are owned in Great Britain. 

The history of tonnage-tax legislation in this country, briefly recited, 
will be in itself an argument for the revision of the existing law. 
For a long period of years up to the period in the civil war when the 
necessities of Government compelled a resort to new measures of tax- 
ation, tonnage taxes were not imposed by the United States. This 
exemption of vessels from tonnage taxation was based on a careful 
regard for the interests of American navigation. For many years 
two-thirds of the combined entries and clearances of vessels in the 
foreign trade at ports of the United States were of American vessels, 
and only one-third of foreign vessels. Thus, in 1860, the combined 
entries and clearances of American vessels in the foreign trade at 
ports of the United States amounted to 12,087,209 tons, and of foreign 
vessels to only 4,977,916 tons. Fully 70 per cent of any taxes which at 
that time might have been levied on the entries of vessels would have 
been charged against American vessels, and an entire exemption 
from such taxation was a reasonable policy to promote American 
shipping. 

By the act of July 14, 1862, "increasing temporarily the duties on 
imports and for other purposes," Congress imposed a tonnage tax of 
10 cents per ton on each entry of a vessel from a foreign port. Vessels 
engaged in the coasting trade, the fisheries, or trade with Mexico, the 
British provinces of North America or the West Indies were required to 
pay this tax only once a year. By the act of March 3, 1865, Congress 
increased this tax to 30 cents, preserving the difference in charges 
between trades established by the act of 1862. This second act was 
distinctively a war-revenue measure. The difference between rates 
recognized the fact that, while the war and Confederate privateering 
had driven our flag from the high seas, in the nearby trade with the 
rest of North America American tonnage retained its preponderance. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864, the tonnage of combined 
entries and clearances at ports of the United States of vessels engaged 
in the foreign trade was 6,157,382 tons American and 7,212,350 tons 
foreign. There was some reason to hope that with the return of peace 
American vessels might regain the position lost during four years of 
civil strife. Accordingly, by the acts of July 18, 1866, and of March 2, 
1867, Congress prescribed that the tonnage tax of 30 cents on vessels 
engaged in oversea foreign trade should be levied only once a year, 
as in the case of the coasting and nearby foreign trade. Previous to 
this last act Congress by the act of July 28, 1866, had included the 
Sandwich or Hawaiian islands in the nearby foreign trade, in which 
the tax was levied but once a year. 

The act of March 2, 1867, imposed a uniform tonnage tax of 30 cents 
per net ton a year on all vessels in the foreign or domestic trade. 
This system obviously bore heavily on American shipping in the coast- 
ing trade, and by the act of July 14, 1870, *' to reduce internal taxation 
and for other purposes," Congress abolished tonnage taxes on vessels 
engaged in the coasting trade or the fisheries, trades confined to Ameri- 
can vessels. 

The legislation thus far considered was guided by enlightened self- 
interest, modified by the varying requirements of the revenue. If 
there be an exception to this statement, it may be found in the 
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failure of the acts of July 18, 1866, and March 2, 1867, to differentiate 
between the tonnage taxes imposed on the trade with near-by foreign 
ports and th0 trade with over-sea ports. The tonnage-tax provisions of 
the act of July 14, 1870, remained in operation until July 1, 1884, 
when the act of June 26, 1884, went into effect. The collections for 
the last year in operation of the act of 1870 — the year ended June 30, 
1884— were $1,295,772. 

By the act of 1884 Congress returned to the principles of the acts of 
1862 and 1865. It restored the difference in rates between vessels 
from remote and neighboring ports. It provided that the payment of 
tonnage taxes should be distributed over several entries instead of 
being made in an annual lump sum on the first entry of a vessel. 
The distinction in tonnage or equivalent taxes between vessels making 
voyages from foreign ports near home and those remote from home is 
drawn by practically all maritime nations. It rests on two considera- 
tions: First, vessels making short voyages are, as a rule, of light draft 
compared with over-sea vessels. In the improvement of harbors they 
entail much less expense on the Government making such improve- 
ments, and where tonnage contributes to the expenses of improve- 
ments of navigation their contribution should be relatively less than 
that of deep-draft vessels. Second, the trade of nations with near-by 
foreign ports usually closely resembles coasting trade, and it is the 
practice of maritime nations to assimilate it in respect to charges and 
in other respects to the coasting trade. Thus the phrase ' ' home trade " 
in British laws applies to the trade between ports of the United King- 
dom and of the Continent of Europe between the river Elbe and Brest, 
inclusive, as well as to the strictly coasting trade of the United King- 
dom. Because trade with near-by foreign ports is carried on by 
smaller vessels, it is usually carried on by vessels of the nations 
lying near one another, and through lower charges a preference is 
given to domestic vessels. This preference, by the consent of along- 
established practice of nations, is regarded as no contravention of treaty 
stipulations, insuring equal treatment to the vessels of the contracting 
nations. Congress, in 1884, undoubtedly had these considerations 
in view when it provided that the former uniform tonnage rate of 30 
cents per annum should be superseded by a maximum annual charge 
of 30 cents on vessels engaged in over-sea navigation, while the maxi- 
mum charge on vessels engaged in what corresponds to the French 
term "cabotage international" should be only 15 cents. During the 
year ended June 30, 1884, the tonnage of vessels which entered the 
United States from the more remote foreign ports was: American, 
610,999 tons; foreign, 7,676,616; while the tonnage entered from near- 
by foreign ports was: American, 2,391,294 tons; foreign, 4,189,919 
tons. The act of 1884, by this provision, thus held in view the interests 
of American shipping, while at the same time conforming strictly to 
the customs of maritime nations. The proposition to impose one uni- 
form rate of tonnage taxes on vessels from all foreign ports is delusive 
in the argument that treaties contemplate it, and in practice would 
be oppressive to our national interests. 

The acts of 1862 and 1865 imposed tonnage taxes at each entry of 
a vessel from a foreign port, thus making the charge in a measure the 
equivalent of the extent to which the vessel used a port, its improve- 
ments, and safeguards. This is the practice of substantially all the 
maritime nations. By the acts of 1867 and 1870 vessels were required 
to pay at the first entry a tonnage tax of 30 cents, and thereafter were 
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exempt for the rest of the year, regardless of whether one or many 
entries were made. The harshness of this rule is evident. The impo- 
sition of the entire tax at the first entry deprived the shipowner of 
interest on the sum thus paid for nearly a year, while its payment 
from voyage to voyage would materially ease the burden. Again, the 
inequality of levying a tax of 30 cents per ton at one entry of a ship 
making the voyage from an Asiatic port to an Atlantic port of the 
United States, where only one round voyage a year is practicable, and 
of levying the same amount on a trans- Atlantic steampship making 
four, five, or more entries in a year, is evident. Making six voyages, 
the steamship would pay practically only 5 cents at each entry, and 
making twelve voyages, as is now done, she would pay only 2^ cents 
at each entry, compared with 30 cents tax imposed on the single 
possible entry of the ship. The act of 1884 partially remedied these 
inequalities. It distributed the maximum annual tax over five voy- 
ages and divided in the same manner the payment of the tax of 15 
cents on vessels entering from near-by foreign ports. Thus the rate 
at each entry was fixed at 6 cents or 3 cents per net ton, according to 
the foreign port of clearance. The rates imposed by that act are those 
now in force in the United States. The receipts from tonnage dues 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885 — the first year of the new 
act — were $390,875, compared with $1,295,772 of the year ended June 
30, 1884. 

The act of 1884, as amended by the act of 1886, requires amend- 
ment in several particulars. The rates of tonnage tax imposed by 
the United States are very much lower than corresponding taxes 
imposed by other maritime nations. First, there is no apparent 
national policy in these low rates. While so large a proportion of 
the shipping engaged in our deep-sea carrying trade is under foreign 
flags, these low rates are in effect contributions by us toward the 
maintenance of foreign competitors with American shipping. Second, 
the aggregate contribution of shipping in the foreign trade toward 
the maritime expenditures of the United States is wholly inadequate 
when regarded from the point of view of similar contributions toward 
the maritime expenditures of foreign nations or of the extent and 
nature of our national expenditures for the improvement and safe^ty 
of salt-water navigation. 

FOREIGN CHARGES ON TONNAGE 

In the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1897 it 
was stated : 

In view of onr large expenditures for the benefit of navigation, amounting to 
abont $30,000,000 a year, and of the fact that about 75 per cent of the tonnage 
engaged in our foreign trade is composed of foreign shipping, Congress may well 
consider whether there should not be a readjustment of tonnage taxation. 

The British Government levies light dues, corresponding to our 
tonnage taxes, ostensibly to maintain its light-house establishment, 
but in fact the receipts from this source are in excess of the expendi- 
tures for lighting the coast and are applied to other purposes. For 
the British fiscal year ended March 31, 1898, the amount collected 
'for light dues was £603,000, or, in round numbers, $3,000,000. The 
report for this year has not been received, but the report for the 
British fiscal year 1896 (Appendix H) shows that the receipts from 
light dues were $850,000 in excess of all expenses for lighting the 
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coast. This surplus was applied to various purposes, among them, in 
part, to the mercantile marine oflaces (corresponding to our shipping 
commissioners' offices), life-saving apparatus, relief of distressed 
British seamen abroad (for the corresponding relief of American sea- 
men Congress makes annual appropriations), boiler inspections, 
pensions to mercantile-marine officers, etc. These light dues are 
levied theoretically on the basis of light-houses passed in entering and 
clearing a port, and therefore vary at the different ports and at the 
same port, according to the direction from which a vessel enters or 
toward which she clears. The tables showing these rates fill 150 
large printed pages. Light dues are charged against vessels both 
when they enter and when they clear. They are charged at every 
entry and every clearance. They consist of general light dues and 
local light dues. In response to inquiry through the customary official 
channels, the British Boaixi of Trade has furnished a table of the 
general and local light dues charged on a vessel from New York and 
entering and clearing at eight of the principal seaports of the United 
Kingdom (Appendix H). It show that on a voyage from New York a 
vessel to Liverpool pays 9 cents per net ton, to London IQJ cents, to 
Southampton 6 cents plus, to Cardiff 8 cents plus, to Bristol S^ cents, 
to Swansea 7^ cents, to Belfast 8^ cents, and to Greenock nearly 10 
cents. The uniform tonnage tax levied at ports of the United States 
is 6 cents on vessels from the British ports named. The British rate 
is uniformly higher than the American rate. Furthermore, the 
American tax is imposed only five times during a year, the maximum 
annual charge being 30 cents, while the British charge is imposed at 
each entry and clearance. During a year twelve trans- Atlantic round 
trips are frequently made by express steamships between New York 
and Liverpool or Southampton, and fourteen voyages have been made. - 
A steamship making twelve voyages would thus pay annually 30 cents 
in tonnage taxes at New York, and annually in light dues $1.08 at 
Liverpool, $1.26 at London, and 74 cents at Southampton. 

The Bureau does not overlook the fact that at its late session Par- 
liament passed an act materially reducing general light dues in the 
United Kingdom. This act will go into effect on April 1, 1899, and 
its main provisions may be found in Appendix H. It will impose a 
tax of 44 cents per ton on sailing vessels and 5^ cents per ton on steam 
vessels in the foreign trade, the tax to be levied not more than six 
times during a year and the maximum annual charge to be 33 cents 
in the case of a steam vessel and 25 cents in the case of a sailing vessel. 
To these figures must be added, however, the various light dues levied 
by local authorities at certain British ports. There are no such dues 
at Liverpool, Cardiff, or Swansea. At Southampton they amount to 
a fraction undef 1 cent or 10 cents on twelve voyages, making the 
proposed rate at that port 43 cents annually on a steamship from New 
York. This coming reduction in British light dues to rates not exceed- 
ing by more than 50 per cent American tonnage taxes should be no 
guide for the action of Congress. It is essentially a measure for the 
protection of British shipping. As illustrative, attention is invited to 
paragraph 6 of the act which in effect partially refunds light dues to 
British vessels under certain conditions, and in principle is thus a 
general bounty in which all British shipping may participate if it 
desires to do so (Appendix H). For several years British shipowners 
have endeavored to secure a reduction in light dues. A year ago 
they protested against the charges, then and now in force, on* the 
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ground that the taxes were regulated not solely by the cost of main- 
taining the lights but to provide for a number of other services, the 
surplus going into *'a mysteriously constituted fund which was offi- 
cially regard^ as a sort of lucky bag from which all and sundry obli- 
gations could, if the need arose, be discharged." Toward this fund 
American shipowners have been contributing for many years, without 
complaint, taxes three and four times greater than the corresponding 
taxes levied in ports of the United States. During the British fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1897, the tonnage of combined entries and 
clearances with cargo in the foreign and home trade of the United 
Kingdom paying light dues comprised 116,198,470 tons British and 
20,778,870 tons foreign. British light dues fall on British shipowners 
accordingly in the ratio of nearly six to one compared with the tax on 
foreign shipowners. In spite of this fact, radically different from the 
situation in the United States where British shipping also preponder- 
ates, the agitation for the reduction of British light dues had slight 
prospect of success until at the last session of Congress the proposi- 
tion to increase American tonnage taxes to war rates was advanced. 
The fact that this country was treating British shipowners with three 
or four times the liberality shown by their own Government, and was 
in effect requiring small contributions here where lighting the coasts 
and shores costs $3,500,000, and thus enabling them to pay contribu- 
tions more by nearly $1,000,000 than was required to meet the expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000 on lighting the British coast — this fact may have 
been of weight with Parliament. It may also have been considered that 
the British authorities were not in a position to object to an increase 
in American charges sufficient to meet the cost of lighting our coasts 
while taxes were levied in British ports 50 per cent in excess of osten- 
sible requirements. 

The Imperial Government imposes no charges on shipping in ports 
of the German Empire, such charges being levied by the authorities 
of the several maritime states of the Empire. In Appendix H may be 
found the laws governing the imposition of tonnage taxes at Hamburg 
and Bremen, the two ports of the German Empire with which we have 
communication. The taxes imposed at Hamburg are 12 pfennigs (2.9 
cents) per cubic meter (1 ton=2.8 cubic meters) or a fraction over 8 
cents per ton. The light dues imposed at Bremen are 11 pfennigs per 
cubic meter, or a fraction under 8 cents per ton. (The U. S. consul 
reports these charges as 9.8 cents on steamships at Bremerhaven.) 
These charges are imposed at every entry of a vessel. An express 
steamship to Hamburg or Bremen, making 12 voyages a year, would 
thus average 96 cents per ton at the German port of entry compared 
with 30 cents at New York. From January 26, 1888, to January 2, 
1897, vessels from Germany were wholly exempt from tonnage taxes in 
American ports, this exemption being equivalent in effect to an aver- 
age annual subsidy of over $50,000 [210,000 marks] by the United 
States to the two principal German steamship lines. The so-called 
reciprocal exemption feature of our tonnage-tax law is considered on 
a later page. 

The French law imposing taxes on tonnage, which went into effect 
December 29, 1897, may be found in Appendix H. French taxes on 
the entry and clearance of vessels are of two classes: First, the "droits 
du quai" or wharf charges, levied by the central Government under 
the act referred to, and corresponding generally to our tonnage taxes; 
and second, "taxes locales," which are collected at the custom-houses, 
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and turned over to the chamber of commerce, or other local institu- 
tions, to be expended by them on deepening channels and other 
harbor improvements. These taxes, of course, vary at different ports 
and at different times. Thus at Havre the "droits du quai," or ton- 
nage dues, under the general law, are 1 franc (19.3 cents per ton), 
and the "taxes locales" 40 centimes (7^ cents) additional, while at 
Marseilles the tax is only 1 franc under the general law. The rela- 
tionship is doubtless accidental, but it is worth noting that the taxes 
levied on vessels entering French ports, more than half of which are 
foreign, produce a sum suflacient to pay the general construction and 
navigation bounties of France (not including mail contracts). Indi- 
rectly French vessels are thus repaid their general and local tonnage 
taxes, and a considerable surplus remains for bounties. The follow- 
ing table, showing the taxes levied on all shipping and bounties paid 
to French shipping, illustrates the statement: 





Bounties. 


Taxes. 


Year. 


Construc- 
tion. 


Naviga- 
tion. 


Total. 


Taxes 
locales. 


Droits 
du quai. 


TotaL 


1896 


Francs. 

4,106,350 

2,800,673 

2,089,302 

2,113,543 


Francs. 
9,574.731 
8,580,892 
7,853,939 

6,071,808 


Francs. 
13,681,081 
11,381,565 
9,943,241 
8,184,351 


Francs. 
5,966,336 
5,607,607 
5,471,490 
5,244,872 


Francs. 
7,371,339 
7,497.905 
8,058,483 
7.799,635 


Francs. 
13,337,675 
13,006,512 
13,529.973 


1895 ^ 

1894 


1893 


13,W4,507 




Total 


11,108,868 


32,081,370 


43,190,238 


22,190,305 


30,727,362 


52,917,667 





The Italian law of July 23, 189G, imposing anchorage taxes, may be 
found in Appendix H. Its principal section imposes an anchorage tax 
of 1.40 lire per net ton, equivalent to 27 cents, on a steamship enter- 
ing an Italian port from beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. This tax is 
imposed at each entry, but may be commuted for a year on payment 
of three times the tax, or 81 cents. During 1896 the tonnage of steam 
vessels entering Italian ports in foreign trade was 1,539,806 tons Ital- 
ian and 5,347,469 tons foreign. For the same year the receipts from 
anchorage taxes were 6,138,987 lire. For the first six months of the 
new act the bounties to Italian shipping (not including mail contracts 
amounting to about 9,000,000 lire) were 2,123,698 lire, indicating an 
annual expenditure of about 4,500,000 lire. The same coincidence is 
apparent in the Italian as in the French statistics, receipts from anchor- 
age taxes, chiefly from foreign vessels, producing a sum more than 
sufficient to pay the general navigation and construction bounties paid 
by the Government to Italian shipping. It is also worth noting that 
the anchorage tax was increased from 1 lira to 1.4 lire by the act of 
July 23, 1896, the principal provisions of which increased the bounties 
to Italian shipping. 

The Norwegian law has not been translated; but a recognized 
authority on port charges (Urquhart's Dues and Charges on Shipping 
in Foreign Ports, London, 1897, p. 336) states that the tonnage and 
light dues in Norway are 80 ore inward and 50 ore outward per ton on 
vessels with cargo, or 130 ore on entry and clearance combined, 
equivalent to 35 cents per net ton. This charge, however, is imposed 
only on that portion of the vessel's net tonnage which is actually 
filled with cargo, and is thus a variable charge at each entry. 

The vessels of the five nations. Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Norway, whose laws have been considered, constitute over 
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90 per cent of the foreign tonnage entering American ports in foreign 
trade. (The total entries of foreign tonnage in the United States for 
the fiscal year 1897 were 18,234,922 tons, of which 16,618,489 tons were 
British, German, French, Italian, and Norwegian). A review of the 
laws of other countries has not seemed necessary. An approximate 
knowledge of the distribution of tonnage taxes, light dues, or equiva- 
lent charges, upon national vessels and foreign vessels in each of the 
five nations under consideration may be obtained from the following 
table of the tonnage of national vessels and foreign vessels entering 
and clearing in foreign trade the ports of each of those nations for the 
year 1896 (the table is taken from the return of the British Board 
of Trade to the House of Commons, June 23, 1898) : 



Country. 



National vessels. 



Tonnage. Per cent. 



Foreign vessels. 



Tonnage. Per cent. 



United Kingdom 

Norway 

Gtermany 

France 

Italy 

United States... 



61,472,134 
3,913,321 

10,283,952 
9,133,960 
4,101,661 

10,525,919 



71.9 
66.9 

42.7 
30.4 
24.1 
24.8 



23,990,288 
1,937,466 
13,802,380 
20,892,972 
12,903,626 
31,877,850 



28.1 
33.1 
57.3 
69.6 
75.9 
75.2 



From the statements made above and an examination of the laws 
and'figures in Appendix H, it is safe to make the following general 
deductions: 

(1) The rates of tonnage taxes — light dues or charges equivalent to 
our tonnage taxes — are without exception higher in the ports of the 
five principal foreign maritime nations than they are in ports of the 
United States. 

(2) The taxes are imposed at each entry of a vessel in foreign trade, 
thus (a) distributing the burden of the tax, and (6) making the tax 
an equivalent in a measure of the use made by the vessel of harbor 
improvements, lights, etc. 

(3) The rates and aggregate receipts appear as a rule to bear a 
more or less definite relationship to expenditures for certain maritime 
purposes. 

(4) The rates of taxation are uniformly lower on vessels trading 
with neighboring foreign ports than on vessels trading with more 
remote foreign port-s. 

(5) Rates of taxation are uniformly higher on steamships than on 
sailing vessels. 

(6) The rates on vessels in ballast are lower than on vessels with 
cargo, and generally vessels in ballast both entering and clearing are 
exempt. 

(7) Vessels are not exempted from those taxes by virtue of any 
agreement with other nations, offering ostensibly the same exemption. 

The system of tonnage taxation established for the United States 
in 1884 and now in operation differs in all but one respect from the 
seven points of identity in the foreign systems considered. We dis- 
tinguish in charges between remote and near-by foreign ports. 

EXPENDITURES FOR MARITIME PURPOSES. 

Thus the Government of the United States imposes lower naviga- 
tion charges on shipping in the foreign trade than are imposed by any 
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other of the great maritime nations. These charges are not reduced 
to a relatively low rate to promote American shipping, for, as already 
indicated, foreign shipping receives much the greater benefit from 
them. They are not fixed at low rates because our foreign commerce 
is small, because it is second only to that of the Unit^ Kingdom. 
They are not low, because our expenditures for maritime improve- 
ments and safeguards are small, for the Government of the United 
States spends annually much greater amounts for these purposes than 
are spent by any foreign government. During the decade ended 
June 30, 1897, there was appropriated from the Treasury of the United 
States a grand total of $181,941,777 for rivers and harbors, for the 
Light-House Establishment, for the Life-Saving Service, and for the 
Marine Hospital, or an annual average of $18, 194,177. (Appendix G. ) 
Tonnage taxes — the only charge imposed on shipping by the Federal 
Government to meet this expenditure — ^f or the same ten years amounted 
to only $5,612,825, or 3 per cent of the expenditure, hardly adequate 
to pay the interest on the investment, and wholly inadequate to meet 
expenses of maintenance. During these ten years the tonnage enter- 
ing the United States from foreign ports, excluding the Great Lakes, 
has comprised 34,967,075 tons American and 128,045,519 foreign. 
During the same ten years the British Government has collected as 
light dues $26,000,000 in round numbers, and has expended about 
$20,000,000 in lighting the coast of the United Kingdom. 

In view of the great expenditures which we have made and are 
destined to make for the improvement of our seacoast, channels, and 
harbors, without a charge of one dollar to the foreign ships which 
make use of them to a greater extent than they use any other harbors 
in the world, it is suggested that the establishment of rates of tonnage 
taxation on vessels in the oversea trade substantially equivalent to 
those now imposed at London, Liverpool, Hamburg, and Bremen, and 
sufficient to raise a revenue that wiU pay a fair share of the expense 
of lighting the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts of the United States, 
is a reasonable proposition. 

At the end of the current fiscal year New York City will be the first 
seaport of the world. For the year 1897 the combined entries and 
clearances of vessels in the foreign trade at London amounted to 
15,797,659 net tons (a gain of 215,000 tons during the year) and at 
New York to 14,211,315 tons. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1898, New York's tonnage was 15,343,042 tons. The requirements of 
the port of New York in the depth of water of its channels and 
length of its piers and wharves are already greater than those of any 
harbor in Great Britain. To meet the first of these requirements the 
Federal Government xnust spend large sums of money for which it 
will ask no direct return from shipowners. The following table fore- 
shadows obligations upon the Treasury of the United States. It 
states a few facts concerning the 50 largest ocean steamships in the 
world, which are suggestive of the immediate future of transoceanic 
navigation. Of these 50 steamships, 33 make New York a port of 
entry, while only 17 enter at Liverpool, 9 at London, and 7 at Ham- 
burg. Several steamships for continental ports touch at Southamp- 
ton. All but 4 of these vessels have been built within the last ten 
years. The average age is under four years. Probabilities of size, 
length, and draft in the marine construction of the next decade, and 
of channel, harbor, and dock requirements and, in the United States, 
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of national expenditure will suggest themselves upon examination of 
the table : 



Name. 



Kaiser Wilhelm 

dep Orosse. 

Lucania 

Campania 

Pennssrl vania 

Pretoria 

Cymric 

Kaiser Friedrich 

der Orosse. 
St. Louis 



St. Paid 

New England . 

Bulgaria 

Brasilia 

Barbarossa 

New York 



Paris 

K6nigin Luise 

Priedrich der 
Grosse. 

Bremen 

Briton 

G^eorgic 

Statendam 



Teutonic .... 

Majestic 

La Touraine . 
Armenian... 

Victorian 

Canada 

Rotterdam.. 



Cestrian 

Kensingrton 

Soutliwark 

Auguste Victoria . 

City of Rome 

FOist Bismarck... 

Cevic 

Delphic 



American . 



European.. 

Umbria 

Etruria 

Ultonia 

Monmouth . 

EgTpt 

India 

Arabia 

China 

Scot 

Gtothic 



Algoa 

Knight Errant . 



Total .... 
Average. 



National- 
ity. 



German .. 

British.... 

do 

German .. 

do..... 

British.... 
German .. 

American. 



do..... 

British.... 
German .. 

do 

do 

American 



....do... 
Qerman . 
....do.... 



do..,. 

British... 
do.... 

Holland. . 

British"- 
do..-. 

French... 

British... 

do.... 

do.... 

Holland.. 

British... 

do.... 

do.... 

German . 

British... 

German . 

British... 
do.... 



.do. 



....do. 
....do. 
-..do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do- 
.....do- 
....do. 



.do. 
.do. 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



U,349 

12,852 
13,050 
12,891 
12,800 
12,662 
12,481 

11,629 

11,629 
11,600 
10,961 
10,961 
10,769 
10,674 

10,669 
10,566 
10,631 

10,525 

10,248 
10,077 
10,000 

9,984 
9,966 

8,893 
8,826 
8,826 
8,806 
8,802 

8,776 
8,669 
8,607 
8,479 
8,453 
8,480 
8,301 
8,273 

8,196 

8,194 
8.128 
8,120 
8,066 
8,001 
7,912 
7,911 
7,908 
7,899 
7,815 
7,755 

7,575 
7,664 



Year ^ 
built. fl 



484,931 
9,698.66 



1897 i 



1893 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1897 

1895 

1895 
1898 
1898 
1897 
1896 



1889 
1896 
1896 

1897 
1897 



1889 
1889 
1890 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1896 
1894 
1893 
1889 
1881 
1890 
1894 
1897 

1895 



1884 
1884 
1898 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1891 
1893 



1897 



(a) 



627.4 

601.0 
601.0 
560.0 
560.0 
585.5 
581.7 



535.6 



500.0 
500.3 
525.0 
527.6 

527.6 
525.0 
523.0 

5%.l 
530.3 
558.7 



565.8 
566.8 
520.2 
512.5 
512.6 
500.4 
470.3 

612.6 

480.0 

480.0 

620.8 

660. 

602.6 

600.0 

476.9 

475.9 

475.9 
SOL 6 
SOL 6 
512.0 
490.5 
499.8 
499.9 
499.7 
500.5 
531.0 
490.7 

455.0 
470.0 



520.68 



t 



35.8 

37.8 
37.8 
4L0 
41.0 
37.9 
44.0 

26.8 



35.9 
38.0 
34.1 
34.8 
22.0 

22.0 
34.8 
34.8 

34.8 
36.1 
36.0 



Terminal ports. 



cc 



Knots} 

20 1 New York—Bremen. 

, New York— Liverpool. 
20 Do. 

13i New York— Hamburg. 
13i Do. 

15i New York— Liverpool. 
20 New York— Bremen. 



39.2 
39.3 
34.6 
35.0 
35.0 
3L1 
30.2 

35.0 
37.0 
37.1 
33.8 
87.0 
38.0 
38.0 
40.0 

35.9 

85.9 
88.2 
38.2 
44.1 
25.0 
36.7 
25.1 
36.7 
25.1 
17.9 
33.5 

23.4 
31.9 



33.92 



12 
12 
151 

20 

20 
15i 
15i 

15i 

m 

13 



15 

14 

14* 
18* 
17* 
19 
13 
12 



18* 

18i 
181 
18i 



New York— South- 
ampton. 

Do. 
Boston— Liverpool 
New York— Hamburg. 

Do. 
New York— Bremen. 
New York— South- 
ampton. 

Do. 
New York— Bremen. 

Do. 

Do. 
Africar— Southampton. 
New York— Liverpool. 
New York— Rotter- 
dam. 
New York— Liverpool. 

Do. 
New York— Havre. 
Boston— Liverpool. 

Do. 

Do. 
New York— Rotter- 
dam. 
Boston — ^Liverpool. 
New York— Antwerp. 

Do. 
New York— Hamburg. 
New York— Glasgow. 
New York— Haniburg. 
New York— Liverpool. 
New Zealand— Lon- 
don. 
New Orleans— Liver- 
pool. 

Do. 
New York— Livei-pool. 

Do. 
Boston— Liverjjool. 
Africa— London. 
Asia— London. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Africa— Southampton. 
New Zealand— Lon- 
don. 
New York— Hamburg. 

Do. 



a Under 4 years. 



Conclusions which may be drawn from the table as to the extent by 
which foreign shipping profits without cost from our system of Federal 
harbor expenditures in New York would follow also from a detailed 
examination of the facts concerning navigation at any other impor- 
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tant American seaport. Within the last few years the Federal Gk)v- 
ernraenthas expended upward of $6,000,000 on deepening the channel 
and harbor at Galveston. In 1890 the American steam tonnage enter- 
ing and clearing that port in foreign trade was 16,953 tons; foreign, 
260,844 tons; in 1897 the American steam tonnage entering and clear- 
ing there in foreign trade was 2,926 tons, and the foreign was 1,012,421 
tons. The Bureau does not know the sum spent on the Mississippi 
jetties and on the approaches to New Orleans, but they amount to mil- 
lio^^s of dollars. Since 1890 foreign steam tonnage entering and 
clearing New Orleans has increased 50 per cent, to 2,443,092 tons for 
1897, while the American steam tonnage in foreign trade entering and 
clearing at that port has risen from 199,521 tons in 1890 to only 211,419 
tons in 1897. 

That this country derives great benefit from its expenditures for 
maritime purposes is not, of course, disputed. It is aimed to empha- 
size the fact, at the risk of wearying by reiteration, that the great 
improvements and safeguards to navigation, which are a necessity to 
modern steamships, are furnished by the United States without charge 
to the shipping which benefits by them, while in other countries direct 
charges are imposed on shipping for substantially all such improve- 
ments and safeguards. The British system could not be more lumi- 
nously set forth than in the following brief extract (in which the liberty 
of italicizing a few words has been taken by this office) concerning the 
*' deepening of the Thames," from Lloyd's Gazette, the recognized 
spokesman for British shipping interests: 

The conservators of the Thames have decided tipon a scheme which will have 
the effect of bringing about a considerable improvement in the navigable channels 
of the river between Gravesend and the Nore. Owners of deep-draft vessels, like 
those engaged in the Eastern and American trade, demanded some time ago that if 
London was to hold its own in competition with Liverpool, Southampton, and other 
ports it was necessary to give the Thames a uniform depth from the Nore to 
Gravesend of something like 30 feet at low water spring tides, and the repre- 
sentatives of some of the large shipping companies went so far as to insist that 
this great depth should be carried as far as the entrance to the Royal Albert Docks, 
or, in other words, 16 miles higher up the river. In the scheme upon which they 
have resolved the conservators propose to obtain not a channel 30 feet deep, but 
one which at dead low water spring tides shall in no place between the Nore and 
Gravesend be le^s than 1,000 feet in width and 26 in depth, and they propose to 
effect this great improvement tmY^oit^anj/ addition to the burden of charge already 
home by shipowners. It is pointed out by the conservators that a low water chan- 
nel 26 feet deep, extending from the Nore to Gravesend, will be sufficient for at 
least nine-tenths of the shipping regularly entering the port of London, and they 
do not consider it reasonable that owners generally should be heavily taxed in 
order tlmt a still greater depth may be maintained for the benefit of tlie few vessels 
remaining. The contemplated improvement will be accomplished solely by means 
of dredging. 

RECIPROCAL TONNAGE-TAX EXEMPTIONS. 

By the act of May 28, 1864 (found in section 4232 of the Revised 
Statutes), mail steamships between the United States and Brazil were 
exempted from tonnage taxes at American ports so long as a similar 
immunity was granted in Brazilian ports. This act is no longer opera- 
tive, though it remains unrepealed on the books. It serves no useful 
purpose whatever. Its repeal is recommended, for its existence may 
lead to a misapprehension by foreign governments. 

By section 14 of the act of June 26, 1884, Congress directed the 
President to suspend the collection of tonnage taxes on vessels entered 
from the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Bahamas, Bermu- 
das, West Indies, Mexico, and Central America down to and including 
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Aspinwall (Colon) and Panama, in so far as those rates were in excess 
of similar taxes imposed at foreign ports in the geographical territory 
described. By section 11 of the act of June 19, 1886, Congress in 
obedience to the ''most favored nation" clause of our treaties, ex- 
tended this principle of reciprocity in tonnage taxation and directed 
the President to reduce our tonnage taxes on vessels entering the 
United States from a foreign country to the rates imposed by that 
country, and where a foreign country imposed no tonnage taxes, light 
dues, or equivalent charges on vessels from the United States, the 
President was directed to exempt vessels from that country from ton- 
nage taxes at American ports. By section 12 of that act the President 
was directed to invite all foreign nations to abolish tonnage taxes, 
light dues, and official fees for services to vessels. The operations of 
this principle of exemption from tonnage taxation were considered in 
detail in the reports of the Bureau for 1895, 1896, and 1897. The re- 
peal of the sections which embody the principle is again most earnestly 
recommended. There is no real reciprocity in the project. No mari- 
time nation except Denmark has eyer accepted the invitation which 
was issued by the President in 1886 to abolish all tonnage taxes, light 
dues, and other charges on shipping. Tonnage taxes, light dues, or 
equivalent charges of maritime nations, as already shown, are almost 
without exception greater than those now imposed by the United States. 
Long before the act of 1886 was passed the Netherlands had abolished 
tonnage taxes and light dues as a measure for the benefit of Dutch 
shipping. Since 1887 vessels from the Netherlands, accordingly, have 
been exempt from tonnage taxes in the United States. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, the American bark Rebecca Crowell, 
557 net tons, and the American steamship (foreign built) MatteawaUy 
of 2,499 net tons, each entered Rotterdam once from the United States. 
Each cleared from there in ballast. This was the entire extent of trade 
under the American flag between the United States and Holland for 
the fiscal year. These two vessels of 3,056 net tons were saved by our 
reciprocity law $183.36, at 6 cents per ton, at Rotterdam. The eight 
steamships of the Netherlands- American line are exempted annually 
from the payment of 16,500 at New York. The foreign tonnage enter- 
ing the United States from Holland during 1897 amounted to 263 ves- 
sels of 527,711 net tons. For every cent which has been saved to an 
American vessel entering Dutch ports, we have in effect paid one 
dollar to a foreign vessel entering the United States from the Nether- 
lands. 

During the last fiscal year the Danish Government announced that 
tonnage taxes and light dues in Denmark had been abolished, and the 
President was requested by its minister to exempt vessels from Den- 
mark from tonnage taxes in the United States. Careful examination 
appeared to show that at the free port of Copenhagen no taxes equiv- 
alent to our tonnage taxes were imposed on vessels from the United 
States, and on July 19, 1898, the President's proclamation was issued, 
as required by law, exempting vessels from Copenhagen from tonnage 
taxes. Our direct trans- Atlantic trade with Denmark is in fact con- 
fined to Copenhagen. During the fiscal year 1897 there was no Ameri- 
can vessel whatever which cleared from the United States to Denmark, 
and our shipping accordingly gets no benefit from this compulsory 
arrangement of our own law. As 59 per cent of the tonnage entering 
Danish ports is Danish, the Danish law is for the plain benefit of 
Danish vessels. In its operations our law is equally for the promotion 
of Danish shipping. American vessels are not a factor in the case. 
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The repeal of the sections of law granting exemptions from tonnage 
taxes In return for like exemptions by a foreign nation is recommended 
for these reasons : 

1. Its operations are uneven. Some balance of interests is neces- 
sary to the establishment of any genuine reciprocity, and that prin- 
ciple has been improperly invoked in the matter of tonnage taxation. 

2. It is an unbusinesslike and unprofitable bargain. During the 
twelve years the law has been in force we have in effect given a bonus 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars to foreign shipping in return for 
an actual saving of only a few thousand dollars to American vessels. 

3. The invitation of the President has been outstanding for years, 
and the failure to accept it is sufficient to warrant its withdrawal. 
Where it has been accepted in semblance by certain ports, the bene- 
fits already enjoyed by our competitors have l)een great enough to 
warrant now a termination of the arrangement. 

4. No other maritime nation has ever entered upon the policy of 
making its shipping taxes dependent on the charges of foreign ports. 
From their nature such charges ai:e numerous and constantly shifting, 
and the maintenance of equality is difficult as a matter of adminis- 
tration. These charges, like other taxes, may well be adjusted to 
meet the reasonable requirements of revenue. They are now, under 
the law cited, which does not permit Executive discretion, so adjusted 
as to promote foreign shipping in American ports. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS FOR 1898. 

The new British law to which reference has been made imposes light 
dues on yachts. Instructions have accordingly been issued that after 
April 1, 1899, when the law will take effect, British yachts will be 
subject to tonnage taxes in ports of the United States. 

An examination of the charges on American vessels in Belgian ports 
is still in progress. The Belgian Government has asked that vessels 
from that country be exempt from tonnage taxes under the provisions 
of section 11 of the act of 1886. American vessels cleared for Belgium 
during 1897 amounted to 46,555 tons. Vessels under foreign flags 
during the same period entered the United States from Belgium aggre- 
gated 617,585 tons. 

Vessels from the Island of Trinidad, West Indies, have been exempt 
from tonnage taxes since April 7, 1885. The Bureau has recently 
been advised that tonnage charges are in fact imposed on American 
vessels at that island. An investigation by the Department of State 
has shown that such is the fact, and the exemption in American ports 
will terminate under the law. 

Vessels from the ports of San Juan and Mayaguez in Porto Rico 
have been exempt since 1885. This exemption has not been affected 
by the military occupation of the island by the United States. It is 
assumed that when Congress provides a system of government for 
the island vessels from all ports and places in Porto Rico will be 
exempt from tonnage taxes in ports of the United States as are ves- 
sels in the coasting trade. 

By virtue of the power of the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy to levy contributions upon foreign territory held by the military 
forces of the United States, under direction of the President regula- 
tions have been prepared and put into operation imposing tonnage 
taxes on vessels entering the ports of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. The uniform rate of 20 cents per ton (divided at Manila 
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into 10 cents on entry and 10 cents on clearance) has been adopted 
for vessels in the foreign trade, and 2 cents per ton on vessels in the 
coasting trade at ports in possession of the milita^ry forces of the 
United States. The tax can be collected promptly and without diffi- 
culty, and is thus especially adapted to the purposes of a war contri- 
bution. The regulations on the subject are printed in Appendix G. 
On October 1, 1898, the new Mexican law (Appendix H) in regard 
to tonnage taxes went into effect. Its provisions are being examined, 
especially in view of the Mexican system of measurement, which has 
hitherto produced tonnage results much in excess of those obtained 
under the laws of other nations. This investigation will be concluded 
in time, it is believed, to insure prompt consideration of the applica- 
tion by the Mexican Government for the benefits bestowed by section 
4228 and exemption from the provisions of sections 4219 and 4225 of 
the Revised Statutes. By proclamation of the President, dated 
November 12, 1898, and issued pursuant to the act of July 24, 1897 
(Appendix G), Mexican vessels under certain limitations are now 
exempt from the discriminating duties imposed by section 4219. 

LEGISLATION CONCERNING SEAMEN. 

The efforts of the past three years in the line of improvement in 
the laws relating to seamen on American merchant vessels, which have 
already resulted in the enactment of several wholesome statutes, prom- 
ise, at the coming session of Congress, to secure general revision of 
those laws in several important respects. 

At the last session the Senate unanimously passed a comprehensive 
measure of 26 sections covering the subjects of penalties for the viola- 
tion of civil contracts by seamen, allotments of wages, conduct and 
discipline on shipboard, relief of distressed seamen, seaworthiness of 
vessels, provisions on merchant vessels, payment of wages, and other 
matters. The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
unanimously reported the bill without amendment, and it is in a posi- 
tion where it can be brought forward early in the coming session and 
acted upon promptly. The measure is a compromise, and as such is 
not, of course, wholly Satisfactory to all the apparently conflicting 
interests involved. It embodies, however, the results of painstaking 
inquiries, frequent hearings, and extensive correspondence, covering 
three sessions of Congress, by the Senate Committee on Commerce 
and the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Most 
of the propositions embodied in it have been set forth in some detail 
in the reports of the Bureau for 1895, 1896, and 1897. The controver- 
sial stages of the measure seem to be over, and definite action may 
now be expected. The provisions of the bill, compared with the pro- 
visions of the existing law proposed to be amended or repealed, may 
be found in a form convenient for ready reference in Appendix A. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DESERTION. 

The widest departure proposed from existing law is the proposition 
to make the contract of the seaman terminable at will in ports of the 
United States. The law now prescribes imprisonment as the penalty 
for desertion or "quitting work." The contract to labor is a civil 
contract, for the violation of which either party is ordinarily liable 
for damages to be fixed ]?y the courts. In 1880 the British Parlia- 
ment abolished imprisonment for desertion in ports of Great Britain, 
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substituting therefor a process of arrest and conveyance on ship- 
board by force, if necessary. The amendment to our law pro- 
posed in sections 9 and 19 goes a step further, abolishing imprison- 
ment for desertion in ports of the United States and retaining as 
the penalty the forfeiture of effects on board and wages earned. 
As desertions usually occur before the beginning of the voyage, 
when no wages have been earned, it is in effect proposed to abolish 
any penalty for desertion in ^ port of the United States. W^hile 
this change in the letter of the law is apparently radical, the change 
in the maritime customs of the country is not great. Arrests and 
imprisonment for desertion in the United States are rare. Such 
desertions usually occur when a vessel is about to leave port, and the 
delay and expense attendant upon arrest are too great to warrant that 
procedure. The usual course is to obtain substitutes or to go to sea 
undermanned. The purpose of the present law is supposed to be 
exemplary rather than punitive, but it may fairly be questioned 
whether its mere presence on the statute books deters seamen from 
desertion. Should sections 9 and 19 become law, it is not improbable 
that for a brief time there may be some embarrassment and delay, 
with accompanying expense, to American sailing vessels in the coast- 
ing trade and the trade to near-by foreign ports. Such was the effect 
of the law in Great Britain, upon which full reports by American 
consuls at the principal British seaports may be found in the report 
of this Bureau for 1895, pages 185-190. One certain effect of the law 
will be to abolish in practice, as they have been abolished by judicial 
decision and statute, all allotments and advances in the coasting trade, 
a result which should contribute toward the emancipation of the sea- 
man from the crimp and extortionate boarding-house keeper. It is 
not to be expected that wages will be paid in advance so long as the 
uncertainty that they will be earned has the sanction of law. 

The abolition of imprisonment for desertion in the United States, it 
may be predicted, will have important ulterior effects upon the laws 
relating to contracts for labor upon the sea. Hitherto such contracts 
have been strongly differentiated by law from the usual agreements 
between employer and employee. While unusual penalties have been 
imposed on the seaman for breach of contract, unusual obligations 
and penalties have also been prescribed for the shipowner or master 
who should deviate in any respect from the letter or the spirit of his 
agreement with the seaman. The opinion was ventured in this report 
last year that "the sphere of application of distinctive laws which 
relate to labor on the sea is becoming constantly narrower." The 
unanimous approval by the Senate of the United States, after mature 
deliberation, of this radical departure from the theory of maritime 
law, that force may be employed to compel the seaman to perform 
labor which he has contracted to perform, is an event of significance 
in the history of legislation. It foreshadows a general change in the 
nature of the contract and an ultimate abandonment by this country 
of the traditional doctrine of nations that the seaman is the nation's 
ward. 

ALLOTMENTS OF WAGES. 

The abuses which exist under the system of allotments of wages, 
partly through violations of the law and partly through defects of the 
law itself, have been fully discussed in former reports. Section 24 of 
the bill offers a remedy for these abuses. It is proposed to abolish 
allotments of every kind in the coasting trade (except trade from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific ports of the United States and vice versa) and 
in the trade to near-by foreign countries. By a decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, ninth circuit, in the case of the bark 
J. D. Peters, it was held, since the issue of the last report, that such 
allotments when made before a shipping commissioner are illegal. 
The decision (Appendix M) does not, however, make it clear whether 
such allotments when made outside the office of shipping commis- 
sioner do or do not hold good. All doubt on this point will be 
removed by the passage of the section under consideration. 

The bill fixes the maximum allotment in oversea navigation at the 
amount of one month's wages, the same maximum as is fixed by the 
British law. While the purposes to which the advance may be applied 
is not defined by the British act, it is proposed to limit the allotment in 
the United States to the payment of just debts for board and clothing. 
The law at present restricts allotments to this purpose, but its enforce- 
ment has been difficult, and in previous years the custom grew up of 
making requests for such allotments in a lump sum. In September, 
1897, instructions were issued requiring applicants for allotments to 
state specifically the number of days for which board was charged 
and the articles and prices of clothing for which it was claimed the 
seaman was in debt. As was anticipated, the enforcement of these 
instructions was resisted at the outset, especially in San Francisco, 
by those who had included illegal charges under the former lump-sum 
method. By the method now in use the opportunities for deceit and 
fraud have been reduced, and can be wholly checked, if the seaman's 
own cooperation can be secured in furnishing testimony to obtain 
convictions under the penal clauses of section 24 of the bill. Hitherto 
the law has been vague and inadequate on the subject of penalties. 
It is proposed to make it clear and sufficient, but it will not be self- 
enforcing. Evidence must be obtained in order to secure convictions 
by the courts, and this evidence must be furnished by the seamen 
themselves. The officers of the Government can at best do no more 
than show that prima facie there is suspicion of fraud and violation 
of law. 

The act of 1884, as amended by the act of 1886, prescribes that the 
law of the United States in regard to allotments shall also apply to 
crews of foreign vessels which are shipped in the ports of this country. 
The necessity for such law is obvious. If there be not uniformity the 
foreign vessel, by tempting the sailor with an advance of a consider- 
able amount of ready money, may obtain quicker dispatch from an 
American port than an American vessel, especially at times when the 
number of deep-sea sailors is small. On the other hand, the diffi- 
culties in the way of enforcing the law are considerable. Seamen on 
foreign merchant vessels ship before the consul of the nation to which 
the vessel belongs. Officers of the United States, accordingly, have 
no means of ascertaining directly and officially the terms of the agree- 
ment or the amount of allotments or advances allowed. Under the 
impression that the law was not fully understood, the Bureau has 
requested reports from shipping commissioners as to the practice at 
their respective ports. These reports (Appendix B) show consider- 
able departures from the law, and great variety in practice, even 
among the consuls of the same nation. Thus, the British consul at 
New Orleans, it is stated, refuses to approve any advances or allot- 
ments, while at Port Townsend an advance of $30 is allowed. In San 
Francisco the letter of the American law is followed in shipment of 
seamen on British vessels, while the German consul does not sanction 
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advances or ullotnieiits. Iii Philadelphia it seems that a system of 
what appears to be promissory notes, indorsed by the board-honse 
keepers' association, is in operation. The application of our domes- 
tic laws to foreign seamen and agreements made before foreign 
consuls in American i)orts is one of some delicacy, requiring the 
cooperation of the Department of State. So long as our laws on the 
subject remain in a form so unsatisfactory, subject to varying judicial 
decisions, with insufficient penalties and irregular enforcement, the 
Bureau has hesitated to move in the matter. The enactment of the 
explicit provisions of section 24, corresponding in its essential feature 
with the British law, will undoubtedly permit a desirable uniformity 
in practice hereafter. 

SEAWORTHINESS OF VESSELS. 

The laws of the United States concerning the seaworthiness of sail- 
ing vessels are far behind those of other maritime nations. The 
American delegates to the International Marine Conference at Wash- 
ington urged the importance of an amendment of these laws eight 
years ago, and the subject has since on several occasions been brought 
to the notice of Congress. The rush of men from the Pacific coast to 
Alaska, following the discovery of gold, led last year to the employ- 
ment of unseaworthy vessels, and in several instances disaster, with 
considerable loss of life, ensued. Section 11 of the bill under con- 
sideration includes substantially the provisions of the British law 
punishing persons who may be guilty of sending to sea a vessel in an 
unseaworthy condition. There are few offenses against humanity 
more grievous than this, and the proposed section will unquestion- 
ably commend itself to Congress and to all parties at interest. Sec- 
tions 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the bill strengthen the laws concerning the 
survey of a ship for seaworthiness and the adequacy in quantity and 
quality of its supplies. 

FOOD ON MERCHANT VESSELS. 

There is now no statu torj^ scale of provisions for the crews of 
American merchant vessels, the scale in section 4612 of the Revised 
Statutes being subject to any change in the shipping articles. This 
scale has been carefully revised by the Marine-Hospital Service, and 
the revision, in its essentials, is incorporated in section 23 of the bill. 
It is also established as a minimum bill of fare, according to which 
the seaman may at any time demand to be supplied. In this respect 
the bill is a distinct advance over the British law, which, beyond a 
supply of antiscorbutics, leaves the provisioning of merchant vessels 
a matter to be determined by mutual agreement. 

REGULATION OF SAILING VESSELS AND THEIR OFFICERS. 

The adjournment of Congress delayed action of the conference 
committee on Senate bill 622, which provides for the issue of licenses 
to the masters and first mat^s of sailing vessels over 700 tons and for 
the inspection of the hulls of such vessels. The points of difference 
between the bill as passed by the Senate and as passed by the House 
are not radical and can be readily adjusted. A change in dates is 
now desirable. The requirement of licenses in the first section should 
not go into effect until July 1, 1900, and the act should take effect 
July 1, 1899. The American delegates to the International Marine Con- 
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ference of 1890 earnestly recommended an extension of the system of 
Government licenses to the officers of sailing vessels. It has not been 
considered practicable to extend the system at one time to all vessels 
over 100 tons, as is done in Great Britain. The bill under considera- 
tion applies only to sail vessels of over 700 tons, of which there are 
about 650 in our merchant fleet. The masters and mates of smaller 
sailing vessels will, however, gradually apply for examination in order 
to obtain certificates of qualification for the command of larger vessels, 
and by natural process the act will thus in time extend itself to cover 
substantially all our sailing vessels engaged in the deep-sea trade. 
There can be no question of the propriety of this legislation. At 
present there is no standard of qualification for the command of large 
sail vessels, though the masters of such vessels are under obligations 
to the Government for the care of their crews, and are responsible not 
only for the security of their own vessels, but also in a measure for 
the safety of other vessels which they pass. It is proposed to allow 
ample time for the examination and certification of masters and mates 
by the Government inspectors before the law requiring Government 
certificates from such officers shall go into operation. 

The bill also provides for the inspection by the Government of hulls 
of sail vessels of over 700 tons and of sail vessels carrying passengers. 
During the calendar year the number of catastrophes on the Pacific 
coast showed the necessity for legislation on this subject, and for the 
present the bill proposed seems to be an adequate supplement to the 
private system of inspection provided by marine underwriters. The 
passage of Senate bill 622 (Appendix A) is recommended. 

BOARDING OF VESSELS. 

Investigation conducted by the Bureau has disclosed the fact that 
the practice of boarding vessels before they have been docked or the 
unlading of cargo has begun admits of serious abuses of various kinds 
at some ports. Other ports seem to be free from these abuses. The 
laws on the subject are insufficient. Section 9 of chapter 374, Stat- 
utes of 1882 (the passenger act) imposes a penalty of $1,000 on the 
master of '* any such steamship or other vessel " who permits his ship 
to be boarded in the United States by any person except the pilot, 
customs or health officers, consuls, or agents of the vessel until it has 
been put in charge of the customs officer, or thereafter, unless with 
the consent of the customs officer. Turning to the first section of the 
act of 1882, one will find that the vessels to which this act applies 
are "a steamship or other vessel whereon immigrant passengers or 
passengers other than cabin passengers have been taken at any port 
or place in a foreign country or dominion (ports or places in foreign 
territory contiguous to the United States excepted)." In brief, this 
law concerning the boarding of vessels applies only to the limited 
number which carry immigrants. Section 4606 of the Revised Stat- 
utes subjects any person who boards a vessel, without the master's 
consent, except an officer authorized to do so by law, to a fine of 1200 
and imprisonment for not over six months. Under the quarantine 
act of 1893 the Secretary of the Treasury has power to regulate the 
boarding of vessels until they have passed a sanitary inspection. 
With the master's consent in all other cases any person may board a 
vessel for any purpose. 

Reports received from shipping commissioners and other Treasury 
officers (Appendix N) show that at New York, San Francisco, Phila- 
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delphia, Boston, and Baltimore it is a practice of runners for sailors' 
boarding houses, clothing stores, and other concerns to board vessels, 
especiaDy sailing vessels in the oversea trade, and solicit seamen to 
come ashore before the vessel is docked or has come to regular anchor- 
age. Masters connive at the practice, because thereby the sea- 
men may be put down as deserters, and forfeitures or deductions 
from wages may be made. The practice is not confined to American 
vessels, but extends to those of other nationalities. It is reported 
that these runners at times bring liquor aboard with them and spread 
demoralization among the crew. No law can be devised to prevent 
seamen so disposed from a drinking bout at the end of a long voyage, 
but a law can be drawn which will prevent the beginning of that bout 
on shipboard before the vessel has been brought to the place in port 
from which its cargo is to be discharged and before they have received 
the wages due them. On this score it is not necessary to add any- 
thing to the instructive reports of shipping commissioners and others 
who have made the investigation (Appendix N). The evil is not con- 
fined to the demoralization and plunder of seamen. There is reason 
to believe that in some instances and at some ports, smuggling, 
especially of prohibited articles, is covertly carried on, and that 
seamen are encouraged to violate the revenue laws and the Gov- 
ernment is thus defrauded. The way is open also to the violation of 
other laws of the United States. As a desirable measure of protec- 
tion to seamen in American ports, it is recommended that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be empowered to frame and enforce regulations 
concerning the boarding of vessels, and that suitable penalties for the 
violation of those regulations be prescribed. By vesting discretionary 
power in the Secretary, regulations can be framed to meet abuses and 
can be modified from time to time, if necessary, to meet differing con- 
ditions in different ports. The draft of the bill proposed may be 
found in Appendix A. Numerous precedents in the laws for the 
bestowal of this discretionary power can be cited, if necessary. 

DISCRIMINATION IN PILOTAGE AGAINST SAILING VESSELS. 

The opposition to the bill to put sail vessels and steam vessels in 
the coasting trade on an equality in the matter of pilotage charges 
has recently been based almost wholly on the fact that two years ago 
the pilots of certain South Atlantic and Gulf ports had just given up 
their sailing vessels and purchased new steam pilot boats. It was 
argued with some force that the pilot associations in these ports should 
be allowed time in which to pay off indebtedness incurred to improve 
the pilot service. The last year has been a profitable one for the 
pilots of the South Atlantic States, and the argument hitherto so 
effective as an appeal to sympathy can not again be employed. The 
bill must be considered on its economic merits or demerits. 

Under the joint operation of Federal and State laws in the States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas pilotage charges are levied 
on American sail vessels in the coasting trade which are not levied 
on American steam vessels in the same trade. The operation of 
natural causes which tend to drive out of existence sail vessels is 
thus intensified by law. It is not claimed that these charges are 
imposed for services actually performed. Fair compensation for 
assistance rendered is not opposed by any one. Under the system in 
vogue the master of a sail vessel is required to pay an annual toll, and 
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thereafter he is under no obligation to take a pilot. Security of navi- 
gation thus does not enter at all into the system. Stripped of plau- 
sibilities the system imposes a tax on one kind of navigation because 
it has been too weak to lift a burden from itself of which the stronger 
and better organized steam-coasting interests long ago rid themselves. 

The bill is limited in its operations and considers all possible dan- 
gers to navigation. Only sail vessels of which the masters or mates 
have passed the examination prescribed for and obtained the license 
awarded to masters and mates as pilots of steam vessels are to be 
exempt from pilotage when no pilot is in fact employed. It will be a 
considerable gain to safety in navigation under any circumstances 
thus to require masters and mates of sail vessels to qualify as pilots. 

The expenditure of many millions of dollars by Congress in improv- 
ing channels and removing bars at the ports where pilotage charges 
are still obligatory on sail vessels, has reduced the necessity for such 
charges, unless services are rendered. These improvements have 
generally resulted in a considerable increase in shipping engaged in 
foreign trade, notably at Galveston, and the revenue derived by pilots 
from this increase should be sufficient to maintain an adequate pilot- 
age ser^ice, especially when supplemented by the contributions of 
vessels in the coasting trade which employ pilots. 

It is contended that Congi*ess is the proper tribunal to which to 
appeal for a correction of this unfair discrimination — 

First, because the Constitution vests in Congress the right to regu- 
late commerce, of which pilotage is essentially a feature, and Congress, 
by its first act relating to pilotage, reserved to itself the power to regu- 
late it as occasion requires; 

Second, because Congress, by exempting steam vessels from State 
pilotage charges, except for services rendered, itself created the dis- 
crimination which now calls for correction; 

Third, because Congress, by its liberal appropriations for improve- 
ments of the harbors in the nine States which still exact pilotage fees 
from coasting sailing vessels where services are not now rendered, has 
removed the reason by which such charges were formerly justified. 

A bill to remove this discrimination against American sailing vessels 
in the coasting trade (S. 1030, Appendix A) is now before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. Its passage has been asked for by the prin- 
cipal maritime associations of the North Atlantic coast. 

REPORTS OF SHIPPING COMMISSIONERS. 

There are now in operation eighteen United States shipping com- 
missioners' offices at the following ports: Baltimore, Bath, Boston, 
New Bedford, New Orleans, Newport News, New York, Norfolk, Pas- 
cagoula, Pensacola, Philadelphia, Portland, Port Townsend, Provi- 
dence, Rockland, Rockjwrt, San Francisco, and Wilmington, N. C. 
The expense of operating these offices during the past fiscal year was 
$58,387.50, compared with $64,034.71 for the previous fiscal year. The 
reduction in cost of operating these offices was effected by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in part by a revision of the salary lists and in 
part by the temporary suspension of a portion of the force at the New 
York office. This suspension was due to the fact that the war with 
Spain interfered seriously with American shipping at that port. The 
four great express liners of the American Line between New York and 
Southampton were for a time in the service of the Navy Department 
as auxiliary cruisers. Trade with Cuba and Porto Rico came virtu- 
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ally to an end with the blockade of those islands, and commerce with 
the West Indies in American vessels was seriously hampered by the 
very high premiums exacted from such vessels and their cargoes by 
the marine insurance companies. 

The following table summarizes the chief items of service performed 
bj'^ the United States shipping commissioners during the three past 
fiscal years: 





1896. 


18»7. 


1898. 


Seamen shipped .... 


56,881 
27,280 
46.167 


48,454 
25,990 
45,809 


50,067 
22.586 
43,672 


Seamen resMpped 


Seamen discharged . , 






Total 


130,328 


110,762 


116,215 







The average cost of the services rendered by the commissioners to 
owners, masters, and seamen has been 50 cents per capita, compared 
with 53 cents for the previous fiscal year. In view of the fact that 
these services include the general supervision of contracts entered into 
by seamen, the adjustment of difficulties which may arise between 
them and masters and owners, and the enforcement of numerous laws 
and regulations, the cost of the service is moderate. Where practic- 
able, these officers assisted recruiting officers in furnishing men for 
vessels engaged in naval operations during the war. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

Thirty-five per cent of the shipments on merchant vessels before 
commissioners were of Americans, compared with 30 per cent for the 
previous year. The largest foreign element among our merchant sea- 
men are the Scandinavians, who are to be found in all kinds of Ameri- 
can vessels. Detailed figures concerning the nativity of seamen on 
our merchant vessels may be found in Appendix B. The relatively 
small percentage of Americans on our merchant fleet has been a mat- 
ter of comment for some years. Up to 1894 similar unfavorable com- 
ment was passed on the large proportion of foreigners in our Navy. 
Congress provided in 1894 that the law requiring a previous declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen might be waived in the case of a 
seaman who had served for five years on a vessel of the Navy. Since 
naturalization was made easier the proportion of American citizens 
in the Navy has notably increased. The same project would, doubt- 
less, produce a similar result among merchant seamen. The laws now 
permit only native-born or fully naturalized American citizens to be 
masters or watch officers of American merchant vessels. On contract 
mail steamships a percentage of the crew is required by law to consist 
of American citizens. Citizenship thus bestows special privileges on 
the mariner, and there seems to be no valid reason why these privi- 
leges should not be used as an incentive to good conduct on shipboard. 
The navy law on the subject (28 Stat. L., p. 124) provides that an 
alien over 21 years, who has served five years honorably in the Navy, 
on proof of the fact, may be admitted to citizenship by the courts 
without previous declaration of intention. The draft of a bill apply- 
ing the same plan of naturalization to the American merchant service 
may be found in Appendix A. 
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RENT OP SHIPPING COMMISSIONERS' OPPICES. 

An item of $9,000 has again been included in the estimates for the 
rent, printing, stationery, etc., of shipping commissioners' offices, to 
comply with the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of the United States, appellant, v. James C. Reed, rendered on 
May 24, 1897. This decision was printed in full in the report for 1897, 
where the subject was considered at length. Since then another judg- 
ment of $1,920.60 has been rendered. There appears to be no econ- 
omy, therefore, in declining to make appropriations for the payment 
of bills which the court has decided are a legitimate charge on the 
Government. 

ALASKA. 

The rush of gold seekers to Alaska during the spring and summer 
led to the employment of nearly all available craft on the Pacific 
coast for transportation and brought about the large increase in ship- 
building on that coast already noticed. Returns for the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year show that a large amount of tonnage is now 
under construction for the same trade next spring and summer. 

Trade between the United States and Alaska has been restricted to 
American vessels since 1868, but the importance of that restriction was 
not appreciated until last winter. It was then found necessary to 
strengthen the law in order to prevent an evasion of its spirit possible 
with compliance with the letter. Congress accordingly passed the act 
of February 17, 1898, which secures to American vessels the full priv- 
ileges supposed to have been bestowed by the act of 1868. By far 
the greater part of the travel and transportation from the Pacific coast 
to Alaska was destined for the upper waters of the Yukon. A voyage 
by sea-going vessels was necessary from the Pacific port of departure 
to a por^ in Alaska, and from that port by the difficult mountain 
passes or by light-draft river steamers up the shallow waters of the 
Yukon to Dawson. No voyages of such mixed description were con- 
templated when our laws were framed. The situation was further 
complicated by treaty stipulation. The second paragraph of Article 
XXVI of our treaty of 1871 with Great Britain provides: 

The navigation of the rivers Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine, ascending and 
descending, from, to, and into the sea. shall forever remain free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty and to the citizens 
of ttie United States, subject to any laws and regulations of either country within 
its own territory not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation. 

Regulations were promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cover this navigation and have been in force during the past season. 
The regulations, it is believed, reserve to American vessels the full 
privileges to which they are entitled and at the same time preserve 
the rights which are guaranteed by treaty to British vessels. So far 
as navigation interests are concerned, the regulations of the Dominion 
Government have been framed in the same spirit. As these regula- 
tions have the force of law, they are printed for convenience of refer- 
ence in Appendix L. 

FILIBUSTERING EXPEDITIONS. 

From April 15, 1895, for nearly three years the Bureau, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, was engaged in the prepa- 
ration of almost daily instructions to collectors of customs and other 
NAV 98 5 
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officers concerning the enforcement of the neutrality laws and the pre- 
vention of filibustering expeditions to Cuba in violation of those laws. 
The last instructions on this subject were issued on March 28, 1898, 
less than a month before the declaration of war. It is believed that 
in results attained the enforcement of the neutrality laws will compare 
favorably with the enforcement of neutrality by any other nation at 
any time of late years in a position at all analogous to that of the 
United States. These operations and results have been described in 
Senate Doc. No. 180, Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, March 18, 
1896; letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to the Secretary of State, 
November 30, 1897, Treasury Doc. ifo. 1989; Senate Doc. No. 35, Fifty- 
fifth Congress, second session, December 17, 1897, and House Doc. No. 
326, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session, February 28, 1898. 

COAL AND CONTRABAND OP WAR. 

The execution of the act of April 22, 1898, concerning the export of 
coal or other material used in war from any seaport of the United 
States, was delegated by the President to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
At the time the long-continued strike in the Welsh collieries offered an 
unusual opportunity for increased exportation of American coal. Not 
only were the West Indies and Mexico nearly cut off from their usual 
supply of British coal, but even some of the steamship lines between 
British and African ports turned to this country for supplies. Rigid 
regulations would have deprived American exporters and miners of 
new openings for the export of coal, not only at immediate pecuniary 
loss, but also at the loss of future trade based on the reputation of the 
product, to establish which an unusual opportunity had been afforded. 
That the regulations adopted and the method of their enforcement 
pursued served the ends which Congress had in view is shown by the 
fact that while our exports for May and June showed an increase of 
7 per cent over coal exported during the same months in 1897, no coal, 
so far as known, reached the hands of the enemy during hostilities, 
and only a few hundred tons, part of the cargo of one small schooner, 
were transferred to a Spanish merchant vessel in a Mexican port. 
Restrictions on the export of coal were removed as soon as practicable 
after the destruction of the Cervera fleet. The'influence of the Treas- 
ury Department was also successfully exerted against the classifica- 
tion of coal,as contraband of war, except under conditions showing an 
evident belligerent purpose. Had coal been declared unconditionally 
contraband of war, the precedent would have been awkard in the 
event of war between foreign nations where the United States as a 
neutral would desire the largest opportunities for the exportation of 
coal. For like reasons it was desired that the list of contraband arti- 
cles be confined within the narrowest practicable limits, and the list 
actually promulgated conformed to that view: 

Absolutely contraband, — Ordnance; machine guns and their appliances, and the 
parts thereof ; armor plate, and whatever pertains to the offensive and defensive 
armament of naval vessels; arms and instrimients of iron, steel, brass, or copper, 
or of any other material, such arms and instrnments being specially adapted for 
use in war by land or sea; torpedoes and their appurtenances; cases for mines, of 
whatever material; engineering and transport materials, such as gun carriages, 
caissons cartridge boxes, campaigning forges, canteens, pontoons; ordnance stores; 
portable i*an^e finders; signal flags destined for naval use; ammunition and explo- 
sives of all kinds; machinery for the manufacture of arms and munitions of war; 
saltpeter; military accouterments and equipments of all sorts; horses. 

Conditionally contraband,— CoaX, when destined for a naval station, a port of 
call, or a ship or ships of the enemy; materials for the construction of railways or 
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telegraphs, and money, when such materials or money are destined for the enemy's 
forces; provisions, when destined for an enemy's ship or ships, or for a place that 
is bi^ieged. 

. CERTIFICATES OF TITLE. 

For obvious reasons, bills of sale, mortgages, hypothecations, and 
other documents relating to the title of ownership of vessels are 
recorded in the custom-houses. These records are open to inspec- 
tion, and by section 4194, Revised Statutes, collectors are required to 
furnish to applicants* certificates of material facts of record relating 
to ownership. Up to 1886 collectors were authorized to charge a fee 
of $1 for a search of title and the certificate of record. The act of 
June 19, 1886, abolished the payment by parties in interest of many 
fees which were burdensome on navigation, but provided that such 
fees, as a rule, should be payable from the Treasury. The fee of $1 
above referred to was included in the fees mentioned by the act of 
1886. The search of title and certificate of record of a vessel's owner- 
ship are not essentially public services, and there is no reason why 
fees for this purpose should be a charge on the revenues. At the last 
session the Senate passed unanimously a bill providing that this fee 
of $1 shall be paid by the parties directly concerned and not by the 
Government. It has since been objected that local assessors frequently 
require such certificates in making out rolls of taxable property and 
that they should not be required to pay the fee in the discharge of 
their duties. As all the facts which the certificate sets forth are mat- 
ters of record, open to inspection, the objection does not seem valid. 
If assessors or private persons require copies of records from customs 
ofl&cers, they, rather than the Government, should pay the reasonable 
fee charged for clerical work. It is recommended that S. 946, on this 
subject, be passed. (Appendix A.) 

USE OF THE FLAG. 

At the last session of Congress a bill was favorably reported to the 
Senate requiring vessels of the United States to hoist the American 
flag on entering and leaving any foreign port, and if the vessel be 
over 50 tons on entering and leaving a port of the United States. 
The fact that the bill chanced to be brought up for consideration on 
the 4th of July, after a notable naval victory, led to an impression 
that the measure was sentimental. In fact, it is a plain business 
proposition, based on the current practice of nations. Its object is to 
require American vessels in foreign trade to have on board an Ameri- 
can flag. The laws of some nations and port regulations in the har- 
bors of others require vessels to display the flag, under penalty for 
failure to do so. The bill is designed as a notice t<) American masters 
of this requirement abroad. It will be an economy to them in the 
long run. Such notice will not be effectual unless accompanied by a 
penalty. On the seas the flag, next to lights and the fog horn, is the 
most important signal which vessels should be called upon to carry. 
Serviceable flags may now be bought for a few dollars. The burden, 
therefore, is not appreciable. The passage of the bill before the Sen- 
ate is recommended. (Appendix A.) The date of its enforcement, 
however, should be changed so as to allow ample notice to shipowners 
and masters. The requirement that vessels of over 50 tons entering 
and leaving American ports shall display the flag may be amended 
by adding the words "from or for a foreign port," if it be apprehended 
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that owners in the coasting trade will find it burdensome to purchase 
the flag and display it. 

LOG ENTRY OF COLLISIONS. 

In accord with the recommendations of the American delegates to 
the Washington International Marine Conference, it is suggested 
that, wherever practicable, masters be required to make entries in 
the log book of collisions while all the circumstances are fresh in 
memory. The utility of such a law will be evident to anyone who 
has read the testimony in cases of collisions. The provisions in 
regard to entries in logs are contained in section 4290, Revised Stat- 
utes. The desired result can be obtained by the enactment of the 
bill in Appendix A. 

CONCLUSION. 

The list of merchant vessels, issued pursuant to law, will soon be 
distributed among those materially interested in shipping. The code 
list of American vessels for use at sea will be forwarded to the owners 
of seagoing vessels, to be placed and retained on board of each vessel. 
The volume of work in the Bureau for the calendar year is already the 
largest in its history. I wish to record my thanks to Mr. Thomas B. 
Sanders, Deputy Commissioner, almost continuously since the organ- 
ization of the Bureau, and to the clerks of the office, for its prompt 
dispatch. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Eugene Tyler Chamberlain, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 

Secretary of the Treasn/ry. 
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Appendix A. 

LEGISLATION. 

Following are statements of the present statns and the text of bills ] 
Congress or reconunended for introduction, which have been refe 
foregoing text: 

1. S. 95 (the omnibus bill relating to seamen) is the resnlt of hearings, confer- 
ences, and compromises which have extended over a period of three years. It 
passed the Senate nnanimously oj^ July 2 and was unanimously reported without 
amendment by the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on July 
8. It is accordingly on the Calendar. Its provisions are found in the left-hand 
column. In the right-hand column are the corresponding provisions of the present 
law. At the end of the bill are the provisions of law proposed to be repealed, 
amended, or incorporated in S. 95, which for typographical reasons could not be 
placed in parallel columns. 

2. S. 622, concerning sail vessels of over 700 tons, passed the Senate unanimously, 
and with certain amendments indicated passed the House July 5. The Senate non- 
concurred in the House amendments July 6, and the bill is now in conference. 

3. The bill proposed concerning the boarding of vessels has not yet been intro- 
duced. 

4. The bill proposed concerning the naturalization of seamen in the merchant 
marine has not yet been introduced. 

5. S. 1030, concerning discrimination in pilotage against American sailing ves- 
sels in the coasting trade, was introduced March 22, 1897. 

6. S. 946, concerning fees for furnishine certificates of title to vessels, passed 
the Senate unanimous^ February 21 and is pending in the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7. S. 4827, relating to the fia^ of the United States on merchant vessels, has been 
reported by the Senate Committee on Commerce, and is on the Senate Calendar. 

8. The bill relating to log entries of collisions was recommended by the Interna- 
tional Marine Conference of 1890, but has not yet been introduced. 



1. SENATE BILL 95. PIFTY-PIFTH CON 
GBESS, SECOND SESSION. 

[In the House of Representatives. July 5, 
1808.— Referred to tne Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. July 8, 
1808.— Referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed.] 

AN ACT To amend the laws relating to Ameri- 
can seamen, for i;he protection of such sea- 
men, and to promote commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled^ That 
section forty-five hundred and sixteen 
of the Revised Statues be, and is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

**Sec. 4516. In case of desertion or 
casualty resulting in the loss of one or 
more seamen, the master must ship, if 
obtainable, a number e^ual to the num- 
ber of those whose services he has been 
deprived of by desertion or casualty, 



PRESENT LAW. 



R. S. 4516. In case of desertion, or of 
casualty resulting in the loss of one or 
more seamen, the master may ship a 
nuniber equal to the number of whose 
services he has been deprived by deser- 
tion or casualty, and report the same to 
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1. SENATE BILL »5-Continued. 

who mtLst be of the same grade or rating 
and equally expert with those whose 
place or position they refill, and report 
the same to the United States consul at 
the first port at which he shall arrive, 
without incurring the penalty prescribed 
by the two preceding sections." 

Sec. 2. That section forty-five hundred 
and twenty-two of the Revised Statutes 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

"Sec. 4522. At the foot of every such 
contract to ship upon such a vessel of 
the burden of fifty tons or upward there 
shall be a memorandum in writing of 
the day and the hour when such seaman 
who shipped and subscribed shall render 
himself on board to begin the voyage 
agreed upon. If any seaman shall neg- 
lect to render himself on board the ves- 
sel for which he has shipped at the time 
mentioned in such memorandum with- 
out giving twenty-four hours' notice of 
his inability to do so, and if the master 
of the vessel shall, on the day in which 
such neglect happened, make an entry 
in the log book of such vessel of the 
name of such seaman, and shall in like 
manner note the time that he so neg- 
lected to render himself after the time 
appointed, then every such seaman shall 
forfeit for every hour which he shall so 
neglect to render himself one-half of 
one day's pay, according to the rate of 
wages agreed upon, to be deducted out 
of the wages. If any such seaman shall 
wholly neglect to render himself on 
board of such vessel, or having ren- 
dered himself on board shall afterwards 
desert, he shall forfeit all of his wages or 
emoluments which he has then earned." 



PRESENT LAW-Ck)ntinued. 

the United States consul at the first port 
at which he shall arrive, without incur- 
ring the penalty prescribed by the two 
preceding sections. 



Sec. 3. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and twenty-six of the Revised 
Statutes be, and is hereby, amended so 
as to read as follows: 

**Sec. 4526. In cases where the serv- 
ice of any seaman terminates before the 
period contemplated in the agreement, 
by reason of the loss or wreck of the 
vessel, such seaman shall be entitled to 
wages for the time of service prior to 
such termination, but not for any fur- 
ther period. Such seaman shall be con- 
sidered as a destitute seaman and shall 
be treated and transported to port of 
shipment as provided in sections forty- 
five hundred and seventy-seven, forty- 
five hundred and seventy-eight, and 
forty-five hundred and seventy-nine of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 
States." 



R. S. 4522. At the foot of every such 
contract to ship upon such a vessel of 
the burden of fifty tons or upward, 
there shall be a memorandum in writing 
of the day and the hour on which the 
seamen who ship and subscribe shall 
render themselves on board to begin the 
voyage agreed upon. If any such sea- 
man shall neglect to render himself on 
boai^ the vessel, for which he has 
shipped, at the time mentioned in such 
memorandum, and if the master of the 
vessel shall, on the day on which such 
neglect happened, make an entry in the 
log book of such vessel, of the name of 
such seaman, and shall in like manner 
note the time that he so neglected to 
render himself, after the time appointed, 
every such seaman shall forfeit for 
every hour which he shall so neglect to 
render himself, one day's pay, according 
to the rate of wages agreed upon, to be 
deducted out of his wages. If any such 
seaman shall wholly neglect to render 
himself on board of such vessel, or hav- 
ing rendered himself on board, shall 
afterward desert and escape, so that 
the vessel proceed to sea without him, 
he shall be liable to pay to the master, 
owner, or consignee of the vessel, a sum 
[equal to that paid to him by advance 
at the time of signing the contract, over 
and besides the sum so advanced, both 
which sums shall be recoverable in any 
court, or before any justice of any State, 
city, town, or county within the United 
States, which, by the laws thereof, have 
cognizance of debts of equal value, 
against such seaman or mariner, or his 
surety or sureties, in case he shall have 
given surety to proceed on the voyage.] 

R. S. 4526. In cases where the service 
of any seaman terminates before the pe- 
riod contemplated in the agreement, by 
reason of the wreck or loss of the vessel, 
such seaman shall be entitled to wages 
for the time of service prior to such ter- 
mination, but not for any further period . 
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1. SENATE BILL 96-Continued. 

Sec. 4. That section forty-five handred 
and twenty-nine of the Revised Statutes 
be, and is hereby, amended so as to read 
as follows: 

"Sec. 4539. The master or owner of 
any vessel making coasting voyages shall 
pay to every seaman his wages within 
two days after the termination of the 
agreement under which he shipped, or 
at the time such seaman is discharged, 
whichever first happens; and in the case 
of vessels making foreign voyages, or 
from a port on the Atlantic to a port on 
the Pacific, or vice versa, within twenty- 
four hours after the cargo has been dis- 
charged, or within four days after the 
seaman has been discharged, whichever 
first happens; and in all cases the sea- 
man shall, at the time of his discharge, 
be entitled to be paid, on account of 
wages, a sum equal to one-third part of 
the balance due him. Every master or 
owner who refuses or neglects to make 
payment in manner hereinbefore men- 
tioned without sufficient cause shall pay 
to the seaman a sum equal to one day*s 
pay for each an every day during which 
payment is delayed beyond the respective 
periods, which sum shall be recoverable 
as wages in any claim made before the 
court; but this section shall not apply 
to the masters or owners of any vessel 
the seamen on which are entitled to share 
in the profits of the cruise or voyage." 

Sec. 5. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and thirty of the Revised Statutes 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

**Sec. 4530. Every seaman on a vessel 
of the United States shall be entitled to 
receive from the master of the vessel to 
which he belongs one-half part of the 
wages which shall be due him at every 
port where such vessel, after the voyage 
nas commenced, shall load or deliver 
cargo before the voyage is ended unless 
the contrary be expressly stipulated in 
the contract; and when the voyage is 
ended every such seaman shall be entitled 
. to the remainder of the wages which 
shall then be due him as provided in sec- 
tion f orty-^ve hundred and twenty-nine 
of the Revised Statutes." 

Sec. 6. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and forty-seven of the Revised Stat- 
utes be, and is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

•*Sec. 4547. If the master against 
whom such summons is ispued neglects 
to appear, or, appearing, does not show 
that the wages are paid or otherwise sat- 
isfied or foif eited, and if the matter in 
diin)ute is not forthwith settled, the 
judge or justice or commissioner shall 
certihr to the clerk of the district court 
that there is sufficient cause of complaint 
whereon to fonnd admir^ty process; 



PRESENT LAW-Continued. 



R. S. 4529. The master or owner of 
every vessel making voyages from a port 
on the Atlantic to a port on the Pacific, 
or vice versa, shall pay to every seaman 
his wages, within two days after the ter- 
mination of the agreement, or at the 
time such seaman is discharged, which- 
ever first happens; and, in the case of 
vessels making foreign voyages, within 
three days after the cargo has been de- 
livered, or within five days after the sea- 
man's discharge, whichever first hap- 
pens; and in all cases the seaman shall, 
at the time of his discharge, be entitled 
to be paid, on account, a sum equal to 
one-fourth part of the balance due to 
him. Every master or owner who neg- 
lects or refuses to make payment in 
manner hereinbefore mentioned, with- 
out sufficient cause, shall pay to the sea- 
man a sum not exceeding the amount of 
two days* pay for each of the days, not 
exceeding ten days, during which pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the respective 
periods; which sum shall be recoverable 
as wages in any claim made before the 
court. But this section shall not apply 
to the masters or owners of any vessel 
the seamen on which are entitled to share 
in the profits of the cruise or voyage. 



R. S. 4530. Every seaman^ shall be en- 
titled to receive from the master of the 
vessel to which he belongs, one-third part 
of the wages which shall be due to him 
at every port where such vessel shall 
unlade and deliver her cargo before the 
voyage is ended, unless the contrary be 
expressly stipulated in the contract; and 
as soon as the voyage is ended, and the 
cargo or ballast is fully discharged at the 
last port of delivery, he shall be entitled 
to the wages which shall be then due. 



R. S. 4547. If the master against whom 
such summons is issued neglects to ap- 
pear, or, appearing, does not show that 
the wages are paid, or otherwise satis- 
fied or forfeited, and if the matter in dis- 
pute is not forthwith settled, the judge 
or justice or commissioner shall certify 
to the clerk of the district court that 
there is sufficient cause of complaint 
whereon to found admiralty process, 
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and thereupon the clerk of snch court 
shall issue process against the vessel. 
In all cases where the matter in demand 
does not exceed one hundred dollars the 
return day of the monition or citation 
shall be the first day of a stated or spe- 
cial session of court next Succeeding the 
third day after the service of the moni- 
tion or citation, and on the return of 
process in open court, duly served, either 

Earty may proceed therein to proofs and 
earing without other notice, and final 
judgments hall be given according to 
the usual course of admiralty courts in 
such cases. In such suits al 1 the seamen 
having cause of complaint of the like 
kind against the same vessel may be 
joined as complainants, and it shall be 
incumbent on the master to produce the 
contract and log book, if required to 
ascertain any matter in dispute; other- 
wise the complainants shall be permit- 
ted to state the contents thereof, and the 
burden of proof of the contrary shall be 
on the master. But nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent any seaman from 
maintaining any action at common law 
for the recovery of his wages, or having 
immediate process out of any court hav- 
ing admiralty jurisdiction wherever any 
vessel may oe found, in case she shall 
have left the port of delivery where her 
voyage ended before payment of the 
wages, or in case she shall be about to 

Sroceed to sea before the end of the ten 
ays next after the day when such wages 
are due, in accordance with section 
forty-five hundred and twenty-nine of 
the Revised Statutes." 

Sec. 7. Tflat section forty-five hun- 
dred and fifty-six of the Revised Stat- 
utes be, and hereby is, amended so as to 
read as follows: 

*'Sec. 4556. If the first and second 
officers under the master or a majority 
of the crew of any vessel bound on any 
voyage shall, befpre the vessel shall have 
left the harbor, discover that the vessel 
is too leaky or is otherwise unfit in her 
crew, body, tackle, apparel, furniture, 
provisions, or stores to proceed on the 
intended voyage, and shall require such 
unfitness to be inquired into, the master 
shall, upon the request of the first and 
second officers under the master or such 
majority of the crew, forthwith apply 
to the judge of the district court of that 
judicial district, if he shall there reside, 
or if not, to some justice of the peace of 
the city, town, or place for the appoint- 
ment of surveyors, as in section forty- 
five hundred and fifty-seven provided, 
taking with him two or more of the 
crew who shall have made such request; 
and any master refusing or neglecting 
to comply with these provisions shall be 
liable to a penalty of five hundred dol. 
lars." 
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and thereupon the clerk of such court 
shall issue process against the vessel, 
and the suit shall be proceeded on in the 
court, and final judgment shall be given 
according to the usual course of admi- 
ralty cour^ in such cases. In such suit 
all the seamen having cause of complaint 
of the like kind against the same vessel, 
shall be joined as complainants; and it 
shall be incumbent on the master to pro- 
duce the contract and log-book, if re- 
quired, to ascertain any matters in dis- 
pute; otherwise the complainants shall 
be permitted to state the contents there- 
of, and the proof of the contrary shall 
lie on the master. But nothing herein 
CO n tained shall prevent any seaman from 
maintaining any action at common law 
for the recovery of his wages, or having 
immediate process out of any court hav- 
ing admiralty jurisdiction, wherever 
any vessel may be found, in case she 
shall have left the port of delivery where 
her voyage ended, before payment of the 
wages, or in case she shall be £bout to 
proceed to sea before the end of the ten 
days next after the delivery of her cargo 
or ballast. 



R. S. 4556. If the mate or first officer 
under the master, and a majority of the 
crew of any vessel, bound on a voyage 
to any foreign port, shall, after the voy- 
age is begun, and before the vessel shall 
have left the land, discover that the ves- 
sel is too leaky, or is otherwise unfit in 
her crew, body, tackle, apparel, furni- 
ture, provisions, or stores, to proceed on 
the intended voyage, and shall require 
such unfitness to be inquired into, the 
master shall, upon the request of the 
mate or other officer and such majority, 
forthwith proceed to or stop at the 
nearest or most convenient port or place 
where such inquiry can be made, and 
shall there apply to the judge of the dis- 
trict court of that judicial district, if he 
shall there reside, or if not, to some jus- 
tice of the peace of the city, town, or 
place, taking with him two or more of 
the crew who shall have made such re- 
quest. 
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Sec. 8. That sectdon forty -five hun- 
dred and fifty -seven of the Revised 
Statutes be, and hereby is, amended to 
read as follows: 

** Sec. 4557. The judge, or justice, in a 
domestic port, shall, upon such apj^ca- 
tion of the master or commander, issue 
his precept, directed to three i)ersons in 
the neighborhood, the most experienced 
and skillful in maritime affairs that can 
be procured; and whenever such com- 
plaint is about the provisions one of such 
surveyors shall be a physician or a sur- 
geon of the Marine Hospital Service, if 
such service is established at the place 
where the complaint is made. It shall 
be the duty of such surveyors to rei)air 
on board such vessel and to examine the 
same in respect to the defects and insuf- 
ficiencies complained of, and make re- 
ports to the judge, or justice, as the case 
may be, in writing, under their hands or 
the hands of two of them, whether in 
any or in what respect the vessel is unfit 
to proceed on the intended voyage, and 
what addition of men, provisions, or 
stores, or what repairs or alterations in 
the body, tackle, or apparel will be neces- 
sary ; and upon such report the judge or 
justice shall adjudge and shall indorse 
on his report his judgment whether the 
vessel is fit to proceed on the intended 
voyage, and, if not, whether such repairs 
can be made or deficiencies supplied 
where the vessel then lies, or whether it 
is necessary for her to proceed to the 
nearest or most convenient plac« where 
such supplies can be made or deficiencies 
supplied; and the master and the crew 
shall, in all things, confornito the judg- 
ment. The master or commander shall, 
in the first instance, pay all the costs of 
such review, report, or judgment, to be 
taxed and allowed on a fair copy thereof, 
certified by the judge or justice. But if 
the complaint of the crew shall appear 
upon the report and judgment to have 
been without foundation, the master or 
commander, or the owner or consignee 
of such vessel, shall deduct the amount 
thereof, and of reasonable damages for 
the detention, to be ascertained by the 
judge or justice, out of the wages of the 
complaining seamen." 

Sec. 9. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight of the Revised Stat- 
utes be, and hereby is, amended to read 
as follows: 

**Sec. 4558. If, after judgment that 
such vessel is fit to proceed on her in- 
tended voyage, or atter procuring such 
men, provisions, stores, repairs, or alter- 
ations aa may be directed, the seamen, 
or either of them, shall refuse to pro- 
ceed on the voyage, he shall forfeit any 
wages that may be due him." 
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R. S. 4557. The judge or justice shall, 
upon such application of the master or 
commander, issue his precept directed to 
three persons in the neighborhood, the 
most skillful in maritime affairs that can 
be procured, requiring them to repair on 
board such vessel, and to examine the 
same in respect to the defects and insuf- 
ficiencies complained of, and to make 
report to him, the judge or justice, as 
the case may be, in writing under their 
hands, or the hands of two of them, 
whether in any or in what respect the 
vessel is unfit to proceed on the intended 
voyage, and what addition of men, pro- 
visions, or stores, or what repairs or 
alterations in the body, tackle, or apparel 
will be necessary; and upon such report 
the judge or justice shall adjudge, and 
shall indorse on the report his judgment, 
whether the vessel is fit to proceed on 
the intended voyage ; and if not, whether 
such repairs can be made or deficiencies 
supplied where the vessel then lies, or 
whether it is necessary for her to return 
to the port from whence she first sailed, 
to be there refitted; and the master and 
crew shall in all things conform to the 
judgment. The master or commander 
shall, in the first instance, pay all the 
costs of such view, report, and judgment, 
to be taxed and allowed on a fair copy 
thereof, certified by the judge or justice. 
But if the complaint of the crew shall 
appear, upon the report and judgment, 
to have been without foundation, the 
master or commander, or the owner or 
consignee of such vessel, shall deduct the 
amount thereof, and of reasonable dam- 
ages for the detention, to be ascertained 
by the judge or justice, out of the wages 
growing due to the complaining seamen. 



R. S.4558. If after judgment that such 
vessel is fit to proceed on her intended 
voyage, or after procuring such men, 
provisions, stores, repairs, or alterations 
as may be directed, the seamen, or either 
of them, shall refuse to proceed on the 
voyage, it shall be lawful for any justice 
of the peace to commit, by warrant under 
his hand and seal, every such seaman 
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Sec. 10. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and fifty-nine of the Revised Stat- 
utes be, and hereby is, amended to read 
as follows: 

"Sec. 4559. Upon a complaint in writ- 
ing, signed by the first or second officer 
and a majority of the crew of any ves- 
sel while in a foreign port, that such 
vessel is in an unsuitable condition to 
go to sea because she is leaky or insuffi- 
ciently supplied with sails, rigging, 
anchors, or any other equipment, or 
that the crew is insufficient to man her, 
or that her provisions, stores, and sup- 
plies are not, or have not been during 
the voyage, sufficient and wholesome; 
thereupon, in any of these or like cases, 
the consul, or a commercial agent who 
may discharge any duties of a consul, 
shall cause to be appointed three x>er- 
sons, of like qualifications with those 
described in section forty-five hundred 
and fifty-seven, who shall proceed to 
examine into the causes of complaint, 
and they shall be governed in all their 
proceedings and proceed as provided in 
section forty-five hundred and fifty- 
seven." 

Sec. 11. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and sixty-one of the Revised Stat* 
utes be, and is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

**Sec. 4561. The inspectors in their 
re]port shall also state whether in their 
opmion the vessel was sent to sea un- 
suitably provided in any important or 
essential particular, by neglect or design, 
or through mistake or accident; and in 
case it was by neglect or design, and the 
consular officer approves of such finding, 
he shall discharge such of the crew as 
request it, and shall require the payment 
by the master of one month's wages for 
each seaman over and above the wages 
then due, or sufficient money for the 
return of such of the crew as desire to 
be discharged to the nearest and most 
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who refuses, to the common jail of the 
county, there to remain without bail or 
mainprise until he has paid double the 
sum advanced to him at the time of sub- 
scribing the contract for the voyage, to- 
gether with such reasonable costs as are 
allowed by the justice, and inserted in 
the warrant; and the sureties of such 
seaman, in case he h^ given any, shall 
remain liable for such payment; nor 
shall any such seaman be discharged 
upon any writ of habeas corpus or other- 
wise, for want of any form of conmiit- 
ment, or other previous proceedings,* 
until such sum is paid by him or hiB 
surety, if sufficient matter be made to 
appear, upon the return of such habeas 
corpus, and an examination then had, to 
detain him for the causes hereinbefore 
assigned. 



R. S. 4559. Upon a complaint in writ- 
ing, signed by the first, or the second 
and third officers and a majority of the 
crew, of any vessel while in a foreign 
port, that such vessel is in an unsuita- 
ble condition to go to sea, because she 
is leaky, or insufficiently supplied with 
sails, rigging, anchors, or. any other 
equipment, or that the crew is unsuffi- 
cient to man her, or that her provisions, 
stores, and supplies are not, or have not 
been, during the voyage, sufficient and 
wholesome, thereupon, in any of these 
or like cases, the consul or a commercial 
agent who may discharge any duties of 
a consul, shall* appoint two dismterested, 
comi)etent, practical men, acquainted 
with maritime affairs, to examine into 
the causes of complaint, who shall, in 
their report, state what defects and 
deficiencies, if any, they find to be weU 
founded, as well as what, in their judg- 
ment, ought to be done to put the ves- 
sel in order for the continuance of her 
voyage. 



R. S. 4561. The inspectors in their re- 
port shall also state whether, in their 
opinion, the vessel was sent to sea un- 
suitably provided in any important or 
essential particular, by neglect or design, 
or through mistake or accident; and in 
case it was by neglect or design, and the 
consular officer approves of such finding, 
he shall discharge such of the crew as 
request it, and shall require the payment 
by the master of one month's wages for 
each seaman over and above the wages 
then due. But if, in the opinion of we 
inspectors, the defects or deficiencies 
found to exist have been the result of 
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convenient port of the United States, or 
by furnishing the seamen who so desire 
to be discharged with employment on a 
ship agreed to by them. But if in the 
opinion of the inspectors the defects or 
deficiencies found to exist have been the 
result of mistake or accident, and could 
not, in the exercise of ordinary care, 
have been known and provided against 
before the sailing of the vessel, and the 
master shall in a reasonable time remove 
or remedy the causes of complaint, then 
the crew shall remain and discharge 
their duty. If any i)erson knowingly 
sends or attempts to send or is party to 
the sending or attempting to send an 
American ship to sea, in the foreign or 
coastwise trade, in such an unsea worthy 
state that the life of any person is likely 
to be thereby endangered, he shall, in 
respect of each offense, be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be punished by 
a fine not to exceed one thousand dollars 
or by imprisonment not to exceed five 
years, or both, at the discretion of the 
court, unless he proves that either he 
used all reasonable means to insure her 
being sent to sea in a seaworthy state, 
or that her going to sea in an unsea- 
worthy state was, under the circum- 
stances, reasonable and justifiable, and 
for the purposes of giving that proof he 
may give evidence in the same manner 
as any other witness. " 

Sec. 12. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and sixtjr-f our of the Revised Stat- 
utes be, and is hereby, amended to read 
as follows : 

"Sec. 4564. Should any master or 
owner of any merchant vessel of the 
United States neglect to provide a suffi- 
cient quantity of stores to last for a 
voyage of ordinary duration to the port 
of destination, and in consequence of 
jsuch neglect the crew are compelled to 
accept a reduced scale, such master or 
owner shall be liable to a penalty as 
provided in section forty-five hundred 
and sixty-eight of the Revised Statutes." 



Sec. 13. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and siirfcy-six of the revised Statutes 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

* * Sec. 4566. If the officer to whom any 
such complaint In regard to the provis- 
ions or the water is made certifies in such 
statement that there was no reasonable 
ground for such complaint, each of the 
parties so complaining shall forfeit to 
the master or owner his share of the 
eicpense, if any, of the survey." 

Sec. 14. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and sixty-eight of the Revised Stat- 
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mistake or accident, and could not, in 
the exercise of ordinary care, have been 
known and provided against before the 
sailing of the vessel, and the master 
shall, in a reasonable time, remove or 
remeay the causes of complaint, then 
the crew shall remain and discharge 
their duty. 



R. S. 4564. Every vessel belonging to 
a citizen of the United States, bound on 
a voyage across the Atlantic Ocean , shall, 
at the time of leaving the last port from 
whence she sails, have on board, well 
secured under deck, at least sixty gallons 
of water, one hundred pounds of salted 
fiesh meat, and one hundred pounds of 
wholesome ship-bread, for every person 
on board such vessel, oesides such other 
provisions, stores, and live-stock as shall 
oy the master or passengers be put on 
board, and in like proportion for shorter 
or longer voyages. 



R. S. 4566. If the officer to whom any 
such complaint, in regard to the pro- 
visions or the water, is made, certifies 
in such statement that there was no rea- 
sonable ground for such complaint, each 
of the parties so complaining shall be 
liable to forfeit to the master or owner, 
out of his wages, a sum not exceeding 
one week's wages. 
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utes be, and is hereby, amended to read 
as follows; 

**Sec. 4568. If, during a voyage, the 
allowance of any of the provisions which 
any seaman is entitled to under section 
forty-six hundred and twelve of the Re- 
vised Statutes is reduced except for anv 
time during which such seaman will- 
fully and without sufficient cause refuses 
or neglects to perform his duty, or islaw- 
f ully under confinement for misconduct 
either on board or on shore; or if it shall 
be shown that any of such provisions are, 
or have been during the voyage, bad in 
quality or unfit for use, the seaman shall 
receive, by way of compensation for such 
reduction or bad quality, according to 
the time of its continuance, the follow- 
ing sums, to be paid to him in addition to 
and to be recoverable as wages; 



" First. If his allowance is reduced by 
any quantity not exceeding one-third of 
the quantity specified bylaw, a sum not 
exceeding fifty cents a day. 

"Second. If his allowance is reduced 
by more than one- third of such quantity, 
a sum not exceeding one dollar a day. 

"Third. In respect of bad quality, a 
sum not exceeding one dollar a day. 

"But if it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the court before which the case is 
tried that any provisions, the allowance 
of which has \>een reduced, could not be 
procured or supplied in sufficient quan- 
tities, or were unavoidably injured or 
lost, or if by reason of its mnate quali- 
ties any article becomes unfit for use and 
that proper and equivalent substitutes 
were supplied in lieu thereof, the court 
shall take such circumstances into con- 
sideration and shall modify or refuse 
compensation, as the justice of the case 
may require." 

Sec. 15. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and seventy-two of the Revised 
Statutes be, and is hereby, amended to 
read as follows; 

' * Sec. 4572. Every vessel bound on any 
foreign voyage exceeding in length four- 
teen days shall also be provided with at 
least one suit of woolen clothing for each 
seaman, and every vessel in the foreign 
or domestic trade shall provide a safe 
and warm room for the use of seamen in 
cold weather. Failure to make such pro- 
vision shall subject the owner or master 
to a i)enalty of not less than one hundred 
dollars." 

Sec. 16. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and eighty-one of the Revised Stat- 
utes be, and is hereby, amended to read 
as follows; 

"Sec. 4581. If any consular officer, 
when discharging any seaman, shall neg- 
lect to require the payment of and col- 
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R. S. 4568. If, during a voyage, the 
allowance of any of the provisions which 
any seaman has, by his agreement, stipu- 
lated for, is reduced, except in accord- 
ance with any regulations for reduction 
by way of punishment, contained in the 
agreement, and also for any time during 
which such seaman willfully, and with- 
out sufficient cause, refuses or neglects 
to perform his duty, or is lawfully under 
confinement for misconduct, either on 
board or on shore; or if it is shown that 
any of such provisions are, or have been 
during the voyage, bad in quality, and 
unfit for use, the seaman shall receive by 
way of compensation for such reduction 
or bad quality, according to the time of 
its continuance, the following sums, to 
be paid to him in addition to and to be 
recoverable as wages: 

First. If his allowance is reduced by 
any quantity not exceeding one-third of 
the quantity specified in the agreement, 
a sum not exceeding fifty cents a day. 

Second. If his allowance is reduced by 
more than one-third of such quantity, a 
sum not exceeding one dollar a day. 

Third. In respect of bad quality, a 
sum not exceeding one dollar a day. 

But if it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the court before which the case is 
tried, that any provisions, the allowance 
of which has been reduced, could not be 
procured or supplied in sufficient quan- 
tities, or were unavoidably injured or 
lost, and that proper and equivalent sub- 
stitutes were supplied in lieu thereof, in 
a reasonable time, the court shall take 
such circumstances into consideration, 
and shall modify or refuse compensa- 
tion, as the justice of the case may 
require. 



R. S. 4572. Every vessel bound on any 
foreign voyage shall also be provided 
with at least one suit of woolen clothing 
for each seaman, for use during the win- 
ter months; and every such vessel shall 
be provided with fuel and a safe and 
suitable room in which a fire can be kept 
for the use of seamen. 



R.S.4581. If any consular officer, when 
discharging any seaman, shall neglect to 
require the payment of and collect the 
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lect the arrears of wages and extra wages 
required to be paid in the case of the dis- 
charge of any seaman, he shall be ac- 
countable to the United States for the 
full amount thereof. The master shall 
provide any seaman so discharged with 
employment on a vessel agreed to by the 
seaman, or shall provide him with one 
month's extra wages, if it shall be shown 
to the satisfaction of the consul that such 
seaman was not discharged for neglect 
of duty, incomi)etency, or injury in- 
curred on the vessel. If the seaman is 
discharged by voluntary consent before 
the consul, he shall be entitled to his 
wages up to the time of his discharge, 
but not for any further period. If ttie 
seaman is discharged on account of in- 
jury or illness, incapacitating him for 
service, the expenses of his maintenance 
and return to the United States shall bo 
paid from the fund for the maintenance 
and transportation of destitute Ameri-' 
can seamen." 

Sec. 17. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and eighty-two of the Revised Stat- 
utes be, and is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

**Sec. 4582. Whenever a vessel of the 
United States is sold in a foreign coun- 
try and her company discharged, it 
shall be the duty of the master to pro- 
duce to the consular officer a certified 
list of the ship's company, and also the 
shipping articles, and besides paying to 
each seaman or apprentice the wages 
due him, he shall either provide him 
with adequate employment on board 
some other vessel bound to the port at 
which he was originally shipped, or to 
such other port as may be agreed upon 
by him, or furnish the means of sending 
him to such port, or provide him with a 
passage home, or deposit with the con- 
sular officer such a sum of money as is 
by the officer deemed sufficient to defray 
the expenses of his maintenance and 
passage home; and the consular officer 
shall indorse upon the agreement with 
the crew of the ship which the seaman 
or apprentice is leaving the particulars 
of any payment, provision, or deposit 
made under this section. A failure to 
comply with the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall render the owner liable to a 
fine of not exceeding fifty dollars." 

Sec. 18. That section fortv-five hun- 
dred and eighty-three of tne Revised 
Statutes be, and is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

"Sec. 4583. Whenever on the dis- 
charge of a seaman in a foreign country 
by a consular officer on his complaint 
that the voyage is continued contrary to 
agreement, or that the vessel is badly 
provisioned or unseaworthy, or against 
the officers for cruel treatment, it shall 
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arrears of wages and extra wages re- 
quired to be paid in the case of the dis- 
charge of any seaman, he shall be ac- 
countable to the United States to the full 
amount thereof. 



R. S. 4582. Whenever a vessel of the 
United States is sold in a foreign coun- 
try, and her company discharged, it 
shall be the duty of the master to pro- 
duce to the Consular officer the certified 
list of his ship's company, and also the 
shipping articles, and to pay to said 
consular officer for every seaman so dis- 
charged one month's wages over and 
above the wages which may then be due 
to such seaman; but in case the master 
of the vessel so sold shall, with the 
assent of said seaman, provide him with 
adequate employment on board some 
other vessel bound to the port at which 
he was originally shipped, or to such 
other port as may be agreed upon by 
him, then no payment of extra wages 
shall be required. 



R. S. 4583. Whenever on the discharge 
of a seaman in a foreign country, on his 
complaint that the voyage is continued 
contrary to agreement, the consular 
officer shall be satisfied that such voyage 
has been designedly and unnecessarily 
prolonged in violation of the articles of 
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be the duty of the consul or consular 
agent to institute a proper inquiry into 
the matter, and, ui)on his being satisfied 
of the truth and justice of such com- 
plaint, he shall require the master to pay 
to such seaman one month's wages over 
and above the wages due at the time of 
discharge, and to provide him with ade- 
quate employment on board some other 
vessel, or provide him with a passage on 
board some other vessel bound to the port 
from which he was originally shipped, 
or to the most convenient port of entry 
in the United States, or to a port agreed 
to by the seaman. " 

Sec. 19. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and ninety-six of the Revised Stat- 
utes be, and is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

**Sec. 4596. The words * domestic 
trade * in this section shall include trade 
between ports of the United States and 
trade between ports of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, the West Indies, and Mexico. The 
words • foreign trade ' shall include trade 
between ports of the United States and 
foreign ports, except as above specified, 
and trade between Atlantic and Pacific 
ports of the United States. Whenever 
any seaman who has been lawfully en- 
gaged or any apprentice to the sea serv- 
ice commits any of the following offenses 
he shall be punishable as follows: 

'* First. For desertion, if the offense 
occur at a port of the United States, or a 
foreign port in the domestic trade, by 
forfeiture of all or any part of the clothes 
or effects he leaves on board and of all or 
any part of the wages or emoluments 
which he has then earned. If the offense 
occur at a foreign port in the foreign 
trade, by forfeiture of all or any part of 
the clothes or effects he leaves on board 
and of all or any part of the wages or 
emoluments which he has then earned; 
and also, at the discretion of the court, 
by imprisonment for not more than one 
month. 

** Second. For neglecting or refusing, 
without reasonable cause, to join his 
vessel or to proceed to sea in his vessel, 
or for absence without leave at any time 
within twenty-four hours of the vessel's 
sailing from any port, either at the com- 
mencement or during the progress of any 
voyage, or for absence at any time with- 
out leave and without sufficient reason 
from his vessel or from his duty, not 
amounting to desertion or not treated as 
such by the master, if the offense occur 
at a port of the United States or a foreign 
port in the domestic trade, by a forfeiture 
from his wages of not more than two 
days' pay, or sufficient to defray any 
expenses which have been properly in- 
curred in hiring a substitute; or if the 
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shipment, or whenever a seaman is dis- 
charged by a consular officer in conse- 
quence of any hurt or injury received in 
the service of the vessel, such consular 
officer shall require the payment by the 
master of one month *s wages for such 
seaman over and above the wages due at 
the time of discharge. 



R. S. 4596. Whenever any seaman who 
has been lawfully engaged, or any ap- 
prentice to the sea-service, commits any 
of the following offenses, he shall be 
punishable as follows: 



First. For desertion, by imprisonment 
for not more than three months, and by 
forfeiture of all or any part of the clothes 
or effects he leaves on board, and of all 
or any part of the wages or emoluments 
which he has then earned. 



Second. For neglecting and refusing, 
without reasonable cause, to join his 
vessel, or to proceed to sea in his vessel, 
or for absence without leave at any time 
within twenty-four hours of the vessel 
sailing from any port, either at the com- 
mencement or during the progress of any 
voyage; or for absence at any time with- 
out leave, and without sufficient reason, 
from his vessel, or from his duty, not 
amounting to desertion, or not treated as 
such by the master; by imprisonment 
for not more than one month, and also, 
at the discretion of the court, by forfei- 
ture of his wages, of not more than two 
days' pay, ana, for every twenty-four 
hours of absence, either a sum not ex- 
ceeding six days' pay, or any expenses 
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offense occur at a foreign port, in the 
foreign trade, by a forfeiture from his 
wages of not mdre than two days' p)fty, 
or, at the discretion of the court, by 
imprisonment for not more than one 
month. 

"Third. For quitting the vessel, in 
whatever trade engaged, at a foreign or 
domestic port, without leave after her 
arrival at her port of delivery and before 
she is placed in security, by forfeiture 
from his wages of not more than one 
month's pay. 

"Fourth. For willful disobedience to 
any lawful command at sea, bv bein^, 
at the option of the master, placed m 
irons until such disobedience shall cease, 
and upon arrival in port, if of the United 
States, by forfeiture from his wages of 
not more than four days* pay, or upon 
arrival in a foreign port by forfeiture 
from his wages of not more than four 
days' pay, or, at the discretion of the 
court, by imprisonment for not more 
than one month. 

** Fifth. For continued willful disobe- 
dience to lawful conmiand or continued 
willful neglect of duty at sea by being, 
at the option of the master, placed in 
irons, on bread and water, with full ra- 
tions every fifth day, until such disobe- 
dience shall cease, and upon arrival in 
port, if of the United States, by forfeit- 
ure, for every twenty-four hours' con- 
tinuance of such disobedience or neglect, 
of .either a sum of not more than twelve 
days' pay or sufficient to defray any ex- 
penses which have been properly in- 
curred in hiring a substitute, or upon 
arrival in a foreign port, in addition to 
the above penalty, by imprisonment for 
not more than three months, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

** Sixth. For assaulting any master or 
mate, in whatever trade engaged, by 
imprisonment for not more than two 
years. 



* * Seventh. For willfully damaging the 
vessel, or embezzling or willfully dam- 
aging any of the stores or cargo, in 
whatever trade engaged, by forfeiture 
out of hi3 wages'of a sum equal in amount 
to the loss thereby sustained, and also, 
at the discretion of the court, by im- 
prisonment for not more than twelve 
months. 

•'Eighth. For any act of smuggling 
for which he is convicted, and whereby 
loss or damage is occasioned to the mas- 
ter or owner, in whatever trade engaged, 
he shall be liable to pay such master or 
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which have been properly incurred in 
hiring a substitute. 



Third. For quitting the vessel without 
leave after her arrival at her port of de- 
livery, and before she is placed in secur- 
ity, by forfeiture out of his wages of not 
more than one month's x>ay 



Fourth. For willful disobedience to 
any lawful command, by imprisonment 
for not more than two months, and also, 
at the discretion of the court, by forfeit- 
ure out of his wages of not more than 
four days' pay. 



Fifth. For continued willful disobedi- 
ence to lawful commands, or continued 
willful neglect of duty, by imprisonment 
for not more than six months, and also, 
at the discretion of the court, by forfei- 
ture, for every twenty-four hours' con- 
tinuance of such disobedience or neglect, 
of either a sum not more than twelve 
days' pay, or sufficient to defray any ex- 
penses which have been properly in- 
curred in hiring a substitute. 



Sixth. For assaulting any master or 
mate, by imprisonment for not more 
than two years. 

Seventh. For combining with any oth- 
ers of the crew to disobey lawful com- 
mands, or to neglect duty, or to impede 
navigation of the vessel, or the progress 
of the voyage, by imprisonment for not 
more than twelve months. 

Eighth. For willfully damaging the 
vessel, or embezzling or willfmly dam- 
aging any of the stores or cargo, by for- 
feiture out of his wages, of a sum equal 
in amount to the loss thereby sustained, 
and also, at the discretion of the court, 
by impn'sonment for not more than 
twelve months. 

Ninth. For any act of smuggling of 
which he is convicted, and whereby loss 
or damage is occasioned to the master 
or owner, he shall be liable to pay such 
master or owner such a sum as is suffi- 
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owner such a sum as is sufficient to reim- 
burse the master or owner for such loss 
or damage; and the whole or any part 
of his wages may be retained in satisfac- 
tion or on account of such liability; and 
he shall be liable to imprisonment for a 
period of not more than twelve months. " 

Sec. 20. That section forty-five hun- 
dred and ninety-seven of the Revised 
Statutes be, ana is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

"Sec. 4597. Upon the commission of 
any of the offenses enumerated in the 

E receding section an entry thereof shall 
e made in the official log book on the 
day on which the offense was committed, 
and shall be signed by the master and 
by the mate or one of tie crew; and the 
offender, if still in the vessel, shall, be- 
fore her next arrival at any port, or, if 
she is at the time in port, before her de- 
parture therefrom, be furnished vnth a 
copy of such entry, and have the same 
read over distinctly and audibly to him, 
and may thereupon make such a reply 
thereto as he thinks fit; and a statement 
that a copy of the entry has been so 
furnished, or the same has been so read 
over, together with his reply, if any, 
made by the offender, shall likewise be 
entered and signed in the same manner. 
In any subsequent legal proceedings the 
entries hereinbefore required shall, if 
practicable, be produced or proved, and 
in default of such production or proof 
the court hearing the case may, at its 
discretion, refuse to receive evidence of 
the offense." 

Silt!. 21. That section forty-six hun- 
dred of the Revised Statutes be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

" Sec. 4600. It shall be the duty of all 
consular officers to reclaim deserters, dis- 
countenance insubordination by every 
means in their power, and, where the 
local authorities can be usefully em- 
ployed for that purpose, to lend their aid 
and use their exertions to that end in 
the most effectual manner. In all cases 
where seamen or officers are accused the 
consular officer shall inquire into the 
facts and proceed aa provided in section 
forty-five hundred and eighty-three of 
the Revised Statutes; and the officer 
discharging such seamen shall enter 
upon the crew list and shipping articles 
and official log the cause of discharge 
and the particulars in which the cruel 
or unusual treatment consisted, and sub- 
scribe his name thereto officially. He 
shall read the entry made in the official 
log to the master, and his reply thereto, 
if any, shall likewise be entered and sub- 
scribed in the same maimer." 
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cient to re-imburse the master or owner 
for. such loss or damage; and the whole 
or any part of his wages may be retained 
in satisfaction or on account of such lia- 
bility; and he shall also be liable to im- 
prisonment for a period of not more than 
twelve months. 



R. S. 4597. Upon the commission of 
any of the offenses enumerated in the 
preceding section, an entry thereof shall 
be made in the official log-book, and shall 
be signed by the master, and by the mate 
or one of the crew; and the offender, if 
still in the vessel, shall, before her next 
arrival at any port, or if she is at thetime 
in port, before her departure therefrom, 
eitter be furnished with a copy of such 
entry, or have the same read over dis- 
tinctly and audibly to him, and may 
thereupon make such reply thereto as he 
thinks fit; and a statement that a copy 
of the entry has been so furnished, or the 
same has been so read over, together 
with the reply, if any, made by the 
offender, shall likewise be entered and 
signed in the same manner. In any sub- 
sequent legal proceedings the entries 
hereinbefore required shall, if practica- 
ble, be produced or proved, and in de- 
fault of such production or proof, the 
court hearing the case may, at its dis- 
cretion, refuse to receive evidence of the 
offense. 



R. S. 4600. It shall be the duty of con- 
sular officers to reclaim deserters and dis- 
couhtenance insubordination by every 
means within their power, and wherd 
the local authorities can be usefully em- 
ployed for that purpose, to lend their aid 
and use their exertions to that end in 
the most effectual manner. In all cases 
where deserters are apprehended the con- 
sular officer shall inquire into the facts; 
and if he Is satisfied that the desertion 
was caused by unusual or cruel treat- 
ment, he shall discharge the seaman, and 
require the master of the vessel from 
which such seaman is discharged to pay 
one month's wages over and above the 
wages then due; and the officer discharg- 
ing such seaman shall enter upon the 
crew-list and shipping articles the cause 
of discharge, and the particulars in 
which the cruelty or unusual treatment 
consisted, and the facts as to his dis- 
charge or reengagement, as the casp may 
be, and subscribe his name thereto offi- 
cially. 
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Sec. 22. That section forty-six hun- 
dred and eleven of the Revised Statutes 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

**Sec. 4611. Flogging and all other 
forms of corporal punishment are hereby 
prohibited on board any vessel, and no 
form of corporal punishment on board 
any vessel shall be deemed justifiable, 
and any master or other officer thereof 
who shall violate the aforesaid provi- 
sions of this section or either thereof 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by imprisonment not less 
than three months or more than two 
years. Whenever any officer other than 
the master of such vessel shall violate 
any provision of this section, it shall be 
the duty of such master to surrender 
such officer to the proper authorities as 
soon as practicable. Any failure upon 
the part of such master to comply here- 
with, which failure shall result in the 
escape of such officer, shall render said 
master liable in damages to the person 
illegally punished by such officer." 

Sec. 23. That section forty-six hun- 
dred and twelve of the Revised Statutes 
is hereby amended by striking out the 
scale of provisions and substitutes in 
Table A, and in place thereof inserting 
the following scale of provisions and 
substitutes to be allowed and served out 
to the crew during the voyage: 
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R. S. 4611. Flogging on board vessels 
of conmierce is hereby abolished. 



SCALE OF PROVISIONS TO BE ALLOWED 
AND SERVED OUT TO THE CREW DUR- 
ING THE VOYAGE. 
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(Here any stipulation for changes, or 
substitution of one article for another 
may be inserted). 
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* ' SUBSTITUTES. 

"One ponnd of flour daily may be 
sabstitnted for the daily ration of bis- 
cuit or fresh bread; two ounces of desic- 
cated vegetables for one pound of pota- 
toes, or yams; six ounces of hominy, 
oatmeal, or cracked wheat, or two 
ounces of tapioca, for six ounces of rice; 
six ounces or canned vegetables for one- 
half pound of canned tomatoes; one- 
eighth of an ounce of tea for three-fourths 
of an ounce of coffee; three-fourths of 
an ounce of coffee for one-eighth of an 
ounce of tea; six ounces of canned fruit 
for three ounces of dried fruit, one-half 
ounce of lime juice for the daily ration 
of vinegar; four ounces of oatmeal or 
cracked wheat for one-half pint of corn 
meal; two ounces of pickled onions for 
four ounces of fresh onions. 

** When the vessel is in port and it is 

gossible to obtain the same, one and one- 
alf pounds of fresh meat shall be sub- 
stituted for the daily rations of salt and 
canned meat; one-half pound of green 
cabbage for one ration of canned toma- 
toes; one-half pound of fresh fruit for 
one ration of dried fruit. Fresh fruit 
and vegetables shall be served while in 
port if obtainable. The seamen shall 
have the option of accepting the fare the 
master may provide, but the right at 
any time to demand the foregoing scale 
of provisions. 

"The foregoing scale of provisions 
shall be inserted in every article of agree- 
ment, and shall not be reduced by any 
contract, except as above, and a copy of 
the same shall be posted in a conspicuous 
place in the galley and in the forecastle 
of each vessel." 

Sec. 24. That section ten of chapter 
one hundred and twenty-one of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-four, as 
amended by section three of chapter 
four hundred and twenty-one of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-six, 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

"Sec. 10. (a) That it shall be, and is 
hereby, made unlawful in any case to . 
P|ay any seaman wages in advance of the 
time when he has actually earned the 
same, or to pay such advance wages to 
any other person. Any person payiiig 
such advance wages imall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction shall be punished by a fine not 
less than four times the amount of the 
wages so advanced, and may also be im- 
prisoned for a period not exceeding six 
months, at the discretion of the court. 
The payment of such advance wages 
shall m no case, excepting as herein pro- 
vided, absolve the vessel or the master 
or owner thereof from full payment of 
wages after the same shall have been 
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SUBSTITUTES. 

One ounce of coffee, or cocoa, or choco- 
late may be substituted for one-quarter 
ounce of tea; molasses for sugar, the 
quantity to be one-half more; one pound 
of potatoes or yams, one-half pound flour 
or rice; one-third pint of peas or one- 
quarter pint of barley may be substituted 
tor each other. When treah meat is is- 
sued, the proportion to be two pounds 
per man 'per day, in lieu of salt meat. 
Flour, rice, and peas, beef and pork, may 
be substituted for each other, and, for 
potatoes, onions may be substituted. 



Section 10 of Act June 26, 1884, as 
amended by section 3 of Act Jane 19, 
1886: It shall be lawful for any seaman 
to stipulate in his shipping agreement 
for an allotment of any portion of the 
wages which he may earn to his wife, 
mother, or other relative, or to an orig- 
inal creditor in liquidation of any just 
debt for board or clothing which he may 
have contracted prior to engagement, 
not exceeding ten dollars per month for 
each month of the time usually required 
for the voyage for which the seaman has 
shipped, unaer such regulations as the 

but no dllotment to any other person or 
corporation shall be lawful. And any 
person who shall falsely claim such re- 
lationship to any seaman in order to 
obtain wages so allotted shall, for every 
such offense, be punishable by a fine of 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, or 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
at the discretion of the court. This sec- 
tion shall apply as well to foreign ves- 
sels as to vessels of the United States; 
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SUBSTITUTES— con tinned . 

actually earned, and shall be no defense 
to a libel, suit, or action for the recovery 
of such wages. If any person shall, de- 
mand or receive, either directly or indi- 
rectly, from any seaman or other person 
seeking employment as seaman, or from 
any person on his behalf, any remuner- 
ation whatever for providing him with 
employment, he shall for every offense 
be liable to a penalty of not more than 
one hundred dollars. 

''(b) That it shall be lawful for any 
seaman to stipulate in his shipping 
agreement for an allotment of any por- 
tion of the wages which he may earn to 
his grand parents, parents, wife, sister, 
or chil dren . But no allotment whatever 
shall be allowed in the trade between 
the ports of the United States (except as 
provided in subdivision C of this sec- 
tion) or in trade between ports of the 
United States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, the West Indies, 
and Mexico. 

*'(c) That it shall be lawful for any 
•seaman engaged in a vessel bound from 
a port on the Atlantic to a port on the 
Pacific or vice versa, or in a vessel en- 
gaged in foreign trade, except trade be- 
tween the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada or Newfoundland or 
the West Indies or the Republic of Mex- 
ico, to stipulate in his shipping agree- 
ment for an allotment of an amount, to 
be fixed by regulation of the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, not ex- 
ceeding one month's wages, to an orig- 
inal creditor in liquidation of any just 
debt for board or clothing which he may 
have contracted prior to engagement. 

*'(d) That no allotment note shall be 
valid unless signed by and approved by 
the shipping commissioner. It shall be 
the duty of said commissioner to exam- 
ine such allotments and the parties to 
them and enforce compliance with the 
law. All stipulations for the allotment 
of any part of the wages of a seaman 
during his absence which are made at 
the commencement of the voyage shall 
be inserted in the agreement, and shall 
state the amounts and times of the pay- 
ments to be made and the persons to 
whom the payments are to be made. 

*' (e) That no allotment except as pro- 
vided for in this section shall be lawful. 
Any person who shall falsely claim to 
be such reliation as abo^e described of a 
seaman under this section or shall make 
a false statement of the nature or 
amount of any debt claimed to be due 
from any seaman under this section 
shall for every such offense be punish- 
able by a fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars or imprisonment not exceed- 
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and any master, owner, consignee, or 
agent of any foreign vessel who has vio- 
lated this section shall be liable to the 
same penalty that the master, owner, or 
agent of a vessel of the United States 
would be for a similar violation. 
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ing six months, at the discretion of the 
court. 

**(/) That this section shall apply as 
well to foreign vessels as to vessels of 
the United States; and any master, 
owner, consignee, or agent of any for- 
eign vessel who has violated its provis- 
ions shall be liable to the same penalty 
that the master, owner, or agent of a 
v^essel of the United States would be 
for a similar violation : Provided, That 
treaties in force between the United 
States and foreign nations do not con- 
flict. 

**(gr) That under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation shall make regula- 
tions to carry out this section." 

Sec. 25. That section three of chapter 
four hundred and twenty-one of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
six, approved June nineteenth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six; sections forty- 
five hundred and thirty-one, forty-five 
hundred and thirty-two, forty-five hun- 
dred and thirty-three, forty-five hun- 
dred and thirty-four, forty-five hundred 
and ninety-eight, forty-five hundred and 
ninety-nine, forty-six hundred and one, 
and forty-six hundred and nine, of the 
Revised Statutes, and so much of chap- 
ter ninety-seven of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and ninety-five as relates to 
allotment, and subdivision eight of sec- 
tion forty-five hundred and eleven of 
the Revised Statutes, in so far as the 
same relates to the domestic trade as 
defined in section nineteen of this Act, 
and that section three of an Act entitled 
**An Act to amend the laws relating to 
navigation, and for other purposes," 
approved April fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, chapter sixty- 
one, page eighty. Statutes Fiftieth Con- 
gress, first session, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 26. That this Act shall take effect 
sixty days after its approval, and shall 
apply to all vessels not herein specific- 
afiy exempted, but sections one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
twenty-three, and twenty-four shall not 
apply to fishing or whaling vessels or 
yachts. 

LAWS TO BE REPEALED OR AMENDED. 

Sec. 3 of Chap. 421, Laws of 1886: It shall be lawful for any seaman to stipulate 
in his shipping agreement for an allotment of any portion or the wages which he 
may earn to his wife, mother, or other relative, or to an original creditor in liqui- 
dation of any just debt for board or clothing which he may have contracted prior 
to engagement, not exceeding ten dollars per month for each month of the time 
usually required for the voyage for which the seaman has shipx>ed, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, but no allotment to 
any other person or corporation shall be lawful. And any person who shall falsely 
claim such relationship to any seaman in order to obtain wages so allotted shall, 
for every such offense, be punishable by a fine of not exceeding five hundred doU 
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lars, or imprisonment not exceeding six months, git the discretion of the court. 
This section shall apply as well to foreign vessels as to vessels of the United States; 
and any master, owner, consignee, or agent of any foreign vessel who has violated 
this section shall be liable to the same penalty that the master, owner, or agent of 
a vessel of the United States would be for a similar violation. 

R. S. 4531. All stipulations for the allotment of any part of the wages of a sea- 
man, during his absence, which are made at the commencement of a voyage shall 
be inserted in the agreement, and shall state the amounts and times of the pay- 
ments to be made, and the persons to whom such payments are to be made. 

R. S. 4532. No advance of wages shall be made, or advance security given to any 
person but to the seaman himself, or to his wife or mother; and no advance of 
wages shall be made, or advance security given, unless the agreement contains a 
stipulation for the same and an accurate statement of the amount thereof; and 
no advance wages or advance security shall be given to any seaman except in the 
presence of the shipping commissioner. 

R. S. 4533. If any advance of wages is made or advance security given to any 
seaman in any such manner as to constitute a breach of any of the provisions of 
the two preceding sections, the wages of such seaman shall be recoverable by him, 
as if no such advance had been made or promised; and in the case of any advance 
security so given, no person shall be sued thereon unless he was a party to such 
breach. 

R. S. 4534. Whenever any advance security is discounted for any seaman, such 
seaman shall sign or set his mark to a receipt indorsed on the security, stating the 
sum actually paid or accounted for to him by the person discounting the same; 
and if the seaman sails in the vessel from the port of departure mentioned in the 
security, and is then duly earning his wages, or is previously discharged with the 
consent of the master, but not otherwise, the person discounting the security may, 
ten days after the final departure of the vessel from the port of departure men- 
tioned in the security, sue for and recover the amount promised by the security, 
with costs, either from the owner or from any agent who has drawn or authorized 
the drawing of the security; and in any such proceeding it shall be sufficient for 
such person to prove that the security was given by the owner or master, or some 
other authorized agent, and that the same was discounted to and receipted by the 
seaman; and the seaman shall be presumed to have sailed in the vessel from such 
port, and to be duly earning his wages, unless the contrary is proved. 

R. S. 4598. If any seamen who shall have signed a contract to perform a voyage 
sliall, at any port or place, desert, or shall absent himself from such vessel, with- 
out leave of the master, or officer commanding in the absence of the master, it 
shall be lawful for any justice of the peace within the United States, upon the 
complaint of the master, to issue his warrant to apprehend such deserter, and 
bring him before such justice; and if it then appears that he has signed a contract 
within the intent and meaning of this Title [R. S. ,4501-4613J , and that the voyage 
agreed for is not finished, or altered, or the contract otherwise dissolved, and that 
such seaman has deserted the vessel, or absented himself without leave, the justice 
shall commit him to the house of correction or common jail of the city, town, or 
place, to remain there until the vessel shall be ready to proceed on her voyage, or 
till the master shall require his discharge, and then to be delivered to the master, 
he paying all the cost of such commitment, and deducting the same out of the 
wages due such seaman. 

R. S. 4599. Whenever, either at the commencement of or during any voyage, any 
seaman or apprentice neglects or refuses to join, or deserts from or refuses to pro- 
ceed to sea in, any vessel in which he is duly engaged to serve, or is found other- 
wise absenting himself therefrom without leave, the master, or any mate, or the 
owner, or consignee, or shipping-commissioner, may, in any place in the United 
States, with or without the assistance of the local i)ublic officers or constables, who 
are hereby directed to give their assistance if required, and also at any place out of 
the United States, if and so far as the laws in force at such place will permit, ap- 
prehend him without first procuring a warrant; and may thereupon, in any case, 
and shall in case he so requires and it is practicable, convey him before any court 
of justice or magistrate of any State, city, town, or county, within the United 
States, authorized to take cognizance of offenses of like degree and kind, to be 
dealt with according to the provisions of law governing such cases; and may, for 
the purpose of conveying him before such court or magistrate, detain him in cus- 
tody for a period not exceeding twenty-four hours, or may, if he does not so re- 
2uire, or if there is no such court at or near the place, at once convey him on board. 
I such apprehension appears to the court or magistrate before whom the case is 
brought to have been made on improper or on insufficient grounds, the master, 
mate, consignee, or shipping-commissioner who makes the same, or causes the same 
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to be made, shall be liable to a penalty of not more than one hundred dollars; bnt 
such penalty, if inflicted, shall oe a bar to any action for false imprisonment. 

B. S. 4601. Whenever any person harbors or secretes any seaman belonging to 
any vessel, knowing him to belong thereto, he shall be liable to pay ten dollars for 
every day during which he continues so to harbor or secrete such seaman, recov- 
erable one-half to the use of the person prosecuting for the same, the other half to 
the use of the United States. 

R. S. 4609. If any person shall demand or receive, either directly or indirectly, 
from any seaman or other person seeking employment as a seaman, or from any 
person on his behalf, any remuneration whatever for providing him with employ- 
ment, he shall, for every such offense, be liable to a penalty of not more than one 
hundred dollars. 

Chap. 97 of the Laws of 1895: When a crew is shipped by a shipping commis- 
sioner for any American vessel in the coastwise trade, or the trade between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, or New Foundland, or the West 
Indies, or Mexico, as authorized by section two of an act approved June nineteenth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six, entitled "An act to abolish certain fees for offi- 
cial services to American vessels, and to ainend the laws relating to shipping com- 
missioners, seamen, and owners of vessels, and for other purposes," an agreement 
shall be made with each seaman engaged as one of such crew in the same manner 
as is provided by Sections four thousand Oyb hundred and eleven and four thou- 
sand Ave hundred and twelve of the Revised Statutes, not however including the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth items of Section four thousand Ave hundred and eleven; 
and such a^eement shall be posted as provided in Section four thousand five hun- 
dred and nineteen, and such seamen shall be discharged and receive their wages 
as provided by the first clause of Section four thousand five hundred and twenty- 
nine and also by sections four thousand five hundred and twenty-six, four thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-seven, four thousand five hundred and twenty-eight, 
four thousand five hundred and thirty, four thousand five hundred and thirty-five, 
four thousand five hundred and thirty-six, four thousand five hundred and forty- 
two, four thousand five hundred and forty-three, four thousand five hundred and 
forty- four, four thousand five hundred and forty-five, four thousand five hundred 
and forty-six, four thousand five hundred and forty-seven, four thousand five 
hundred and forty-nine, four thousand five hundred and fifty, four thousand five 
hundred and fifty-one, four thousand five hundred and fifty-two, four thousand 
five hundred ana fifty-three, and four thousand five hundred and fifty-four of the 
Revised Statutes; but in all other respects such shipment of seamen and such ship- 
ing agreement shall be regarded aa if both shipment and agreement had been 
entered into between the master of a vessel and a seaman without going before a 
shipping commiissibner. 

R. S. 4511. The master of every vessel bound from a port in the United States to 

any foreign port other than vessels engaged in trade between the United States 

and the British North American possessions, or the West India Islands, or the 

Republic of Mexico, or of any vessel of the burden of seventy-five tons or upward, 

bound from a port on the Atlantic to a port on the Pacific, or vice versa, shall, 

before he proceeds on such voyage, make an agreement, in writing or in print, 

with every seaman whom he carries to sea as one of the crew, in the manner 

hereinafter mentioned; and every such agreement shall be, as near as may be,* in 

the form given in the table marked A, in the schedule annexed to this title (R. S. , 

4501-4613) , and shall be dated at the time of the first signature thereof, and shall 

be signed by the master before any seamen sign the same, and shall contain the 

following particulars: 

« * * * * * « 

Eighth. Any stipulations in reference to allotment of wages, or other matters 

not contrary to law. 

* * * * * * * 

Section 3, Chapter 61, Statutes Fiftieth Congress: That section forty-five hun- 
dred and eighty-one of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section seven of chap- 
ter one hundred and twenty-oue of the public laws passed by the Forty-eightti 
Confess, is amended by striking out all after the word '* thereof," in the fiGfth line, 
and inserting in lieu thereof as follows: *' If any seaman, after his discharge, shfdl 
have incurred any expense for board or other necessaries, or for reasonable charges 
for medical care and nursing, at the place of his discharge, before shipping affain, 
or for transportation to the United States, such eicpense shall be paid out of the 
arrears of wages and extra wages received by the consular officer, which shall be 
retained for that purpose, and the balance only paid over to such seaman; and if 
such arrears and extra wages are not sufficient to defray such expense, the defi- 
ciency shall be paid from the fund in the Treasury for the maintenance and trans- 
portation of destitute American seamen." 
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2. SENATE BILL 822. PIFTY-FIPTH CONGRESS. SECOND SESSION. 

tin the House of Representatives. Pebmary 22, 1898.— Referred to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. May 26, 1808.— Reported with amendments, referred to the House 
Calendar, and ordered to be printed.! 

[Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italics.] 

AN ACT Concerning sail vessels of over seven hundred tons, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by tJie Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section forty-four hrmdred and thirty-eight 
of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

** Sec. 4438. The boards of local inspectors shall license and classify the masters, 
chief, second, and third mates, engineers, and pilots of all steam vessels, and all 
barges in tow of steam vessels on the Oreat Lakes, and the masters and chief mates 
of sail vessels of over seven hundred tons. It shall be unlawful to employ any 
person, or for any person to serve, as a master, chief mate, engineer, or pilot of 
any steamer, or on and after July first, eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, as mas- 
ter or chief mate of any sail vessel of over seven hundred tons who is not licensed 
by the inspectors; and anyone violating this section shall be liable to a penalty of 
one hundred dollars for each offense." 

Sec. 2. That section forty-four hundred and thirty-nine of the Revised Statutes 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

*' Sec. 4439. Whenever any person applies to be licensed as master of any steam 
vessel, or of a sail vessel of over seven hundred tons, the inspectors shall make 
diligent inquiry as to his character, and shall carefully examine the applicant as 
well as the proofs which he presents in support of his claim, and if they are satis- 
fied that his capacity, experience, habits of life, and character are such as warrant 
the belief that ne can safejy be intrusted with the duties and responsibilities of the 
station for which he makes application, they shall grant him a license authorizing 
him to discharge such duties on any such vessel for the term of five years; but 
such license shall be suspended or revoked upon satisfactory proof of bad conduct, 
intemperate habits, incaijacity, inattention to his duties, or the willful violation 
of any provision of this title applicable to him." 

Sec. 3. That section forty-four hundred and forty of the Revised' Statutes be, 
and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

[** Sec. 4440. Whenever any person applies for authority to be employed as chief 
mate of steam vessels, or of sail vessels of over seven hundred tons, the inspector 
shall require satisfactory evidence of the knowledge, experience, and skill of the 
applicant in lading cargo, and in the handling and stowag;e of freight, and shall 
examine him as to his knowledge and ability in navigation and managing such 
vessels, and all other duties pertaining to his station; and if satisfied of his quali- 
fications and good character they shall grant him a license authorizing him to per- 
form such duties for the term of five years; but such license shall be suspended or 
revoked upon satisfactory proof of bad conduct, intemperate habits, unskillful- 
ness, or want of knowledge of the duties of his station, or the willful violation of 
any provision of this title applicable to him."l 

*'/Sec. 4440. Whenever any person applies for authority to he employed as chief 
m^te of ocean or coastwise steam vessels or of sail vessels of over seven hundred 
tons, or as second or third mate of ocean or coastwise steam vessels, who shall have 
charge of a vxitch, or whenever any person applies for authority to he employed as 
mate of river steamers, the inspectors shall require satisfactory evidence of the 
knowledge, experience, and skill of the applicant in lading cargo and in handling 
and stowage of freight, and if for license as chief mate on ocean or coastunse steam- 
ers, or of sail vessels of over seven hundred tons, or as second or third mate of 
ocean or coastunse steamers, who shall have charge of a watch, shall also examine 
him as to his knowledge and ability in navigation and managing such vessels and 
all other duties pertaining to his station, and if satisfied of his qualifications and 
good character they shall grant him a license authorizing- him to perform such 
duties for the term of five years upon the waters upon which lie is found qualified 
to axit; but such license shall he suspended or revoked upon satisfactory proof of 
bad conduct, intemperate habits, unskUlfulness, or vxint of knowledge of the duties 
of his station or the vnllful violation of any provision of this title" 

Sec. 4. That section forty-four hundred and seventeen of the Revised Statutes 
be, and Is hereby, amended, by adding thereto the words: ** The local inspectors 
shall, once in every year, at least, or upon application in writing of the master or 
owner, carefully inspect the hull of each sail vessel of over seven hundred tons 
and also all sail vessels, carrying passengers within their respective districts, and 
shall satisfy themselves that every such vessel so submitted to their inspection is 
of a structure suitable for the service in which she is to be employed, has suitable 
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accommodations for the crew, and is in a condition to warrant the belief that she 
may be used in navigation with safety to life." 

Sec. 5. That this Act shall take effect on July [first,] ^/feen^/i, eighteen hundred 
and [ninety-nine] ninety'eight 

3. A BILL CONCERNING THE BOARDING OP VESSELS. 

Be it emwted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to prescribe and enforce regulations governing the board- 
ing of vessels at the seaports of the United States. 

Sec. 2. For each violation of such regulations the master of the vessel on which 
the violation has occurred shall be subject to a penalty of one hundred dollars, and 
each person violating such regulations shall also be subject to a penalty of one 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall be construed as supplementary to section nine of chapter 
three hundred and seventy-four of the statutes of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and section four thousand six hundred and six of the Revised Statutes. 

4. A BILL TO AMEND SECTION TWO TBOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
FOUR OP THE REVISED STATUTES CONCERNING NATURALIZATION OP SEAMEN 
IN THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled^ That section Wo thousand one hundred and sev- 
enty-four of the Revised Statutes be^ and is hereby, amended by adding thereto 
the following: '^Any alien of the age of twenty-one years and upward who shall 
have served five years on merchant vessels of the United States, or vessels of the 
United States, or both, shall be admitted to become a citizen of the United States 
upon his petition, without any previous declaration of his intention to become 
such, and the court admitting such alieil shall, in addition to proof of good moral 
character, be satisfied of such person's service on merchant vessels of the United 
States or vessels of the United States, or both." 

5. SENATE BILL 1030, PIPTY-PIPTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 

[In the Senate of the United States. March 22, 1897.— Mr. Prye introduced the following bill; 
which was read twice and referred to the Comnuttee on Commerce.] 

A BILL To remove discriminations against American sailing vessels in the coasting trade. 

Be it en,acted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That section forty-four hundred and forty- two of 
the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended by adding thereto the following: 
'* Whenever the master or mate of a sailing vessel of the United States employed 
in the coastwise trade claiming to be a skUlf ul pilot offers himself for a license, 
the inspectors shall make diligent inquiry as to his character and merits, and if 
satisfied from personal examination of the applicant, with the proof that he offers, 
that he possesses the requisite knowledge and skill, and is trustworthy and faith- 
ful, they shall grant him a license for the term of one year to pilot any such ves- 
sel within the limits prescribed in the license; but such license shall be suspended 
or revoked upon satisfactory evidence of negligence, unskillfulness, inattention to 
the duties of his station, intemperance, or the willful violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this title." 

Sec. 2. That section forty-four himdred and forty-four of the Revised Statutes 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

**Sec. 4444. No state or municipal government shall impose upon pilots of ves- 
sels any obligation to procure a State or other license in addition to that issued by 
the United States, or any other regulation which will impede such pilots in the 
performance of the duties required by this title; nor shall any pilot charges be 
levied by any such authority upon any vessel piloted as provided by this title, nor 
upon any vessel of the United States employed in the coastwise trade being towed 
into or out of any port of the United States by a steam vessel under command of 
a pilot licensed for such port under the laws of the United States, and in no case 
shall the fees charged for the pilotage of any vessel exceed the customary or 
legally established rates in the State where the same is performed. Nothing in 
this title shall be construed to annul or affect any regulations established by the 
laws of any State requiring vessels entering or leaving a port in any such State 
other than coastwise vessels to take a pilot duly licensed or authorized, by the laws 
*of such State or of a State situate upon the waters of such State." 
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Sec. 3. That section forty-two hundred and thirty-seven be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 4237. No relations or provisions shall be adopted by any State which 
shall make any discrimination in the rate of pilotage or half -pilotage between ves- 
sels sailing between the ports of one State and vessels sailing between the ports of 
different States, or any discrimination against vessels propelled in whole or in 
part by steam or sail, or against national vessels of the United States; and all 
existing regulations or provisions making any such discrimination are annulled 
and abrogated." 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect six months after its passage. 

6. SENATE BILL 946. FIFTY-PIPTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 

[In the House of Representatiyes. March 18, 1898.— Referred to the Committee on the Merchant 

Marine and Fisheries.] 

AN ACT Providing for the collection of fees for furnishing certificates of title to vessels. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress a^ssembled^ That collectors of customs shall collect and 
receive one dollar for each certificate provided for in section forty-one hundred 
and ninety-four of the Revised Statutes of the United States from persons or cor- 
porations requiring the same, and section one of the Act of June nineteenth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six, entitled "An Act abolishing certain fees for offi- 
cial services," is hereby repealed so far as it authorizes the payment by the United 
States of any fee for furnishing such certificate. 

7. SENATE BILL 4827, FIFTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 

[In the Senate of the United States. June 27, 1898.— Mr. Frye introduced the following bill; 
which was read twice and referred to the Committee on Commerce.] 

[Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italics.] 

A BILL Relating to the flag of the United States on merchant vessels 

Be it emzcted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembledy That a registered or enrolled vessel of the United 
States shall hoist the flag of the United States; 

(a) On entering or leaving any foreign port: 

(b) On entering or leaving any port of the United States if the vessel is of fifty 
gross tons or more; 

(c) On signal made by a vessel of the Navy or of the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States. 

Sec 2. That failure to comply with the provisions of this Act shall render the 
master liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

Sec 3. That this Act shall take effect August first, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
eight 

a A BILL TO AMEND SECTION FORTY-TWO HUNDRED AND NINETY OP THE 
• REVISED STATUTES. 

Be it encuited by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That section forty- two hundred and ninety of the 
Revised Statutes be amended by adding thereto the following: 

Twelfth. In every case of collision, in which it is practicable so to do, the mas- 
ter shall, immediately after the occurrence, cause a statement' thereof, and of the 
circumstances under which the same occurred, to be entered in the official log 
book. Such entry shall be made in the manner prescribed in section forty-two 
hundred and ninety-one, and failure to make such entry shall subject the offender 
to the penalties prescribed by section forty-two hundred and ninety- two. 
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Appendix B. 

ANNUAL REPORTS OP UNITED STATES SHIPPXNG COMMISSIONERS. 

From the annual reports of the United States shipping commissioners are tabu- 
lated the following statements: 

1. SHIPMENTS AND DISCHARGES OP SEAMEN, TOTAL AND AVERAGE COST. 



Port. 



Dis- 
charged. 



Shipped 
ana re- 
shipped. 



Total. 



Total cost 
of office. 



Average 

cost per 

man. 



Baltimore 

Bath 

Boston 

New Bedford 

New Orleans — 
Newport News.. 

New iTork 

Norfolk 

Pascagonla 

Pensacola 

Philadelphia 

Portland, Me 

PortTownsend-. 

Providence 

Bockport 

San Francisco-.. 

Waldoboro 

Wilmington, N. C 

Total 



613 

176 

1,995 

19 

5,173 

657 

16,784 

149 

343 

62 

1,455 

991 

1,383 

807 

41 

12,753 

228 

43 



43,572 



3,319 
1,283 
8,679 

380 
5,779 

328 
19,766 
1,362 

537 

328 
6.359 
2,177 
1,919 
2,136 
1,319 
13,978 
2,781 

213 



3,932 

1,459 

10,674 

399 

10,952 

885 

36,550 

1,511 

880 

390 

7,814 

3,168 

3,302 

2,943 

1,360 

26,731 

3,009 

256 



$2,862.11 
1,163.50 
5,340.00 

373.05 
3,352.75 

424.56 
16,262.62 
1,381.25 

502.86 

242.53 
5,918.62 
2,120.25 
2,780.00 
2,038.85 

934.42 
10,764.20 
1,739.94 

186.06 



72,643 



116,215 



58,387.57 



$0.73 
.80 
.50 
.94 
.31 
.48 
.45 
.91 
.57 
.62 
.76 
.67 
.84 
.66 
.69 
.40 
.58 
.73 



.50 



NUMBER OF MEN SHIPPED AND RESHIPPED IN STEAM AND SAIL VESSELS. 





Foreign ports. 


Domestic ports. 






Shipped. 


Reshipped. 


Shipped. 


Reshipped. 


Total 
ship- 
ments 

and 
reship- 
niAnts 


Port. 


Full-rate 
porta 


Half-rate 
ports. 




Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




Baltimore 

Bath 


62 


524 


78 


312 

7 
598 


258 


36 


42 

27 
145 


1,960 

1,249 

6,592 

321 

31 

283 

489 

1,209 

82 

76 

4,838 

1,497 

337 

1,852 

1,023 

2,609 

1,891 

76 




47 


3,319 
1,283 


Boston 

New Bedford .. 


49 


440 
42 
25 
15 
2,305 
35 
19 
27 
423 
195 
863 
62. 


25 




89 


211 

'"""isi" 


530 
17 
6 


8,679 
380 


New Orleans.. - 
Newport News. 

New^ork 

Norfolk 


695 
"'5,'435' 


748 


42 


3,842 


17 


192 
30 

428 

7 

98' 

26 

14 

509 


5,779 
328 


70 


264 
58 
344 


10,423 

6" 

149 


307 
2 
87 
9 
36 
37 
49 


73" 

8" 

99' 


45 

51 

5 

11 

46 

137 

7 

212 

285 

719 

795 

20 


19,766 
1,362 


Pascasroula 




537 


Pensacola . .. 


28 
378 


328 


Philadelphia.... 
Portland. Me 


34 
17 


429 
272 
104 

10 

5 

741 

61 
111 


6,359 
2,177 


PortTownsend. 
Providence 


60 


1,919 
2,136 


Rockoort 1 




'■2,"90i" 


6 
793 
34 


""859' 


1,319 


San Francisco.. 
"Waldoboro . . . 


2,938 


2,185 


134 


13,978 
2,781 


Wihni'gt'n,N.C. 




6 




213 










Total 


9,635 


7,166 


1,106 


3,358 


17,579 


1,502 


2,377 


26,415 


572 


2,933 


72,643 
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8 


NUMBER OP MEN DISCHARGED 


* 








Foreign ports. 


Domestic ports. 


Total 
dis- 
charged. 


Port. 


Full-rate ports. 


Half -rate ports. 


Steam. 


SaiL 




Steam. 


' Sail. 


Steam. 


S^. 


Baltimor© 




428 




36 




149 

176 

1,285 


613 


Bath 








176 


Boston 




511 

19 

68 

2 

2,325 


7 


187 


5 


1,995 


New Bedford 




19 


New Orleans - 


2,969 


1,985 


26 


121 
533 


4 
22 

161 
132 

13 
4 
377 
889 
283 
751 

41 

2,886 

180 

23 


6,173 


Newport News -• 


557 


New York 


13,683 


369 


246 

' 27 

291 


16,784 


Norfolk 




140 


PsLscasronlai 




39 

56 
617 

44 
721 

44 






843 


Pensacola 






2 
53 


62 


PhlladelDhia 


249 




159 
58 

109 
12 


1,455 


Portland, Me 




991 


Port Townsend 


257 




13 


1,383 


Providence - . ...^ 




807 


RockDort 








41 


San Francisco 


5,519 


2,837 


83 


965 

48 
20 


■■■••■■463' 


12,753 


Waldoboro 


228 


Wil^niTigtoTi , N. 










43 














Total 


22,677 


7,711 


2,444 


2,184 


1,190 


7,366 


43,572 









4. NATIVITY OP MEN SHIPPED. 








Port. 


Ameri- 
cans. 


Norwe- 
gians, 

Swedes, 

and 
Danes. 


British. 


Ger- 
mans. 


Italians. 


French. 


III 


Total. 


Baltimore ._ 


1,713 
734 

2.430 
44 

2,343 
182 

5,803 
845 
133 
101 

3,297 
864 
535 
452 
987 

3,718 

1,975 
64 


586 
299 

3,859 
32 
932 
30 

2,015 

279 

197 

81 

1,512 
667 
570 
574 
245 

3,118 
427 
106 


316 

100 

1,158 

48 

1,050 

32 

5,887 

111 

32 

28 

435 

256 

375 

60 

15 

2,956 

168 

21 


328 
32 
621 


13 
5 
5 


31 
12 
96 

1 
17 

8 
84 

9 

3 

12 
60 
16 
11 

3 
10 
139 


332 
101 
620 
255 
381 

47 
1,239 

76 
102 

82 

733 

267 

282 

al,008 

43 

2,823 

155 

16 


3,819 


Bath 


1,283 


Boston - 


8,679 
880 


New Bedford 


New Orleans _ 


414 

19 

4,715 

39 

64 

35 

293 

99 

142 

29 

7 

1,087 

56 

5 


642 
10 
23 
3 
6 
1 

29 
8 
4 
10 
12 
137 


5,779 


Newport News 


3^ 


New York 


19,766 


Norfolk 


1,362 


Pasca&roula 


m 


Pensacola 


338 


Philadelphia 


6,359 


Portland, Me 


2,177 


Port Townsend 

Providence 


1,919 
2,136 


Rockport 

San Francisco 


1,319 
13,978 


Waldoboro 


2,781 


Wilmington, N. C 




1 


213 








Total 


36,210 


15,529 


13,046 


9,885 


908 


513 


8,562 


72,643 



a All Portuguese. 
5. ALLOTMENTS TO SEAMEN. 





Relatives. 


Creditors. 


Total 
allot- 
ments. 


Total 
ship- 
ments 
and re- 
ship- 
ments. 


Port. 


Steam. 


Sail. . 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Baltimore 




32 


18 


860 


910 


3,319 

1283 

8,679 

880 


Bath 




Boston 




13 




250 


263 


•New Bedford 






New Orleans 




1 




8 

""i,"6i9" 

197 

5 


9 

2 

2,143 

207 

5 


6,779 
328 


Newport News 




2 

8 


New York 


131 


385 

10 


19,766 

1,362 

537 


Norfolk 


Pascagoula 






Pensacola 








828 


Philadelphia 


53 


67 
25 

8 


122 


311 
127 
252 


553 
152 
289 


6,359 
2,177 
1,919 
2,136 
1,319 
13,978 
2,781 
213 


Portland, Me 


Port Townsend -- 


15 


14 


Providence 


Rockport. ..'. 












San francisco - - 


250 


31 


38 


946 
1 

1 


1,285 

1 
11 


Waldoboro 


Wilmlncrtoni N. C 




10 
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6. FOREIGN ALLOTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

With a view of ascertaining the practice in regard to allotments or advances on 
foreign vessels at American ports, which is understood to be regulated by the act 
of 1884 as amended by the act of 1886, shipping commissioners were directed to 
report the practice on British, German, and Norwegian vessels at their ports. 
The result of these investigations is contained in the following statements: 

New ForAr.— As to allotments or advances on British, German, and Norwegian 
vessels, I have ascertained that it is the general custom to make advances of $50 
to all seamen signing articles on British vessels at this port when the seamen sign 
for a voyage to Asia, Africa, or Australia. That is to say, it is so stated on the 
articles, and the seaman, by his signature, acknowledges receipt of the $50, but it 
does not follow that the amount is paid the seaman. My understanding is that 
the money is paid to the firm of shipping agents who furnish the crew. 

The same practice obtains on German vessels bound on long voyages. As near 
as I can ascertain the round sum of $50 is receipted for by the sailor, and this 
amount is supposed to be paid to the shipping agent three days after the vessel 
clears from this port. I am informed that until recently it was the custom to 
have the seaman sign for, say, 5 marks for the first month of service, 5 marks for 
second month, 5 marks for third month, and so on. the difference between the sum 
of these amounts and the sum the man would ordinarily receive representing the 
amount of advance paid the shipping master, who, I assume, makes settlement 
with the keepers of boarding houses and any others having claims against the 
seaman. 

As regards the Swedish vessels, very few of them clear firom this port for the 
West Indies or other ports than those of Europe, and the advance is made and note 
taken for a comparatively small sum, in a manner very similar in its operation to 
our system of aHotment notes. 

The amount advanced to seamen who ship on British and Germaa vessels for 
European ports is usually $30. 1 desire to say that in my opinion it works hard- 
ship to owners of American vessels shipping crews at this port to be rigidly com- 
pelled to obey the provisions of the law in regard to advances, when, as I under- 
stand it, the same law is. being daily broken or ignored by their British and 
German competitors. This is especially true when good seamen are scarce. 

Boston.—ln the matter of British vessels I would say: Advance is paid to the 
seamen to any amount agreed upon. It is paid in the form of an advance note 
payable two days after sailing of the ship. He is also allowed to have an allot- 
ment payable to a relative, that degree of relation to be specified in note. He can 
also leave to his savings bank an order for a certain part of his wages payable from 
month to month to be deposited to his credit. I find that in German vessels sea- 
men can have advance wages to the amount of one month's wages, and can have 
an allotment of any part of their wages payable to whomsoever they choose. In 
the matter of Norwegian vessels, I find seamen can and generally do have from 
one to two months* advance wages, and there are no restrictions whatever in the 
matter of allotments. 

San Francisco.— The practice of paying allotment notes to original creditors on 
British vessels is different from paying similar notes on American vessels. The 
amount advanced is the same, being $10 per month for each month of the time 
usually required for the voyage. On British vessels a note is issued to the shipping 
master, the amount is entered on the articles by the consul, and read to the seaman 
at the time he sig ns; the seaman indorses the note, which is delivered to the master 
of the vessel. When the seaman renders himself on board, the master turns over the 
note to the boatman to be handed to the shipping master, who collects the money 
from the agent of the vessel twenty-four hours after the vessel has sailed. Relative 
notes on British vessels differ from similar notes on American vessels in this regard, 
that the amount can not exceed one -half of the seaman's wages, and the note may be 
in favor of a savings bank. I am informed at the German consulate that no notes 
have been issued through the consulate for about two years, although it is known 
that advances are given on these vessels the same as other vessels, very likely 
through the master. On vessels sailing under the Norwegian flag no notes are 
issued; the master gives the seaman an order oq the consul for $10 or $20, seldom 
exceeding the latter amount; the seaman indorses the order, which is made pay- 
able to the bearer. 

Philadelphia. — The practice, so far as I can ascertain, in paying allotments or 
advances in this port on British, German, and Norwegian vessels is as follows: In 
addition to the legal allotment there is an extra allotment or advance issued on the 
outside, the amount of which allotment is regulated by the association of shipping 
masters and boarding-house keepers, who agree to indemnify the vessel owners or 
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masters for any loss they may sustain by reason of the seaman refusing to allow 
the extra allotment being deancted from his wages at time of settlement. This 
practice, I understand, prevails in trade with the West Indies as well as deep- 
water trades. 

New Orleans.— The practice, as far as I could personally learn among the Nor- 
wegian, British, and German consuls, is as follows: On Norwegian vessels when 
men are shipped in this port as substitutes, they get an allotment note, if desired, 
which is made payable three days after the vessel leaves port, provided the man 
still remains on board. The British consul informs me that no allotments or 
advances are given, as he does not recognize them, he claiming that allotments can 
only be made in ports of the British United Kingdom. If any advance is given, it 
is between the master and man shipped, and on the master's own responsibility, as 
he (the consul) will not insert advance in the shipping articles. The German con- 
sul says he hardly ever ships men on vessels of his country in this port, so there- 
fore does not give allotments or advance notes, but men leaving Germany gener- 
ally receive one-half month advance, which is inserted in the shipping articles. 

Port Tawnsend. — It is the custom of the British consul at this port to advance 
$30 without regard to ship's destination or the manner in which the advance is 
exx)ended. The Norwegian and German constQs are in the habit of granting any 
reasonable amount asked for by the sailor, often sanctioning the advance of as 
much as two months' pay, and, like the British consul, they exercise no control 
over the eicpenditure of the wages advanced. 

Baltimore, — The practice of paying allotments or advances at v-iis port on Brit- 
ish, German, and Norwegian vessels, so far as I can ascertain the same, is as fol- 
lows: No allotments are made; advances are paid according to the length of the 
passage or voyage; on long voyages, from $30 to $40 advance; any part of Europe, 
one month's advance wages; West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, from $12 to $15 
advance. These advances are all paid after the sailing of the vessel from this port. 

iVbr/oZA?.— As a rule, one month's advance is allowed. 

7. MERCHANT SEAMEN IN THE NAVY. 

Following are extracts from the replies of shipping commissioners to an inquiry 
as to whether merchant seamen generally entered the Government service during 
the recent war with Spain: 

New York, — To the best of my knowledge the men usually employed on steam 
vessels have very, generally gone into Government employ on transports, auxiliary 
vessels, regular Navy, etc. I do not think this is true to anything like the same 
extent of the seamen who found employment on sailing vessels. It is generally 
understood here that there is just now a scarcity of able seamen. This is partially 
accounted for by the reasons already given; also because many seamen have gone 
to the lakes for the summer; others joining the fishing fleets, but the principal 
reason, in my opinion, is because of the increased demand for seamen on British 
vessels, owing to the volume of business which came to them as one of the results 
of the war. 

San Francisco. — The merchant seamen of this port have shown a marked dis- 
position to enlist in the United States Navy since the commencement of the war. 
I am ii^ormed at the United States naval rendezvous that 398 merchant seamen, 
and 81 apprentices have entered the United States service, and as many more 
.men made application. There has been no .difficulty in securing crews for the 
transports; more men applied than could be given berths. The auxiliary vessels 
are manned by seamen from the Naval Reserve; they obtain all the men they 
require; 85 have been shipped up to the present time. 

Philadelphia.— Nuinbera of seamen have made inquiries at this office daily for 
information as to enlistment in the Government service, and we have sent large 
numbers to the receiving ship at League Island, many of whom have been accepted 
for the Navy. 

New Orleans. — Merchant seamen in this port seem to like the idea of shipping 
on transports, this office alone shipping something like 300 or 350 men, without 
the least difficulty. Others have joined the Louisiana Naval Reserves and are 
stationed at the mouth of the river on the U. S. S. Passaic^ while others have 
enlisted in the regular service. 

Boston.— Ho far as I am able to learn, about one hundred seamen have entered 
the Government service at this port since the commencement of the war. A very 
much larger number than that applied, but failed to pass the examination. 

Rockland, Me. — Seamen have not been plenty the past four months. The demand 
has been light for them, compared with other years. I have had some difficulty to 
procure what I have needed at times. I attribute the scarcity of men to the Alaska 

gold discoveries, which took some to the Pacific coast, and the office established 
ere for recruiting seamen for the Navy, which took the best of our seamen. 
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Norfolk,—! have sent over to the Norfolk Navy- Yard (at Gosport) quite a num- 
ber of sailors and machinists to join the Navy. 

Pascagoula. — There being no recruiting officer at this port, there have been but 
few enlistments in the Government service. A general desire seems to prevail 
among seamen to become attached to the Government service for the war. Quite 
a number here have joined volunteer infantry companies. 

Providence, — Merchant seamen of American, British, Norwegian, and Swedish 
nationality have entered the Government service during the war to some extent, 
but very few of other nationalities have left the merchant marine. 

Baltimore^ 3fd.— As far as I can ascertain, very few merchant seamen entered 
the Government service at this port. 

Bathy Me,^l do not think the merchant seamen have generally entered the Gov- 
ernment service. 

Rockport, Me, — From this port I know of only eight seamen who have entered 
the Government service. 

New Bedford, — As there is no recruiting office at this port, seamen have not 
generally entered the Government service, but a few of the seamen have gone to 
Boston and enlisted. 

Wilmington^ N, C, — Some seamen entered the service on board the United States 
revenue steamers, mostly Norwegians and Germans. 

Port Toumsend, — ^No war vessels have left Puget Sound for the seat of war, and 
only three transports — Centennial^ City of Pueblo, and Senator, These experienced 
no difficulty in securing all the sailors they needed. 

8. METHODS OF SHIPMENT* 

The following responses to the inquiries of this Bureau are extracted from the 
reports of shipping commissioners concerning the method of shipping seamen, the 
number of so-called shipping masters and sailors' boarding houses at each port: 

New York, — We have not obtained any seamen for vessels, all seamen shipped 
by us (outside of those signed by us on board steam vessels) have been brought 
to the office by keepers of boarding houses, runners, or by officers of vessels, the 
great majority by runners connected with the outside shipping offices, of which 
there is a large nuinber at this port. All the men signed by us bring an order 
from the captain of* the vessel on which they are about to ship, requesting us to 
ship the seamen specified in the order. As near as we can ascertan, there are at 
present 30 so-called shipping masters doing business here and about 40 keepers of 
sailors' boarding houses, 31 of whom are associated together for ** mutual aid and 
benefit " in a society known as the Seamen's Boarding-House Keepers' Benevolent 
Association of the Port of New York." 

San Francisco, — Practically I have obtained no seamen for vessels, all the sea- 
men brought before me to be shipped are secured without my aid. In a previous 
communication upon this subject, I remarked that the custom of this port is for 
masters of vessels to procure their crews through shipping masters. Seamen 
rarely apply to this office for employment; when they do I secure them berths. A 
large number of crews for coastwise vessels are procured through the shipping mas- 
ter of the Sailors' Union and the shipping master of the Shipowners' Association. 
I endeavored in 1895, under your instructions, to supply sailors to vessels through 
this office. At that time 1 distributed a number of circulars that were sent to me 
by the Bureau, and communicated to you the views of the different ownets and 
agents of vessels who replied to the circulars. I met with no cooperation on the 
part of the owners, agents, or masters of vessels; on the contrary, there was an 
opposition to the movement by these persons, as well as the boarding-house 
masters and shipping master. There is no change in the sentiment of the com- 
munity upon this subject, and without the assistance of those interested in ship- 
ping, I see little hope of doing away with the present method of procuring crews 
for vessels. There are 12 men whose occupations are that of shipping mas- 
ters. Certain of these men confine themselves to supplying crews to coastwise 
vessels, others to American deep-water vessels, others to foreign vessels. There is 
an understanding among them that the business of one set of men shall not be 
interfered with by another set. There are 30 houses where sailors are boarded 
and lodged. The capacity of these houses varies from the Sailors' Home, which 
will accommodate 250 men, to the small boarding house that will accommodate 
10 men. It is noticeable that the number of coastwise seamen who board with 
private families is increasing; these men are removed from the control and influ- 
ence of the boarding-house masters. 

Baltimore, — The whole number of seamen shipped have been brought to the 
office by masters in person, or sent by them through their agent or so-called ship- 
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ping masters, without my aid in actually obtaining any of them. There are six 
so-called shipping masters in this port, and 15 boarding houses for sailors. 

Bath.— I have actually obtained about 90 per cent of the seamen 8hipx)ed at this 
port; about 10 per cent were brought to this ofl&ce to be shipped. There are no 
shipping masters at this port engaged in procuring seamen, and there is but one 
sailors' boarding house at this port. 

Boston, — I have actually obtained about 1,500 of the seamen shipped at j;his port, 
and about 6,349 were brought before me to be shipped without my aid in securing 
them. There are 10 so-called shipping masters at this port, and 18 sailors' boarding 
houses. 

New Bedford, — I have obtained about one-half of the seamen shipped from this 
port and about one-half have been brought before me to be shipped without my 
aid in procuring them. There are four so-called shipping masters at this port, and 
about 15 sailors^ boarding houses. 

Newport News.— I have obtained about 40 of the seamen shipped from this port, 
and about 288 have been brought to me from other sources. There are about three 
so-called shipping masters, and about three sailors' boarding houses. 

Norfolk,— I have obtained about 1,262 of the seamen shipped from this port, and 
about 100 have been brought to me without my aid. There is no general shipping 
master at this port, but there are two boarding masters who occasionally f un^sh 
men for American vessels, which are signed before the United States commis- 
sioner, but usually confine their services to foreign vessels. 

Pascagoula, — I would estimate that I have actually obtained about one-fourth 
of seamen shipped, one-fourth have applied and procured employment, the other 
half have been brought before me by captains and others without my aid in 
securing them. I have no so-called shipping masters to report at this port. There 
is but one sailors' boarding housetomy knowledge; the greater number of seamen 
now stop at private and other boarding houses. 

Pensacola, — I have obtained none of the seamen shipped at this port; all that I 
have shipped have been brought before me without my aid in procuring them. 
There are two so-called shipping masters at this port, and six or eight sailors' 
boarding houses. 

Philadelphia.— I have actually obtained 358 of the seamen shipped, 5,770 being 
brought before us without our aid in securing them. There are 16 so-called ship- 
ping masters and 65 sailors' boarding houses at this port. 

Portland, Me. — I have actually obtained for masters of vessels 1,226 seamen 
without any aid outside of my office; and there have been brought to me by out- 
side shipping agents 951 seamen that have signed in this office. There is one man 
who follows the business of shipping agent, and there are five boarding houses 
here that take in sailors. 

Port Townsend^-Thia office has obtained for vessels, in addition to rendering 
other services in the way of information concerning the whereabouts of sailors, 
about 350 men; without our direct aid or solicitation in obtaining them, this office 
has shipped about 1,500 men. The number of shipping masters, so called, with 
whom this office has to deal are, in Port Townsend, one; Seattle, two; Tacoma, 
one. There are two sailors' boarding houses at this port. 

Providence— This office has actually obtained for vesesls (approximately includ- 
ing reshipments) 1,600 seamen, and about 500 have been brought before me with- 
out my aid in securing them. There is but one so-called shipping master in the 
port, and there are eight sailors' boarding houses. 

Rockland, ilfe.— Fifty per cent of the seamen shipped by me I obtain and see 
that they are delivered on board; the remainder are brought before me. There 
are two shipping masters here and seven boarding houses which board seamen, 
but not exclusively. 

Rockport, Me.— I have actually obtained for vessels about two- thirds of the 
entire men shipped, the balance of the men shipped and reshipped have been 
brought before me by the captains. There are no so-called shipping masters here 
and no regular sailors' boarding houses. 

Wilmington, N, C, — ^I have actually obtained for vessels, say 148 seamen, and 65 
men were brought here. There are six shipping masters and eight sailors' board- 
ing houses. 
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Appendix C. 
WAGES OF SEAMEN. 

The following pAges show, first, the average monthly wages paid during the past 
fiscal yeftr on American steam and sailing vessels to seamen shipped in various 
positions for voyages in various branches of the foreign and coasting trade, com- 
piled from reports of the United States shipping commissioners to this Bureau; 
and, second, like statements as to wages on British vessels, compiled from the 
annual reports of the board of trade. This form of comparative statement was 
established in the report of the Bureau in 1894 and has since been continued. By 
reference to former reports comparison may be made of the relative changes in 
wages. The report for 1894 also contained tables of w£^es on French and German 
vessels and general observations on the subject which do not require repetition. 

The tables are given in detail, so that any comparison of the wages of particular 
voyages, kinds of ves^ls, or positions on the ship may readily be made. 
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WAQES ON BRITISH VESSEL. 

The following tables show the monthly wages paid on British vessels. For ready 
understanding and convenience of comi)arison these rates have been converted into 
dollars and cents, the British shilling, in which such wages are expressed, being 
reckoned at 24.3 cents. 

The statistics are converted from the "tables showing the progress of British 
merchant shipping," a return made annually for a nuYnber of years to the House 
of Commons, compiled from records of shipping offices. While this Bureau has 
been reluctant to devote so much space to them, it has nevertheless regarded it as 
desirable to present a statement so comprehensive and exact that any American 
shipowner can ascertain on precisely what terms, so far as wages enter into cost 
of operation, the carrying trade is conducted by Great Britain, our natural com- 
mercial rival, in any kind or size of vessel, making any voyage that may be selected. 
The information is believed to be so complete that the owner of any American 
vessel can compute, at least approximately, the labor cost of operation of a corre- 
sponding British vessel in the same trade. 

Table 1 shows the maximum, minimum, and ordinary rates of wages paid to able 
seamen, first mates, second mates, and boatswains, who are to be fonnd on both 
sailing and steam vessels, noting separately the rates paid to each on sailing ves- , 
seis, cargo steamers, or passenger steamers, and classifying these again according 
to the voyage, whether it be across the Atlantic, to South America and the West 
Indies, to Austi*alia, to Asia, to the Mediterranean, or to the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. 

Table 2 relates wholly to steamships, and shows wages to first and second engi- 
neers, leading firemen, firemen, and trimmers, classified as in Table 1. 

Table 3 shows the average monthly wages paid to able seamen on both steam- 
ships and sailing vessels at the five ports with which the great bulk of the carrying 
trade— excluding express passenger trade to Southampton— between the United 
States and great Britain is carried on. 

Table 4 shows the wages of first and second mates, boatswains, carpenters, and 
sailmakers and quartermasters, wherever these are carried, on steam vessels and 
sailing vessels. First, second, and third engineers, leading firemen, and firemen, 
of course, ship only on steam vessels. As in Table 3, the figures collated for a 
period of years illustrate tendencies. 
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Table 3. — Average monthly wages (expressed in dollars and cents) paid to able 

seamen on British vessels. 



Port. 



Steamships. 



1870. 1880. 1880. 1895. 1896. 1897. 



Sailing vessels. 



1870. 1880. 1890. 1895. 1896. 1897. 



I.— Bound to North Amer- 
ica. 
Bristol 



Glasgow 

Liverpool 

London 

Newcastle and Shields . 

Average 

IL— Bound to the Medi- 
terranean. 
Bristol 



$19.44 

19.44 

17.01 
19.44 
17.01 



$17.01 

17.01 

17.01 
19.44 
15.79 
17.01 
17.01 



$24. 

22.47 

21.87 

21.87 

21.87 
23.06 



30 $17, 



.01 

19.44 

19.44 
21.87 
19.44 

19.44 



$17.01 

19.44 

19.44 
21.87 
19.44 

19.44 



$18.22 

19.44 

19.44 
21.87 
19.44 

19.44 
20.65 



$13. 36 $13. 
15.79 
17.01 
19.44 
15.79 



13.36 
17.01 
14.58 
15.79 



15.79 
17.01 
12.15 
14.58 
12.15 

13.36 
14.58 



$17.01 

17.73 

17.01 

17.01 
18.22 
18.22 



$14.58 
13.36 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 



$14.58 
13. 36 $14. 58 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 



13.36 
14.58 
13.36 



18.47 



17.18 



24.55 



19.44 



19.44 



19.78 



15.90 



14.12 



17.53 



13.85 



13. &5 



13.97 



Glasgow 

Liverpool 

London 

Newcastle and Shields . 



Average 

III.— Bound to South 

America. 
Bristol 



14.58 
18.22 
15.79 

14.58 

14.58 
17.01 
17.01 



15.79 
17.01 
14.58 
17.01 
13.36 

15.79 
18.22 
17.01 



21.87 

19.44 

19.44 

19.44 
21.87 
21.87 
23.08 



17.01 

17.01 

17.01 

17.01 
19.44 
19.44 



17.01 

17.01 

19.44 

17.01 
19.44 
19.44 



18.22 

17.01 

17.01 

17.01 
18.22 
19.44 
20.65 



13.36 

14.58 

12.15 

12.15 
13.36 
13.97 



13.36 

13.36 
14.58 
12.15 

12.15 
13.36 
13.36 



13.36 
13.36 



17.01 



17.01 
18.22 



14.58 



13.36 
14.58 



14.58 
15.79 



15.96 16.09 



21.00 



17.82 



18.22 



18.22 



13.26 



13.18 



17.41 



13.36 



14.17 



15.18 



Glasgow 

Liverpool , 

London 

Newcastle and Shields .. 

Average 



15.79 
14.58 



14.58 
15.79 



13.36 

13.36 
14.58 
15.79 

17.01 



21.28 
19.44 
19.44 



15.79 
17.01 
17.01 
17.01 



20.55 19.44 



21.87 
23.06 



19.44 



17.01 

17.01 

17.01 

17.01 
19.44 
19.44 



17.01 

17.01 

17.01 

19.44 
20.65 



12.15 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 
12.15 

12.15 

12.15 
13.36 



12.15 

12.15 
13.36 
12.15 

12.15 

12.15 
13.36 



17.01 
17.01 
14.58 
17.01 
17.01 



13.36 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 



13.36 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 



14.58 
13.36 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 



15.18 



14.82 



20.96 



17.60 



17.82 



18.22 



12.90 12.49 



16.52 



13.67 



13. ( 



13.85 



IV.— Bound to Africa. 

Bristol 

Glasgow 



Liverpool 

London 

Newcastle and Shields . 



15.79 
13.36 



14.58 

12.15 
17.01 
17.01 



2L87 

17.01 
19.44 
19.44 

21.8: 



17.01 

14.58 
17.01 
17.01 



18.22 
17.01 

16.79 

17.01 

19.44 



18.22 
17.01 

14.58 

18.22 

19.44 
20.65 



13.36 
13.36 
14.58 
12.15 

12.15 

13.97 
14.58 



12.15 
13.36 

12.15 

12.15 
13.36 
12. 15 
13. 3C. 



17.01 
17.01 

14.58 

17.01 

17.01 



13.36 



13. 3e 
13. 3€ 



13.36 



Average 

Y.— Bound to the East 
Indies and China. 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

London 

Newcastle and Shields .. 



14.57 



15.17 



20.45 



16.40 



17.49 



18.02 



13.45 



12.66 



16.52 



13.66 



13.66 



13.36 



15.79 

13.36 

14.58 
15.79 
14.58 



14.58 
17.01 
13.36 

14.58 
15.79 
17.01 



20.65 

19.44 

19.44 
20.65 
21.87 
23.08 



15.79 

17.01 
18.22 
17.01 

17.01 
19.44 



15.79 
18.22 
17.01 
19.44 



15.79 

17.01 
18.22 
17.01 

19.44 
20.65 



12.15 
13.36 



12.15 
12.15 



12.15 
13.36 



12.15 
12.15 
13.36 
12.15 

12.15 

12.15 



17.01 
17.01 

14.58 

17.01 

17.01 



12.15 
13.36 

13.36 

13.36 

14.58 



13.36 

12.15 
13.36 
13.36 

14.58 



Average 

YL— Bound to Australia. 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

London 

Newcastle and Shields .. 

Average 



14.82 



15.38 



20.85 



17.41 



17.61 



18.02 



12.55 



12.35 



13.36 



13.36 



12.15 
13.36 

13.36 

13.36 

14.58 

13.36 



13.36 
12.15 



14.68 
17.01 



14.58 
15.79 
17.01 



21.87 
19.44 



19.44 



21.87 
23.08 



17.01 
15.79 

15.79 
17.01 
17.01 
19.44 
19.44 



19.44 



17.01 
19.44 
19.44 



17.01 

15.79 

17.01 
19.44 
19.44 
20.65 



12.15 
13.36 

12.15 

12.15 

12.15 



10.93 
13.36 
12.15 

12.15 

12.15 



17.01 
17.01 

14.58 

17.01 

15.79 



13.36 
13.36 
13.36 



13.36 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 



14.58 
13.36 



13.36 
13.36 



12.75 15.79 21.14 17.36 18.83 18.22 12.39 12.14 16.40 13.36 13.66 13.66 
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Table 4. — Average monthly wages {expressed in dollars and cents) of mates, petty 
officers, engineers, and firemen on British vessels in the foreign trade. 





Steamships. 


Sailing vessels. 




1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


Under 600 tons. 
Firflt mates 


$36.45 
25.75 
20.41 
26.24 


$36.45 

26.0(1 
19.92 
26.73 


$35.47 
26.73 
24.30 
27.21 


$35.23 
29.16 
19.44 
26.73 


$36.45 
26.73 
20.65 
26.73 


$36.45 
25.51 
23.08 
25.51 


$26.73 
19.44 
17.01 
25.27 
14.58 


$29.16 
20.41 
17.49 
24.78 
15.79 


$29.16 
20.65 
19.68 
23:08 
19.19 


$29. 16 $29. 16 
19.44 19.44 
18.22 18.22 
20.65 23.08 


$26.73 
18.71 


Sfto^oTid niftt^w? , 


Boatswains 

Carpenters •.... 

Sailmakers 


17.01 
20.65 


First engfineers 


61.70 
42.72 


65.34 
44.91 


68.72 
45.90 
38.17 
36.61 
33.37 

41.31 
29.64 
22.84 
24.78 
27.70 


69.25 
46.17 


69.25 
47.38 


69.25 
46.17 








Second engineers 

Third engineers 


























Tieading nremfl'n - 


31.75 
28.37 

41.31 
29.40 
22.84 
21.14 
27.94 


"28."43 

40.82 
29.40 
22.35 
21.14 
27.94 


32.56 
29.16 

40.09 
29.16 
26.73 
21.87 
27.94 


31.59 
29.16 

38.88 
29.16 
26.73 
23 08 
27.94 


31.59 
30.37 

38.88 
29.16 
26.73 
21.87 
27.94 














Firemen 














500 to 1,000 tons. 
First mates 


31.59 
22.11 
14.58 
19.19 
25.27 
18.95 


32.80 
22.35 
15.06 
19.92 
26.00 
20.65 


34.02 
22.35 
14.82 
21.14 
26.73 
21.62 


31.59 31.59 
20.65 20.65 
14.58 15.31 
23.08 21.87 
24.30 24.30 
17.01 17.01 


31.60 
19.44 


Third mates 

Boatswains.. 


14.68 
20.65 


Carpenters 

Sailmakfirs , 


24.30 
17.01 


Qnartermasters 


17.01 
70.47 
48.60 
31.44 
21.87 
19.19 

48.60 
34.02 
24.05 
21.38 
27.21 
18.71 


17.01 

75.77 
52.48 
38.09 

"i7."47 

46.65 
30.61 
23.81 
22.59 
27.94 
18.22 


20.41 
72.29 
49.87 
a5.05 
25.41 
22.33 

44.46 
32.07 
25.51 
25.51 

29.88 
21.87 


21.87 
65.61 
47.38 
31.59 
21.87 
19.44 

42.52 
31.59 
26.73 
24.30 
29.16 
19.44 


21.87 
68.04 
48.60 
37.66 
23.08 
19.44 

43.74 
31.59 

26. ra 

23.08 
27.94 
19.44 


21.87 
68.04 
48.60 
34.02 
23.08 
19.44 

41.31 
31.69 
26.73 
24.30 
29.16 
18.22 




First engineers. 














Second engineers 

Third engineers 


























TiWvding firftmeTi 














PiremeTi - .....,., 














1,000 to 1,500 tons. 
First mates 


35.96 
24.30 
15.30 
18.95 
26.97 
14.58 
21.14 


35.72 
24.30 
15.79 
20.41 
27.21 
14.58 
21.14 


36.45 
24.05 
17.49 
22.84 
27.45 
17.01 
22.59 


35.23 


a'i.23 


35.23 


Second mates . 


23.08' 23. 0« 


21.87 


Third mates 

Boatswains 


14.58 
21.87 
25.03 

"2i.'87 


15.79 
21.87 
25.51 

"2i."38 


14.58 
19.44 


Carpenters 

Quartermasters 


25.51 


Sailmakers 


19.44 


First engineers 


70.55 
52.99 
41.31 
23.08 
19.80 

48.60 
36.45 
26.73 
24.30 
29.16 


79.21 

56.86 
39.60 

"i7.*96 

50.06 
35.96 
26.73 
24.78 
28.43 


76.76 
54.24 
38.35 
26.18 
22.90 

49.81 
34.99 
25.75 
25.51 

29.88 


72.90 
53.46 
37.66 
23.08 
19.44 

48.60 
34.02 
26.73 
23.57 
29.16 


75.33 
51.03 

38.88 
23.08 
19.44 

48.60 
35.23 
26.73 
23.08 
30.37 


72.90 
51.03 
37.66 
23.08 
19.44 

48.60 
34.02 
.26.73 
24.30 
29.16 




Second en^neers 

Third engineers - 


























Leading nremen 

Firemen 


























1,500 to 2,000 tons. 
First mates 


39.85 
26.97 
17.98 
21.38 
27.21 
23.32 

17; 01 


37.66 
26.97 
17.73 
21.62 
27.21 
21.87 
15.79 


38.39 
25.75 

18.22 
23.08 
28.91 
23.57 
18.22 


38.88 
24.30 
15.79 
20.65 
26.73 
2L87 
14.58 


37.66 
24.30 
16.52 
20.17 
25.51 
21.38 
14.58 


38.88 


8ef*-ond iT>atfen 


24.30 


Third mates ...- 

Boatswains 


15.79 

§5.51 
20.66 


Carpenters 


Quartermasters 


19.44 
83.45 
61.23 
48.70 
22.27 
20.77 

53.46 
41.55 
20.16 
25.51 
29.16 


18. n 
80.19 
34.26 
47.87 
22.27 
19.35 

55.89 
41.31 
30.37 
25.75 
29.16 


22.35 
81.72 
54.24 
41.67 
25.59 
22.74 

68.32 
40.58 
31.59 
27.21 
30.86 


18.22 
77.76 
55.89 
38.88 
23.06 
19.44 

57.10 
37.66 
29.16 
26.73 
30.37 
24.30 
19.44 
87.48 
60.75 
46.17 
24.30 
20.65 


19.44 
77.76 
55.89 
38.88 
23.08 
19.44 

57.10 
38.88 
34.02 
26.73 
30.37 
24.30 
19.44 
92.34 
33.18 
46.17 
24.30 
20.65 


18.71 
77.76 
55.89 
38.88 
24.30 
19.44 

68.32 
38.88 
34.02 
26.73 
31.59 
24.30 
20.65 
92.34 

65. o: 


14.68 


First engineers 




Second engineers 

Third engineers 

Leading nremen 







































Firemen 














2,000 tons or over. 
First mates - 


40.09 
29.16 
18.22 
21.87 
27.94 
23.08 
17.01 


4L31 
29.16 
18.22 
21.87 
28.18 
23.81 
17.01 


41.31 
26.97 
18.95 
23.08 
29.16 
23.81 
18.22 


38.88 
24.30 
17.01 
20.16 
28.43 
23.08 


38.88 
24.30 
17.01 
20.65 
27.94 
21.87 
14.58 


38.88 


Sef^oTid 'mat'fif? ... , 


24.30 


Third mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 


17.01 
20.66 
27.94 


Sailmakers 


21.87 


Quartermasters 


19.44 
85.21 
60.75 
49.97 
21.87 
21.32 


19.44 
90.39 
70.22 
54.43 
22.90 
20.67 


22.35 
85.88 
6L98 
45.64 
25.69 
22.74 


15.79 


First engineers 




Second engineers 

Third engineers 














46.17 
24.30 
20.66 














Lfiftdirg nremen 














Firemen 
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Appendix D. 

THE WORLD'S TONNAGE, MOTIVE POWER, AND MATERIALS OP 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The following tables give the latest information available as to the tonnage of 
the merchant marine of the world. 

Table 1 is a compilation from the annual report of the British Board of Trade, 
dated June 23, 1898. The figures are based on the official figures of the various 
Governments. It shows the tonnage of principal nations, and tonnage added 
annually for a term of years. 

Tables 2 and 3 are from the annual volumes of the two great classification socie- 
ties, Lloyd's and the Bureau Veritas. The minimum tonnage recognized by these 
societies is considerably higher than the legal basis of official returns of any Gov- 
ernment. Neither society takes any cognizance in its statistics of steam vessels 
of less than 100 tons. Gross and net tonnage are stated by both, and comparison 
of Table 1 with Table 2 or 3 will indicate where net tonnage is employed in Table 1. 
Both societies consider only net tonnage in the case of sailing vessels, Lloyd's tak- 
ing cognizance of those over 100 net tons, the Bureau Veritas of those over 50 tons. 
The gross tonnage of sailing vessels generally is only about 5 per cent greater than 
their net tonnage. The promptitude of these large private companies brings their 
figures down to a much more recent date than Government reports. The volume 
■ of the Repertoire General is dated September 1, 1898, the current volume of Lloyd's 
Register, July 1. 1898. 

Table 4 is compiled from Lloyd's Register for the past nine years and shows the 
motive power and chief materials of construction of the world's merchant navies 
as recorded by Lloyd's. The increase of gross tonnage with the decrease in num- 
ber of vessels gives a rough measure of the increasing size of vessels, due largely 
to the increasing use of steel. The steady increase in number of steam vessels and 
marked increase in their tonnage, with a decrease in both number and tonnage of 
sailing vessels, will be noted. The wooden steam tonnage is virtually stationary; 
wooden sailing tonnage shows a decrease. Iron construction, both for steam and 
sail, shows a steady decrease, while steel sailing vessels are now three times in 
excess of those of 1890, and steam tonnage of steel has increased from about 4.000,000 
tons in 1890 to over 12,000,000 tons in 1898.^ Like figures for Great Britain, the 
British colonies, France, and Germany have been compiled from Lloyd's. 

Table 5 gives the total tonnage tables of the Bureau Veritas for a period of years, 
with a table of potential tonnage, obtained by the Bureau of Navigation by multi- 
plying the steam net tonnage by 4 and adding to it the sailing tonnage, the ratio of 
4 to 1 being the present measure of the efficiency of steam tonnage compared with 
sail tonnage. In an estimate of the carrying power of the world's ocean tonnage 
it is necessary to take cognizance of the factor of efficiency. The figures of both 
Lloyd's and the Bureau Veritas as to American tonnage are inadequate statements. 

Table 6 shows the vessels of over 100 tons built during each of the past seven 
years, according to returns received by "Lloyd's. 

Table 7 contains the essential parts of Lloyd's annual summary of shipbuilding 
returns for the calendar year 1896. 

Table 8 gives Lloyd's report of the world's construction in progress on Septem- 
ber 80, 1898. 

Table 9 gives Lloyd's report of vessels lost or broken up during 1897, with the 
causes of loss. 
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I. THE WORLD'S MERCHANT MARINE. 

Statement of the world's tonnage {from return on progress of British shipping for 
1897) , ha^ed on official returns, 

[There is no uniformity in these returns, some nations resting statistics on gross, some on net, 
tonnage. The mmimum tonnage recognized by the laws of each nation is stated.] 





1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


1895. 


1896. 


Russia (25 tons and upward): 
Sail 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 

378,894 

88,990 


Tons. 


Tons. 

323,339 

205,648 


Tons. 
336,250 
240,957 


Steam 




















Total 








467,884 




528,987 


577,207 








4 




Finland: 

Sail 








261,810 
10,498 




236,928 
28,770 


238 721 


Steam : 










135; 788 












Total 








272,308 




265,698 


272,509 












Norway (4 tons and upward) : 
Sail 






1,008,800 
13,715 


1,460,596 
58,062 


1,502,594 
203,115 


1,283,913 
321,052 


1,211,759 
354,799 


Steam 












Total . - . 


298,315 


558,927 


1,032,515 


1,518,658 


1,705,699 


1,604,965 


1,566,558 




Sweden (10 tons and up- 
ward): 
Sail 








461,593 
81,049 


369,680 
141,267 


301,727 
181,276 




Steam 




















Total 






346,862 


542,642 


510,947 


483,003 


496,819 








Denmark (4 tons and up- 
ward): 
Sail 






168,193 
10,453 


197,509 
51,957 


189,406 
112,788 


185,102 
144,931 


181,608 
164,075 


Steam 














Total 






178,646 


249,466 


302,194 


330,033 


345,583 






, 


Germany (17.50 tons and up- 
ward): 
Sail 






900,361 
81,994 


965,767 
215,758 


709,761 
723,652 


622,105 
879,939 


597,617 
889,960 


Steam 















Total 






982,355 


1,181,525 


1,433,413 


1,502,044 


1,487.577 








Holland (40 tons and up- 
ward): 
Sail 


289,870 
2,706 


423,790 
10,132 


370,159 
19,455 


263,887 
64,394 


127,200 
128,511 


102,381 
188,276 


98,547 
196,402 


Steam 




Total 


292,576 


433,922 


389,614 


.328,281 


255,711 


290,657 


294,949 




Belgium (50 tons and up- 
ward) : 
Sail 


"^'^ 


28,857 
4,254 


20,648 
9,501 


10,442 
65,224 


4,393 
71,553 


917 
86,296 


917 


Steam 


84,822 




Total 


34,919 


33,111 


30,149 


75,666 


75,946 


87,213 


^,739 




Prance (2 tons and upward): 
Sail 


674,228 
13,925 


928,099 
68,025 


917,633 
154,415 


641,539 
277,759 


444,092 
499,921 


386,510 
500,568 


390,394 
503,677 


Steam 




Total 


688,153 


996,124 


1,072,048 


919,298 


944,013 


887,078 


894,071 




Spain (50 tons and upward) : 








328,438 
233,695 


210,247 
407,935 


193,232 
526,340 


191,846 
564,469 


Steam 
















Total 








560,133 


618,182 


719,572 


756,306 












Italy (2 tons and upward): 






980,064 
32,100 


922,146 
77,050 


634,149 
186,567 


555,569 

220,508 


527,554 


Steam 






237,727 










Total 






1,012,164 


999,196 


820, n6 


776,077 


765,281 
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I. THE WORLD'S MERCHANT MARINE-Continued. 

Statement of the world's tonnage (from return on progress of British shipping for 
1897), based on official re^wrTis— Continued 





1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


1895. 


1896. 


Anstr ia-Hnngar y : 


Tons. 


Tons 


Tons. 

279,400 

49,977 


Tons. 

228,228 
62,743 


Tons. 
109,980 
94,234 


Tons. 


Tons. 
57,520 
155,140 


Steam 
















Totala 






329,377 


290,971 


204,214 




212,710 










Greece: 

Sail 






398,703 
5,360 




226,702 
44,684 






Steam 





















\ 


Total 




263,075 


404,06;^ 




271,386 
















China: 

Sail 










11,801 
29,766 


16,599 
32.708 


20,179 
37,975 


Steam 








21,694 










Total 








21,694 


41,567 


49,307 


58,154 










Japan: 

^il 








48,094 
41,215 


"'93.'8i2' 


41,471 
213,221 


25 485 


Steam 








227,841 












Total 








89,309 


145,692 


254,692 


253,326 










United Kingdom: 
Sail 


3,396,639 
168,474 


4,204,360 
454,327 


4,577,855 
1,112,934 


3,851,045 
2,723,468 


2,a36,021 
5,042,517 


2,866,895 
6,121,555 


2,735,976 
6,284,306 


Steam 




Total 


3,565,113 


4,658,687 


5,690,789 


6,574,513 


7,978,538 


8,988,450 


9,020,282 





a Excluding small coasting vessels and fishing boats. 

Statement of tonnage added annually to merchant navies {frcmi return on progress 
of British shipping for 1897), 



1850. 



I860. 



1870. 



1890. 



1895. 



United States 

United Kingdom. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland....: 

France 

Italy 



Tons. 

272.218 

133.695 

11,115 



Tons. 

214,798 

301.535 

20,884 



18,572 
44,082 



11,866 
43,823 



Tons. 
276,953 
391,831 
69,415 
25,434 



19,406 
63,372 
106,162 



Tons. 
157,410 
411,736 
71,427 
13,152 

80,827 
14,690 
46,830 
31,863 



Tons. 
294,123 
657,046 
165,379 
18,689 
26,855 
194,742 
32,564 
74,534 
40,449 



Tons. 
111,602 
558,401 
113,346 
21,709 

119,215 
23,480 
51,160 
41,714 



Ton^. 
227,097 
545,588 
88,481 



30,105 
139,764 
21,708 
88,113 
37,606 
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2. THE WORLD'S MERCHANT MARINE. 



The following table shows the number and grosaand net tonnage of steamers 
of over 100 net tons, and number and net tonnage of sailing vessels of over 50 net 
tons, as given in the Bepertoire Q^n6ral of the Bttreau Veritas for 1898-99. 



Flag. 



Steamers of 100 tons net and 
upward. 



No. Gross tons. Net tons. 



Sailing vessels of 

50 tons net and 

upward. 



No. Net tons. 



Total. 



No. Tons. 



English 

German 

French 

American 

Norwegian 

Spanish 

Jaiianese 

Italian 

Dutch 

Russian 

Danish 

Swedish 

Austrian 

Brazilian 

Grecian 

Belgian 

Turkish 

Chinese 

Portuguese 

Chilian 

Argentine 

Hawaiian 

Egyptian 

Boumanian 

Uruguayan 

Mexican 

Peruvian 

Zanzibarian 

Venezuelan 

Haitian 

Bulgarian 

Korean 

Costa Rican 

Siamese 

Sarawakian 

Columbian 

Persian 

Paraguayan 

Servian 

Bomeoan 

Nicaraguan 

Tunisian 

Montenegrin 

Guatemalan 

Arabian 

Bolivian 

San Dominican . . 

Liberian 

Ecuadoran 

San Salvadorian. 
Unknown 



5,707 

878 

547 

500 

646 

361 

334 

254 

227 

399 

302 

488 

166 

211 

100 

71 

74 

38 

29 

39 

64 

22 

17 

14 

21 

15 

4 

3 

6 



10,993,111 

1,625,521 

952,682 

810,800 

628,493 

520,847 

439,509 

420,880 

363,200 

358,415 

340,431 

315,996 

298,990 

143,890 

139,431 

128,805 

71,483 

56,197 

54,324 

50,322 

48»371 

23,482 

21,811 

19,655 

11,475 

6,643 

5,128 

3,860 

3,232 

2,132 

1,977 

1,640 

1,120 

975 

966 

881 

838 

282 

264 

263 

175 



6,739,382 
1,017,369 

dl 

OO 

09 

08 

77 

68 

89 

01 

69 

69 

39 

46 

88 

03 

12 

^,«76 

31,697 

30,709 

15,519 

13,389 

12,397 

7,621 

3,957 

3,443 

1,879 

1,818 

884 

1,295 

1,168 

600 

569 

595 

457 

579 

232 

112 

235 

112 



12 



17,546 



8,125 

1,000 

1,334 

3,697 

2,582 

1,113 

240 

1,597 

541 

2,400 

790 

1,496 

157 

343 

1,147 

12 

1,347 

12 

237 

154 

157 



11,046 



35 

137 
12 
159 

:82 

»82 
»15 
'67 
03 
192 
c26 
-99 
109 

m 

106 
181 

118 
156 
172 

m 

m 



4,628 
13,697 

9,317 
26,752 



2,760 
2,471 



^1 
4,580 

347 
1,770 
1,232 



10,528 

575 

3,194 

5,912 

4,074 

1,527 

1,235 

916 

643 

464 

12,083 



13,832 

1,878 

1,881 

4,199 

3.228 

1,474 

574 

1,851 

766 

2,799 

1,092 

1,984 

323 

554 

1,247 

83 

1,421 

50 

266 

193 

221 

50 

17 

38 

77. 

66 

67 

3 

23 

20 

2 

3 

5 

17 

3 



13,903,666 

2,161,468 

1,232,094 

2,096,660 

1,772,976 

683,829 

470,024 

884,647 

484,303 

816,807 

480,867 

688,795 

o4si. 999 

211,878 

377,439 

131,686 

824,392 

57,816 

96,680 

118,694 

88.066 

42,990 

21,811 

24,283 

25,172 

15,960 

81,880 

8,860 

5,992 

4,603 

1,977 

1,640 

1,671 

5,565 

1,313 

2,661 

2,070 

282 

264 

263 

10,703 

576 

3,194 

5,912 

4,074 

1,627 

1,236 

916 

643 



29, a 



678 



Total. 



11,576 



18,886,042 



11,687,271 



8,698,769 40,461 



27,579,811 
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a THE WORLD'S MERCHANT MARINE. 

Statement of number and net and gross tbnnage of steam and sailing vessels of 
over 100 tons of the several countries of the world, as recorded in Lloyd's Register 
for 1898-99. 



Flag. 



Steam. 



No. 



Net tons. 



Gross toDS. 



Sail. 



No. 



Net tons. 



Total. 



No. 



Net tons. 



British: 

United Kingdom *. 

Colonies 

Total 

American (United States). 

Argentinan 

Anstro-Hnngarian 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

Chilean 

Chinese , 

Colombian. 

Costa Rican 

Danish 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

French 

German , 

Greek 

Hawaiian.. 

Haitian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Mexican , 

Montenegrin •... 

Norwegian 

Persian v. 

Pernvian 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Sarawak 

Siamese 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Uruguayan 

Venezuelan 

Zanzibar 

Other countries* Arabia, 
Salvador, Oman, Ecua- 
dor, Liberia, etc 

Total..: 



6,783 
'919 



7,702 

780 

93 

195 

103 

217 

47 

46 

1 

1 

305 

244 

13 

617 

1,066 

127 

23 

7 

272 

462 

20 

1 

710 

2 

3 

39 

18 



436 

594 

109 

18 

12 



19 



6,478,728 
875,257 



10,547,355 
620,834 



2,261 
1,180 



2,040,549 
456,574 



9,044 
2,099 



36 



3,204 

'32,232 

10,651 

206,923 

660 

1,537 

353,298 

207,827 

52,185 

10,009 

2,408 

1,871 



10,931 



11,168,189 

1,175,762 

50.610 

305,483 

136,709 

137,342 

51,438 

62,179 

. 877 

592 

308,410 

355,699 

11,847 

972,617 

1,644,337 

151,216 

23,995 

2,504 

441,585 

454,163 

8,528 

1,857 

618,617 

9ri 

4,869 

53,293 

17,768 

350,367 

1,084 

2,786 

644,775 

328,565 

83,199 

15,580 

4,162 

3,168 



16,159 



3,441 

2,370 

103 

89 

2 

120 

95 

1 



455 

139 

1 

534 

538 

311 

13 

2 

890 

70 

15 

14 

1,953 



4 
769 



1 
276 
779 
138 

18 
8 



26 



2,497,123 

1,272,915 

28,161 

44,331 

420 

30,765 

59,097 

587 

2,355 



114,446 

88,751 

303 

206,898 

469,644 

101,147 

15,574 

361 

413,898 

17,890 

3,381 

3,027 

1,024,600 

1,232 

10,593 

46,042 

1,216 

244,067 



294 

76,368 

224,230 

37,9ri 

3,234 

1,111 



7,931 



11,143 

3,150 

196 

284 

105 

337 

142 

47 

7 

1 

760 

383 

14 

1,151 

1,604 

438 

36 

9 

1,162 

532 

35 

15 



171 

22 

1,159 

3 

4 

712 

1,373 

247 

36 

20 

3 



45 



12,587,904 
1,077,408 



13,665,312 

2,448,6n 

78,771 

349,814 

137,129 

168,107 

110,535 

62,766 



422,856 

444,450 

12,150 

1,179,515 

2,113,981 

252,363 

39,569 

2,865 

855,478 

472,053 

11,909 

4,884 

1,643,217 

2,203 

15.462 

99,335 

18,984 

594,434 

1,084 

3,080 

621,143 

652,785 

121,170 

18,814 

5,273 

3,168 



24,090 



14,701 



12,0r3,074 



19,511,292 



13,351 



7,049,958 



28,062 



26,561,250 
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4. MOTIVE POWER AND CHIEF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE WORLD'S 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

[Recorded in Lloyds, 100 tons or over.] 

THE WORLD. 





Year. 


Total vessels. 


Steam. 


SaU. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Gross tons. 


Net tonfl. 


No. 


Net tons. 


1890 


32,296 
32,326 
32,066 
82,010 
30,721 
30,368 
29,880 
28,351 
28,052 


2S 151 

2£ m 

f& 108 
Zi 175 
2i m 
2£ 132 
2! 189 
21 151 
2( »0 


11,108 
11,706 
12,193 
12,658 
12,907 
13,256 
13,652 
14,183 
14,701 


U 
U 
U 
U 
It 

i: 

U 


J72 
)09 

m 

118 
S02 

m 

)25 
J12 

392 


£ »14 
fi r39 
fi )7i 
fi UO 
IC r69 
IC \i2 

11 m 

11 )29 


21,190 
20,621 
19,873 
19,462 
17,814 
17.112 
16.228 
14,168 
13,351 


9, 


1891 


9, 


1892 


9, 


1893 


8, 


1894 


8, 


1895 


8 


1896 •• 


7; 


1897 


7, 


1898 


7, 






Year. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons 


No. 


Tons. 




/Steam 


902 
18,924 


360,147 
6,693,738 


7,n9 
1,879 


8,495,920 
2,021,593 


2,343 
248 


4,086.655 


1890... . 


ISail 


348.653 




iSteam.-i 






19,826 


7,053,885 


9,508 


10,517,613 


2,691 


4,435,206 




1,006 
18,312 


375,207 
6,647,987 


7,606 
1,824 


8,252,841 
1,963,109 


2,941 
349 


5,145.558 


1891 


\Sail 


612,865 




fSf/^T" 






19,318 


6,923,194 


9,430 


10,215,950 


3,290 


5.658,423 




998 
17,343 


363.315 
6,199,763 


7,531 
1,807 


8,068.848 
1,924.916 


3,516 
606 


6,098,411 


1892 


^Sail 


916,683 




/Steam 






18,341 


6,563,068 


9,338 


9,983,768 


4,114 


7,015,004 




1,014 
16,887 


364,961 
6,998,919 


7,430 
1,762 


7,914,687 
1,879,185 


3,943 
681 


6,988,215 


1893.... 


\Sail 


1,028,118 




/Steam .... 




17,901 


6,363,880 


9,201 


9,793,872 


4,624 


7,966,333 




1,003 
15,237 


360,419 
5,462,488 


7,238 
1,703 


7,661,124 
1,814,267 


4,602 
769 


7,986,235 
1,142,750 


1894.... 


\Sail 




/Steam 




16,240 


6,822,857 


8,941 


9,476,391 


6,261 


9,128,986 




1,007 
14,526 


360,911 
6,173,766 


7,099 
1,671 


7,432,890 
1,778,671 


4,994 
801 


9,038,000 


1895..-. 


\Sail 


1,185,101 




/Steam 






15,533 


6,584,677 


8,770 


9,211,661 

»- 


5,795 


10,223,101 




1,002 
13,674 


350,221 
4,846,257 


6,959 
1,608 


7,186,852 
1,714,5M3 


6,525 
841 


10,137,431 


1896 


tSail 


1,241,669 




(Steam .- r . , - - „ . - 






14,676 


5,196,478 


8,567 


8,901,445 


6,S66 


11,379,000 




1,048 
11,651 


354,292 
4,277,045 


6,865 
1,646 


6,935,067 
1,649,600 


6,102 
875 


11,253,129 
1,306,876 


1897.... 


\Sall 




/Steam 






12,699 


4,631,337 


8,411 


8,684,576 


6,977 


12,560,005 




1,084 
10,843 


362,387 
4,014,396 


6,735 
1,500 


6,664,288 
1,601,677 


6,702 
913 


12,417,281 
1,369,118 


1898.... 


\Sail 










11,987 


4,876,783 


8,235 


8,265,960 


7,615 


13,786,399 
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4. MOTIVE POWER AND CHIEF MATERIALS OP CONSTRUCTION OF THE WORLD'S 
MERCHANT MARINE-Continued. 

UNITED EINQDOM. 





Year. 


Total vessels. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


1800 ^ 


9,167 
9,098 
9,260 
9,333 
9,261 
9,227 
9,140 
9,107 
9,044 


10, 16 

10, 17 

11, 12 
11, r7 

11, .0 

12, ;7 
12, 19 
12, 19 
12, »4 


5,574 
5,756 
6,085 
6,227 
6,322 
6,446 
6,508 
6,655 
6;783 


7, A 

8, B. 

8, r9 

9, » 
9, J3 

9, re 

9, fd 
10, » 
10, »5 


3,503 
3,342 
3,225 
3,106 
2,939 
2,781 
2,632 
2,452 
2.281 


2,467,212 
2,417,986 
2,555,963 
2,535,730 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


2,499,227 


1895 


2,421,981 


1896 


2,324,966 
2,189,840 
2,040,640 


1897 


1808 




Year. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


SteeL 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




/Steam 


117 
1.877 


18,346 
471,441 


4,042 
1,439 


4,996,300 
1,658,672 


1,411 
202 


2,758,214 
283,065 


1890 


\Sail 




/Steam 




1,994 


489,787 


5,481 


6,654,972 


1,613 


3,041,279 




118 
1,647 


18,423 
397,735 


3,940 
1,371 


4,762,751 
1,589,987 


1,693 
250 


3,384,603 


1891.... 


\Sail 


383,953 




XSteam 






1,765 


416,158 


5,311 


6,362,738 


1,952 


3,768,556 




120 
1,448 


20.411 
329,666 


3,905 
1,822 


4,577,398 
1,522,876 


2,006 
405 


4,001,757 
670,431 


1892.... 


\8a^::::::::::::.:::::::::...: 




/steam 




1,568 


350,077 


5,227 


6,009,774 


2,410 


4,672,188 




118 
1,348 


19,547 
299,932 


3,844 
1,271 


4,434,328 
1,469,687 


2,258 
447 


4,571,320 
736,248 


189B 


\8ail 




/Steam - 




1,461 


319,479 


5,116 


5,904,015 


2,705 


5,307,677 




114 
1,214 


18,772 
262,652 


3,679 
i;204 


4,140,245 
1,390,071 


2,523 
486 


5,146,508 
823,142 


1894 — 


\8ail 




/StAftm. 




1,328 


281,424 


4,883 


5,530,316 


8,000 


5,969,790 




116 
1,105 


18,521 
238,703 


3,532 
1,146 


3,883,211 
1,332,056 


2,793 
600 


5,792,836 


1895.... 


tSail 


836,395 




/Steam 

\Sail 






1,221 


262,224 


4,677 


5,215,267 


3,293 


6,629,231 


1896...- 


116 
1,028 


20,058 
200,047 


3,355 
1,066 


l',247;^ 


3,081 
512 


6,391,315 
852,328 




/Steam - . — 






1,144 


229,105 


4,421 


* 4,802,770 


3,543 


7,243,643 




117 
948 


19,709 
181,023 


3,247 
974 


3,270,411 
1,143,385 


3,285 
517 


6,921,171 
854,610 


1897.... 


^Sail 




/Steam 




1,016 


201,632 


4,221 


4,413,796 


3,802 


7,775,781 




116 
863 


18,692 
161,528 


3,116 

878 


3,023,951 
1,040,605 


3,544 
503 


7,602,332 


1808 


\Sail 


829,442 










979 


180,220 


3,994 


4,064,646 


4,047 


8,331,774 



NAV! 
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4. MOTIVE POWER AND CHIEF MATERIALS OP CONSTRUCTION OP THE WORLD'S 
MERCHANT MARINE-Contlnued. 



BRITISH COLONIES. 





Year. 


Total vessels. 


Steam. 


San. 




No. 


Ions. 


Na 


Gross tons. 


No. 


Net tons. 


1890 


2,904 1 
2,808 1 
2,705 1 
2,526 1 
2,399 1 
2,309 I 
2,189 I 
2,130 1 
2,099 1 


S50 
J77 
)25 
»5 

m 

286 
187 
167 
108 


829 
839 
846 
848 
863 
874 
865 
879 
919 


461,210 
4a5,781 
515,204 
516, 136 
630,570 
542,025 
539,870 
685,877 
620,834 


2,075 
1969 
1,859 
1,678 
1,536 
1.435 
1324 
1,251 
1,180 


894, OiO 
857,096 
782,821 
796,149 


1801 


1892 


1893 


1894 


632,371 
582,667 
525,617 
493,590 


1895 


1896 


1897 . . . 


1898 


456,594 




Year. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




/Steam 


276 
1,995 


85,914 
837,551 


408 
65 


234,009 
46,309 


132 
2 


136,672 
1,570 


1890,... 


\Sall 




/StAftin 




2,271 


923,465 


473 


280,318 


134 


138,242 




283 
1,890 


87,475 
800,586 


396 

64 


236,603 
46,258 


148 

2 


157,496 
1,570 


1891.... 


\Sail . . . . - . 




/Steam 




2,173 


888,061 


460 


282,861 


150 


159,066 




280 

1,777 


90,090 
732,431 


372 
60 


221,432 
31,279 


184 
6 


200,466 
8,009 


1892 


isa^T.::... : 




/Steam 




2,057 


822,521 


432 


252,711 


190 


208,474 




283 
1,591 


91,017 
653,069 


357 
60 


215,475 
31,734 


196 
9 


206,401 
11,408 


1803.... 


\Sail 




/St4Wm ., r r r... 




1,874 


744,086 


417 


247.209 


205 


217,809 




286 
1,451 


91,285 
679,771 


347 
60 


217,212 
31,948 


215 

7 


217,374 


1894 — 


\Sail 


9,910 




/Bt-ftftm . , 




1,787 


671,056 


407 


249,160 


222 


227,284 




278 
1,853 


88,414 
631,645 


351 

58 


216,351 
30,808 


229 

7 


231,756 


1895...- 


\Sail 


9,910 




/Steam ^ 

\Bail 




1,631 


619,950 


409 


247,159 


236 


241,666 


1896.... 


263 
1,245 


79,903 
476,839 


346 
64 


211,985 
dl,006 


239 
10 


242,185 
10,851 




/Steam 




1,508 


555,742 


4^ 


242,991 


249 


253,096 




254 
1,170 


72,554 
442,229 


350 
54 


227,033 
31,076 


259 
10 


280,206 
10,851 


1897.... 


\Sail 




/Steam 






1,424 


514,783 


404 


258,109 


269 


291,057 




288 
1,093 


18,692 
403,269 


350 
58 


231,417 
32,353 


281 
12 


305,817 


1898.... 


\8ail 


11,660 










1,361 


421,961 


408 


263,770 


293 


317,477 
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4. MOTIVE POWER AND CHIEF MATERIALS OP CONSTRUCTION OP THE WORLD'S 
MERCHANT MARINE-Continued. 

FRANCE. 





Year. 


Total vessels. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Gross tons. 


No. 


Net tons. 


1890 


1,380 
1,345 
1,210 
1,174 
1,178 
1,164 
1,157 
1,151 
1,151 


1,046,102 
1,082,674 
1,057,708 
1,062,022 
1.089,540 
1,094,752 
1,129,575 
1,162,382 
1,179,515 


626 
542 
532 
537 
566 
671 
585 
602 
617 


809,598 
848,522 
853.799 
856,798 
891.720 
903,106 
990,786 
964,916 
972,617 


854 
808 
678 
637 
623 
593 
572 
549 
534 


235,604 


1891 


234,162 


1892 


208,909 


1893 


196,224 


1894 


197,820 


1895 


191,647 


1896 


196,790 


1897 


207,466 


1808 


206,898 






Tear. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




fRteam., r ,-, ,..„-,, 


6 

783 


827 
171,626 


421 
61 


619,692 
50,572 


97 
5 


188,659 


1890 


^Sail 


•11,000 




/Steam 






788 


172,463 


482 


670,264 


102 


199,659 




7 
723 


1,086 
169,992 


414 
63 


608,162 
61,719 


118 
12 


238,863 


1891 


\Sail 


20,214 




/Steam 






730 


161,078 


477 


669,881 


130 


250,077 




6 
504 


1,058 
128,006 


893 
63 


584,690 
49,873 


132 
16 


267,930 


1892 


\Sail 


23,606 




/StAftm 






600 


129,064 


456 


634,563 


148 


291,536 




6 
550 


1,034 
117,082 


391 
63 


577,958 
61,570 


138 
20 


276,119 


1893.... 


\Sail 


25,656 




ISteam 






566 


118,116 


454 


629,528 


158 


301,774 




10 
531 


1,538 
110,420 


389 
67 


683,187 
67,493 


154 

22 


306,308 


1894 


\Sail 


28,466 




/StWVm. -, -„ -, -- --- -- ,xn 






541 


111,958 


456 


640,680 


176 


334,774 




10 
496 


1,633 
97,910 


393 
66 


573,164 
57,538 


166 

28 


327,721 


1896...- 


^SaU 


34,758 




/Steam 






606 


90,443 


459 


630,702 


194 


362,479 




9 
471 


1,388 
89,600 


386 
61 


668,475 
50,991 


189 
38 


370,356 


1896 


^Sail 


67,185 




ISteam 






480 


90,988 


447 


609,466 


227 


427,641 


• 


9 
442 


1,388 
88.098 


383 
59 


566,444 
60,530 


209 
46 


396,518 


1897 


^Sail 


72,824 




/Steam 




461 


84,486 


m 


606,974 


256 


469.342 




8 
424 


1,267 
77,962 


374 
67 


638,108 
48,366 


234 
61 


432,676 


1898.... 


\Sail 


79,666 










432 


79,239 


431 


586,474 


285 


612,232 
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4. MOTIVE POWER AND CHIEF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE WORLD'S 
MERCHANT MARINE-Continued. 

GERMANY. 





Year. 


Total vessels. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Gross tons. 


No. 


Net tons. 


1890 


1,876 
1,864 
1,851 
1,819 
1,765 
1,730 
1,657 
1,623 
1,604 


1,569,311 
1.678.446 
1,703,754 
1,735,683 
1,784,725 
1.886,812 
1,943,751 
2,029,912 
2,113,981 


741 
806 
846 
869 
912 
953 
984 
1,029 
1,066 


928,911 
1,054,899 
1,088,830 
1,125,952 
1,214.830 
l,3^,a57 
1,436,539 
1,549,961 
. 1,644,337 


1,135 
1,058 
1,005 
950 
853 
777 
673 
594 
538 


640,400 
623,547 


1891 


1892 


614,924 


1893 


609,731 


1894 


569,896 


1895 


543.466 


1896 - 


607.212 


1897 


479.951 


1898 


469,644 






Yoar. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




/Steam - 


4 
906 


845 
405,789 


536 
191 


536,638 
184,003 


200 
28 


391,166 


1890 


\Sail 


41,831 




/Steam 




910 


406,634 


727 


720,641 


228 


432,997 




4 
817 


"845 
365,915 


520 

188 


510,829 
184,563 


280 
43 


642,736 


1891.... 


\gail 


64,328 




iSteam 






821 


366.760 


708 


605,392 


323 


607,064 




3 
715 


479 
286,731 


528 
208 


510,150 
211,333 


313 
76 


677,653 


1892.... 


\Sail 


112,271 




XSteam 






718 


286,210 


736 


721,483 


389 


689,924 




2 
644 


358 
252,920 


510 
209 


489,694 
?15,106 


356 
91 


635,673 
136,202 


1893.— 


^Sail 




fSteam - 






646 


253,278 


719 


704,800 


447 


771,876 




1 
546 


204 
211,060 


503 
203 


485,167 
211,713 


408 
98 


729,469 


1894.... 


\Sail 


141,619 




/Steam 

\Sail 






547 


211.264 


706 


696,880 


506 


871,078 


1895... . 


1 
462 


204 
175,713 


476 
200 


446,842 
207,663 


476 
109 


896,311 
164,521 




/Steam - -- 






463 


175,917 


676 


654,505 


585 


1,050,832 




1 
372 


203 
143,153 


449 

185 


413,233 
199,465 


633 
HI 


1.022,973 


1896.... 


\Sail 


159,984 




/Steam 






373 


143,356 


634 


612,688 


644 


1,182,957 




1 
299 


203 
117,397 


437 
176 


388,926 
188,083 


689 
U6 


1,160, 392* 


1897.... 


\Sail 


170,464 • 




fSteam 






300 


117,600 


6l3 


577,009 


704 


1,330,856 




1 
246 


203 
99,206 


422 
171 


371,970 
187,893 


640 
117 


1,271,491 


1898..-. 


{sa^: ::::..: 


178,638 










247 


99,409 


593 


659,863 


757 


1,460,029 
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5. TOTAL NUMBER AND TONNAGE OP STEAM VESSELS (OVER 100 TONS) AND 
SAIL VESSELS (OVER 50 TONS). 

[Recorded by Bureau Veritas.] 

THE WORLD. 



Year. 


Steam (over 100 tons). 


Sail (over 50 tons). 


Potential 


No. 


Gross tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


tonnage. 


1886 


8,547 

8,718 

8,835 

9,266 

9,638 

10,103 

10,362 

10,629 

10,744 

11,155 

11,271 

11,576 


10,403,958 
10,632,722 
11,045,937 
11,913,371 
12,825,709 
13,805,028 
14,380,036 
15,134,436 
15,657,124 
17,089,596 
17,889,006 
18,886,042 


42,545 
41,282 
39,667 
37,567 
33,879 
31,666 
30,711 
29,756 
29,333 
29,348 
29,315 
28,885 


12,571,384 
12,174,016 
11,636,289 
11,081,197 
10,640,051 
10,317,909 
10,093,749 
9,829,063 
9,547,747 
9,135,560 
8,894,732 
8,693,769 


39,840,984 
39,992.456 
40,643,277 
42,073,381 
43,687,039 
45,707,485 
47,000,401 
48,628,319 
49,626,847 
51,179,660 
54,605,664 
55,442,853 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 , 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 .- 


1895 


1896 


1897 





BRITISH. 



.887. 



890- 
.891. 



1897. 



6,543,615 
6,592,496 
6,873,552 
7,507,885 
8,043,872 
8,636,994 
8,912,522 
9,383,361 
9,706,976 
10,245,557 
10,552,498 
10,993,111 



14,584 


4, 


14 


14,084 


4, 


35 


13,146 


4, 


34 


12,047 


3, 


78 


10,559 


3 


50 


9,751 


3, 


24 


9,606 


3, 


46 


9,277 


3 


47 


8,892 


3, 


90 


8,726 


3, 


25 


8,595 


3, 


18 


8,125 


2, 


55 



21,460,790 
21,388,219 
21,915,366 
23,018,586 
24,119,974 
25,043,332 
26,027,574 
27,121,331 
27,886,806 
28,920,729 
30,064,198 
29,868,083 







ly^Aiy . 










1886 


379 
402 
417 
426 
419 
456 
421 
423 
430 
477 
483 
502 


)68 
173 
145 
190 
33 
47 
93 
88 

m 

07 
02 
00 


6,102 
6,903 
6,764 
6,338 
3,406 
3,604 
3,428 
3,371 
3,609 
3,881 
3,785 
3,697 




!58 
.28 
W 
32 
116 
14 
63 
76 
94 
67 
29 
69 


3,450,054 
3,443,432 
3,400,178 
3,296,116 
2,948,816 
3,187,666 
3,178,187 
3,211,723 
3,281,981 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1803 


1894 


1896 


3,477,331 
3,472,853 


1896 


1897 


3,472,223 







GERMAN. 



1886 


529 
642 
559 
623 
689 
761 
765 
779 
810 
831 
846 
878 




m 
m 

131 
198 
'54 

m 

t72 
.99 
192 

:72 

30 


2,328 
2,137 
1,907 
1,768 
1,698 
1,480 
1,444 
1,386 
1,265 
1,096 
1,067 
1,000 


849,869 
796,613 
737,028 
712,592 
706,475 
664,147 
676,492 
667,219 
624,922 
666,973 
544,420 
635,937 


2,576,660 
2,697,937 
2,643,908 


1887 


1888 


1889 


2,910,192 


1890 


3,331,203 


1891 


3,702,927 


1892 


3,770,576 


1893 


3. 875. 151 


1894 


4,066,282 


1895 


4,162,357 


1896 


4,681,812 


1807 


4,605,413 







FRENCH. 



1886 
1887, 
1888 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1808. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 



468 
433 
460 
448 
471 
488 
482 
500 
503 



547 



743,660 


2,136 


722,252 


2,048 


762,028 


2,005 


747,512 


1,870 


806,983 


1,627 


843,486 


1,573 


836.046 


1,524 


856,375 


1,490 


872,103 


1,490 


933,244 


1,426 


979,072 


1,360 


952,682 


1,334 



386,631 
365,443 
362,418 
329,111 
298,787 
286,114 
268,554 
257,444 
256,266 
262,940 
269,667 
279,412 



2,361,723 
2,290,867 
2,318,194 
2,284,479 
2,238,747 
2,288,178 
2,178,610 
2,181,128 
2,121,550 
2,207,644 
2,269,147 
2,286,680 
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6. CONSTRUCTION. 

Vessels huUt in the world (over 100 tons), according to Lloyd's {inclvding vessels 

not recorded in Lloyd's), 

THE WORLD. 





Year. 




Total vessels- 


Steam. 


SaiL 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


1891 


1,420 
1,074 
843 
835 
794 
977 
891 


1,532,827 
1.348,203 
1,079,095 
1,215,984 
1,211,615 
1,478,375 
1,286,508 


829 
658 
684 
617 
629 
794 
725 


1,095,450 
942,063 
^83,867 
1,072,662 
1,114,019 
1,845,417 
1,176,773 


591 
416 
309 
218 
165 
183 
166 


437,877 
406,140 
195,228 


1892 


1893 


1894 


• \^\W 


1895 


97,696 


1896 


132,968 
100,780 


1897 






Yew-. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




( RtAam - r . 


48 
397 


17,363 
161,297 


196 
10 


44,396 
4,586 


590 
184 


1,038,601 
271,404 


1891.... 


Sail 




Steam '. 






440 


178,660 


206 


48,982 


774 


1,805,186 




47 
220 


17,939 
78,609 


190 

a 


40,444 

5,378 


611 
188 


888,680 


1892 


Sail 


322,163 




jftt'MVTifX __.,__ 




267 


95,648 


108 


46,822 


699 


1,205,833 




32 

208 


9,056 
64,456 


67 
4 


10,379 
666 


446 
97 


864,432 


1893 — 


Sail 


130,117 




( Steam 




! 


240 


74,512 


61 


11,034 


542 


994,449 




33 
138 


11,154 
48,253 


56 
4 


11,320 
900 


528 
76 


1,060,188 
99,160 


1894.... 


^Sail 




(RtAftm . 






171 


64,407 


60 


12,220 


604 


1,149,357 




27 
120 


10,312 

38,875 


68 


9,769 


644 
45 


1,003,938 
68,721 


1896.... 


■jSail 




BtAATn 








147 


49,187 


58 


9,769 


599 


1,162,660 




61 
121 


16,329 
42,754 


66 

1 


9,968 
246 


678 
61 


1,819,125 


1896 


Sail 


89,960 




(Steam 






172 


69,088 


66 


10.208 


739 


1,409,084^ 




66 
113 


17,486 
30,850 


64 
2 


10,680 
1,214 


696 
51 


1,148,668 
77,666 


1897.-.. 


1 Bail 










179 


48,335 


66 


11,844 


646 


.1,226,824 




Year. 


All nations. 


CJnited Kingdom. 




SalL 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Na 


Tons. 


1891 


591 
416 
309 
218 
165 
183 


437,377 
406,140 
196,228 
148,322 
97,596 
l.<)2.fl58 


829 
668 
684 
617 
629 
794 
725 


1,095,460 
942,063 
888,867 
1,072,662 
1,114,019 
1,346,417 
1,176,773 


142 
164 
79 
58 
29 
39 
19 


214,352 
282,308 
112,381 
78,889 
36,999 
39,083 
19,718 


629 
498 
389 
469 
463 
679 
485 


941,081 
809,740 


1892 


1893 


729,911 


1894 


873,767 


1895 


919,808 


1896 .- : 


1,082,472 


1897 


166 ia»;7do 


887,998 












Year. 


France. 


Gtermany. 




Sail. 




Sail. 


Steam. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Nq. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


1891 


11 
9 
18 
21 
20 
28 
85 


8,676 
2,089 
4,842 
6,808 
8,074 
22,813 
84,766 


7 
8 
6 

11 

6 

8 


8,044 
20,225 
14,266 
11,864 
14,688 
10,733 
16.175 


20 
21 
9 
11 

1 
3 
3 


24,166 
28,298 
7,642 
8,826 
8,864 
2,516 
2,462 


63 
46 
46 
58 
62 
51 
71 


52,266 


1892 


85,468 


1893 


46,466 


1894 


116,860 


1895 


76,676 


1896 


77,962 


1897 


151,296 













1 
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7. WORLDS SHIPBUILDING IN 1897. 
LLloyd's Register.] 

London. January, 1898, 

Dnring 1897, exclnsive of war ships, 501 vessels, of 952,486 tons gross (viz, 545 
steamers of 924,382* tons and 46 sailing vessels of 28,104 tons), have been launched 
in the United Kingdom. The war ships launched at both Government and private 
yards amount to 48, of 95,465 tons displacement. The total output of the United 
Kingdom for the year has therefore been 639 vessels, of 1,047,951 tons. These 
totals are analyzed in the tables which are given below, but the following notes 
will also be of interest. In these notes war ships are excluded from consideration, 
except where they are especially mentioned. 

The output of the year in the United Kingdom is less than that of 1896 by 
207,000 tons, but 'is about equal to that of 1895. The decrease occurs mainly in 
steam tonnage. The construction of sailing vessels, which has been rapidly falling 
off since 1892, has this year reached a lower point than any of which Lloyd's 
Register has previous record. In 1892 sailing tonnage formed 24 per cent of the 
output; in 1897 it forms only 3 per cent of a considerably smaller total. 

The war-ship tonnage launched in 1897 likewise shows a very considerable 
decrease (68,000 tons) from the figures for 1896. The tonnage launched for the 
British Navy is less by 51,000 tons than was the case last year. 

In recent annual statements of this kind the output of the year 1889 has been 
assumed to be nearly indicative of the maximum productive capacity of the ship- 
building yards of the UnitlBd Kingdom. In that year 595 steamers of 1,083,793 
tons, and 95 sailing vessels of 125,568 tons (total 690 vessels of 1,209,361 tons) were 
launched. It will be seen that these figures exceed those for 1897 by over 17 x>er 
cent on the steam tonnage, and by nearly 27 per cent on the total tonnage. On 
the other hand, the war tonnage launched in the country during 1897 exceeded 
that launched during 1889 by over 47,000 tons. It may be said that, on the basis of 
tonnage launched and taking the figures for 1889 as a standard, the shipbuilding 
facilities of the country have been utilized in 1897 to the extent of five-sixths. 

As regards the material employed for the construction of the vessels included in 
the United Kingdom returns for 1897, it is found that of the steam tonnage 98.8 
per cent has been built of steel and 1.1 per cent of iron. The iron steam tonnage 
IS practically made up of trawlers, and comprises no vessel of more than 196 tons. 
Of the sailing tonnage, 95.5 percent has been built of steel and 4.5 per cent of wood. 

Of the total output 688,534 steam tons and 27,592 sailing tons, or 716,126 tons 
in all (rather over 75 per cent) belong to x>orts in the United Kindom. In this 
connection it may noted that the lossses, etc., of United Kingdom vessels during 
twelve months are shown by Lloyd's Register Wreck Returns to average 272,0()0 
tons (187,000 steam, 85,000 sail). Sales to foreign and colonial owners for the 
twelve months ended November, 1897, reach the large total of 465,000 tons (359,000 
st&am, 106,000 sail). On the other hand, purchases from foreign and coloniid 
owners during the same period amounted to 68,400 tons (63,600 steam, 4,800 sail). 
The sailing tonnage of the United Kingdom would thus appear to have decreased 
by about 158,000 tons, while the steam tonnage has increased by 206,000 tons. 
The net increase of United Kingdom tonnage during 1897 is therefore about 
48.000 tons. This figure falls below the similar estimate for 1896 by 169,000 tons; 
below that for 1895 by 81,000 tons, and below that for 1894 by no less than 381,000 
tons. 

About 25 per cent of the total output has been built to the order of foreign and 
colonial shipowners in 1897, as compared with 30 per cent in 1896 and 20 per cent 
in 1895. Japan has this year provided the largest amount of work for Brit&h ship- 
builders, 14 vessels of 59,425 tons (over 6 per cent of the total output) haying 
been built for that country. Germany follows, with 8 vessels of 30,507 tons (over 
3 per cent). Next come the Ck>lomes, with 23,000 tons (2.4 per cent); Holland, 
with 18,800 tons; Russia, with 16,000 tons: and Norway, with 14,200 tons. Denmark 
and France have each taken between 13,000 and 14,000 tons, and SiMuin has taken 
12,600 tons. 

The largest steamers which have been launched in the United Kingdom during 
the year are the following: 



Gross tons. 

Cymbric 12,340 

Brasilia 11,100 

Briton 10,248 

Delphic 8,273 



Gross tons. 

Rotterdam 8,200 

Monmouth 7,950 

Arabia. 7,920 

Egypt 7,912 
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The largest sailing vessels are the following: 

Gross tons. 

Nivelle _-.. - 2,430 

Hougomont 2,428 

Of the principal shipbuilding districts of the country Glasgow takes the lead, 
with an output of 186,178 tons. Then follow in order Sunderland (174,496 tons), 
Newcastle (169,585 tons), Belfast (106,605 tons), Greenock 1103,073 tons), Mid- 
dlesbro (88,827 tons), and Hartlepool (65,686 tons). 

During the year under review six steamers have been launched of the trunk- 
deck type which was introduced in 1896 — ^all having been built under the super- 
vision of Lloyd's Register. The output during the year includes in addition 147 
steam trawlers and other fishing vessels; 34 dredgers,* barges, etc.; 32 yachts, 
17 tugs, and other vessels desigmed for special service. 

Of the vessels laanched in the United Kingdom, 484 of 760,133 tons have been 
built under the society's inspection with a view to classification in Lloyd's Register 
Book. 

As regards the movements of the shipbuilding industry during the course of 
1897, Lloyd's Register Returns show that, irrespective of war ships, the total ton- 
nage under construction in the United Kingdom on the 31st December, 1897, 
exceeded by about 229,000 tons, or nearly 30 per cent, that under construction 
twelve months previously. The increase is entirely in steam tonnage, the sailing 
tonnage now in progress standing at the unprecedently low total of 4,127 tons. 
At the close of 1896, 784,711 tons (755,975 steam, 28,736 sail), were being built. 
During the first three quarters of 1897, the figures gradually increased until at the 
end of September 884,000 tons were reported. A very large increase upon these 
figures is Indicated by the latest returns. These show that no less than 1,013,319 
tons (1,009,192 steam, 4,127 sail) are at present under construction in the United 
Kingdom. There can be little doubt that so large an amount of tonnage has never 
before been in hand in the United Kingdom at one time. It should be added that 
the warship tonnage under construction in the country remains at a high level. 
Four years ago it stood at 95,000 tons displacement. In December, 1894, it 
amounted to 260,000 tons; in 1895, to 306,000 tons; in 1896, to 330,000 tons; and at 
the present time it amounts to 313,000 tons. 

Attention is drawn to the statistics given in Table V, from which it appears that 
there have been built abroad during the year 253 steamers of 278,443 tons and 146 
sailing vessels of 100,995 tons, in addition to 42 war vessels of 133,435 tons displace- 
ment. Among foreign countries the three leading places are held by Germany 
(140,000 tons), United States of America (87,000 tons), and France (49,000 tons). 
Included in the figures for Germany are three steamers of more than 12,000 tons 
each, viz: 

Tons gross. 

Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse _ 14,349 

Kaiser Friedrich ( approximate) ._ _ 12,500 

Pretoria (approximate) 12,500 

A large warship tonnage (51,000 tons displacement) has also been launched in 
Germany during the year. Of the tonnage reported from the United States about 
60 per cent does not affect the general commerce of the world, but is intended 
exclusively for service on the Great Lakes of North America. As showing the 
size of vessels employed in this special trade it is interesting to note that three 
steamers have been built for it during 1897 of upwards of 4,000 tons each, besides 
seven sailing barges ranging between 3,180 and 3,800 tons. As regards French 
shipbuilding, the most noticeable feature has recently been the development of 
the construction of large sailing vessels. Five such vessels of 2.900 tons and above 
have been launched during the year; all having been built under the supervision 
of Lloyd's R€^ster. The largest of these, and also the largest seagoing sailing 
vessels built in the world in 1897, are the— 

Tons gross. 

Quevilly 3,482 

Atlantique 3,094 

Jacqueline 3,017 

If to the figures in Table V be added those for the United Kingdom, as given in 
the preceding tables, the total output of the fv^orld during 1897 (exclusive of war 
ships), appears to have been about 1,331,000 tons (1,202,000 steam, 129,000 sail). 
Lloyd's Register Wreck Returns show that the tonnage of all nationalities totally 
lost, broken. up, etc., in the course of twelve months amounts to about 712,000 tons 
(316,000 steam, 396,000 sail) . It will thus be seen that while the sailing tonnage of 
the world has been reduced by 267,000 tons during 1897 the steam tonnage has 
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increased by about 886,000 tons* The net increase of the world's mercantile ton- 
nage is therefore 619,000 tons. Of this total the net increase in the tonnage of 
the United Kingdom, as given above, is rather less than 8 per cent. Of the new 
tonnage launched, however, tlBB United Kingdom has acquired about 54 per cent. 

I. — Table showing vessels launched in the United Kingdom during 1897, 





Steam. 


Sail. 


Total, 1897. 


Total, 1896. 


Total, 1805. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Merchant and other 
vessels (not war 
ships) 


546 
4 
44 


a024,382 
&81.885 
663,580 


4fi 


a 28, 104 


591" 
4 
44 


a952,486 
631,885 
663,580 


696 

* 8 

47 


a 1,159, 751 
666,370 
697,588 


570 

8 

51 


a 050, 067 


War ships at Govem- 
mc^nt yards 


670,370 


War ships at private 
yards 







677,741 






Total 


503 


1,010,847 


46 


28,104 


630 


1,047,951 


751 


1,323.709 


638 


1,000,078 







a Gross. 



6 Displacement. 



It may be noted that the similar figures for recent years, as regards '* merchant 
and other vessels (not war ships)," are as follows: 



Year. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Total. 


No. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


1888 


458 
605 
651 
641 
512 
438 
640 
526 
628 
545 


757,081 

1,083,793 

1,061,619 

878,353 

841,356 

718,277 

964.926 

904,991 

1,113,831 

924,382 


81 
95 
92 
181 
169 
98 
65 
53 
68 
46 


80,959 
125,568 
133,086 
262,463 
268,504 
118,106 
81,582 
45,076 
46,020 
28,104 


530 
600 
743 
822 
681 
536 

in 

606 
501 


838,040 
1,209,361 
1,104,706 
1,130,816 


1880 


1800 


1801 


1802 


1,100,050 


1803 


836,383 


1804 1 


1,046,508 


1805 .. 


060,067 


1806 


1,150,751 


1807....: 


962,486 







II (a). — Table showing the countries for which the merchant and other, vessels (not 
war ships) launched in the United Kingdom during 1897 have been built. 





Steam. 


Sail. 


Total, 1807. 


Total, 1896. 


Total, 1806. 


Country. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


British: 

United Kingdom. 
Colonies 


420 
17 

1 
3 
8 

12 
8 
3 

10 
1 

14 
1 
1 
7 
1 
4 

16 
5 
7 
3 
2 


688,534 
23.009 

3,502 

4.146 
13,717 
13,081 
30,507 

5,350 
18,813 

8,026 

50,425 

276 

1,250 

14,108 

120 

6,601 
15,069 

1,383 
12,628 

6,510 

2,110 


44 


27,602 


464 
17 

1 
3 
8 

12 
8 
3 

10 
2 

14 
1 
1 
7 
1 
4 

16 
5 
7 
8 
2 
1 

1 


716,126 
23,000 

3,602 

4; 146 
13,717 
13,081 
30,507 

5,360 
18,813 

3,148 

50,425 

276 

1,250 

14,198 

120 

6,691 
15,969 

1,383 
12,628 

6,510 

2,110 
390 

129 


612 
16 
6 

8 
12 
6 
30 
3 
9 
1 
7 
8 


• 818,906 
16,097 

9,246 
11,880 
24,638 

6,330 
117,870 

3.341 
11,222 

1,000 
24,621 

2,762 


468 

7 

1 

4 
13 
4 
6 


761,036 

4.600 

8,373 

046 


Austria-Hungary .... 
Belgrium 










Denmark . . 






14 241 


France 






4,733 


fl-eTTTiftny . . 






94,063 
8,141 


Greece 






Holland -'.... 






14,583 


Italy 


1 


122 




Japan 






Mexico 






1 


440 


Monaco - 








Norway . .... 






16 

1 


28,303 

2,688 


14 


30,766 


Portugal 






Roumania 










Rnssia 






23 
23 
4 
4 
4 
3 

6 


34,624 
11,568 
7,667 
11,736 
4,293 
5,878 

5,293 


14 
12 



20,360 
3,884 


South America 






Spain 






21,280 


Bwfdf^n ... - - - - 






United States 






1 
4 

10 


360 


Not stated 


1 


300 


8,614 


Other countries 
(China, Egypt, Ha- 
waii, Haiti; and 
Turkey) 


1 


120 


1,617 










Total ..'."...I 


545 


924,3^ 


46 


28,104 


601 


952,486 


696 


1,150,751 


570 


060,067 
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II (b). — Table showing the countries for which the war shij^s launched in the United 
Kingdom during 1897 have been buUt. 





1897. 


1896. 


1896. 


Flag. 


Num- 
ber. 


Displace- 
ment. 


Num- 
ber. 


Displace- 
ment. 


Num- 
ber. 


Displace- 
ment. 


At Royal dock yards- 
British 


4 
29 


Tons. 
81,885 

84,865 


8 
26 


Tons. 
66,370 

51,075 


8 
86 


Tons. 
70,870 


At private yards- 
British 


68,776 






Argentine 


88 
8 

1 
8 
2 
2 

4 


66,740 
2,515- 
8,500 
460 
8,660 
7,000 
1,600 


84 
4 
. 8 
8 
2 


117,446 

1,000 

12,679 

420 

24,780 


44 

1 


189,145 
4,680 


Chilian , . . 




Egyptian ] 






Japanese ......... . .. .. ...... 






Norwegian -. .......... . 






Spanisfi ...■- 


2 
2 


760 
6,874 


7 
• 7 


1,600 


Other flags; or flag not stated 


2,786 










Total 


48 


95,465 


65 


168,968 


59 


148,111 







in. — Table showing size of merchant and other vessels {not vxir ships) launched in 
the United Kingdom during 1897, 



Tonnage. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Tonnage. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Under 50 tons (a) 


2 
14 
168 
68 
84 
66 
73 
74 


8 
4 
18 
5 
6 
8 
2 


4,000 to 4,999 tons 


.23 
15 
6 
8 
2 
3 




50to99 tons (a).l 


5,000 to 6,999 tons 

6,000 to 6,999 tons 




100 to 199 tons 




200to499tons 


7,000 to 7,999 tons 




600 to 999 tons 


8,000 to 9,999 tons 




1,000 to 1,999 tons 


10,000 tons and above 

Total 




2 000 tn 2 990 frrnn 




3,000 to 3,999 tons .l".-"-IIJI 


545 


46 











a Vessels of less than 100 tons are not included in these returns unless they are intended to be 
classed in Lloyd's Register Book. 

rv. — Table showing vessels launched in the principal shipbuilding districts of the 
United Kingdom during 1897, 





Merchant and other ves- 
sels (not war ships). 


Warships. 


Total, 1897. 


Total, 1896. 


Total, 1895. 


District. 


Steam. 


Sail. 










No. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross 
ton- 
naire. 


No. 


Dis- 
place- 
ment. 


No. 


Ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Aberdeen 


16 

5 
17 
17 
121 
44 

25 
55 
19 
5 
4 

.86 
110 
60 


5,228 

5,228 
106,605 

12,945 
185,877 

82,817 

66,686 
10,460 
10,929 
4,442 
498 

88,660 
168,604 
174,496 








Tons. 


16 

16 
•17 

17 
181 

58 

25 
56 
20 
12 
17 

38 
124 
62 


5,228 

21.515 
106,606 
12,946 

199,768 
103,078 

65,686 
12,594 
11,454 

8,277 
2,472 

88,827 
199,885 
175,166 


19 

15 
24 
6 
169 
71 

29 
58 
20 
20 
25 

68 
114 

85 


6,078 

17,570 
119,886 

4,328 
2ri,956 
116,143 

82,098 
21,147 
7.961 
28,697 
17,891 

112,932 
234,054 
215,966 


18 

13 
17 
12 
145 
56 

87 
57 
28 
12 
16 

47 
95 
54 


6,012 


Barrow, Maryiwrt, 
and Workington. - 
Belfast 


8 


4,627 


3 


11,660 


31,372 
95,620 


Dundee 










9,423 


Glasgow - 


2 

14 


301 
20,266 


8 


18,590 


239,734 


Greenock 


100,498 


Hartlepools and 
Whitby 






95,819 


Hull 






1 


2,136 


18,280 


Leith 


1 


525 


15,870 


Liivemool 


7 
12 


3,886 
1,960 


3,591 


London . 


1 

2 
8 


24 

167 
901 


4,392 


Middlesbroand 
Stockton 


115,003 


N^ewcastle 


11 
2 


29,750 
660 


168,560 


Sunderland 


125,756 




1 
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Y,— Table showing vessels {over 100 tons) buHt at colonial and foreign ports 

during 1897, 

[Note.— Probably few, if any, merchant vessels of importance are not included in this table; 
but some vessels of small tonnage, particularly sailing vessels, built in the more remote dis- 
tricts have, no doubt, not been reported, and are consequently omitted. No torpedo. boats 
have been included.] 





District. 


Merchant and other vessels (not war 
ships). 












Steam. 


Sail. 


War ships 
(a). ^ 


Total built 


Country. 


Steel and 
iron. 


Wood and 
compos- 
it?. 


Steel and 
iron. 


Wood 
and 
compos- 
• ite. 


country. 




No. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Dis- 
place- 
ment. 


No. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Austria-H u n - 


Trieste and 

Lussino. 
Fiume 


6 


6,601 














J' 


Tons. 
2,260 


7 
3 
40 

13 

44 

96 

45 

14 
24 

25 

23 

5 

14 

88 




gary. 














8,851 


Belgium (6).... 
British colo- 
nies. 


Hoboken 

Xorth Ameri- 
can. 
Others 


8 
3 

3 
10 


i,809 
1,206 

1,166 
13,006 














1,899 


9 

8 


3,856 
1,335 


• 2 


1,268 


1 


3,481 
118 






12,431 










Pftni^a-i'lr 


Copenhagen 

and Elsinore. 

Other ports 


















3 


531 


13,530 




5 

cl2 

3 

6 
2 


15,185 

51,314 

5,520 

35,906 
4,650 




France. 


LaCiotat 

LaSeyne 

Nantes and St. 
Nazaire. 

Havre and 
Bouen. 

Other ports — 

Vegesack , 
Brake, Bre- 
merhaven, 
and Geeste- 
munde. 

Hamburg , 
Flensburg, 
and Kiel. 

Boetock, Lu- 
bec, and Stet- 
tin. 

Danzig 


1 
2 
5 

1 

1 
16 

25 

23 

3 

7 

1 

3 
13 

6 
8 

7 

10 
2 


6,400 
6.846 

2,758 

978 

404 
7,555 

78,688 

32,455 

12,881 

3,130 

202 

1,900 
9,096 

12,546 
2,822 
4,333 

7,121 
2,811 


















1 
4 

7 


3,063 
7,171 

18,231 














4 


656 










64,526 








13 

1 


2,834 
210 










1 


2,050 


















5 


1,414 






191,042 












/ 




Other ports 

Martenshoek, 

Hoogezand, 

etc. 
Botterdam — 
Amsterdam 

and Haarlem. 
Gulf of CJenoa. 






2 

20 


996 
5,076 


*1 

1 


850 
127 




Holland (6) ... 














26,871 








4 


3,960 








TtAlv . ... 






2 
5 


364 
1.235 


48,816 


Jax>an 


14 


2,683 






11,390 


Norway 


Bergen, Stav- 
a'^ger, and 
Drontheim. 

Christianiaand 
Fredrikstad. 

Christiansand, 
Bisor, Fevig, 
and Grim- 
stad. 
























1 


. 608 






5 
17 


2,375 
3,713 


17,248 




6 
3 


2,200 
8,650 




Russia 






5,913 


Spain 




2 

11 
26 
3 
10 


1,U5 
6,138 

15,487 
1,600 

22,663 










9,765 


Sweden 




1 
8 
6 


207 
3,240 
2,704 


1 

1 

"ii 


...... 

130 

186 

36,'099 


1 

11 
8 


500 
7,060 
3,800 


6,984 


United States 2> 


Atlantic coast . 
Pacific coast... 
Great Lakes (2.. 

colonies and 
K)untrles. 


1- 


7,760 


94,508 




' 










Total for 
foreign < 


206 


263,810 


47 


14,633 


59 


78,632 


87 


27,363 


42 


133,435 


441 


512,873 



a Except where otherwise stated, these warships are intended for the navies of the countries 
in which they have been built. 
6 Also some river boats, bargeSjiOtc. 
cincludmg six of 7,100 tons for China. 
d Figures include only iron and steel vessels, 
e Inauding one of 4,700 tons for Japan. 
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YL— Table showing vessels launched in the United Kingdom and built abroad 

during 1897, 





Merchant and other vessels (not war 
ships.) 


War ships. 


Total. 


Where built. 


Steam. 


San. 


Total. 








No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Displace- 
ment. 


No. 


Ton- 
nage, 


United Kingdom («ee Ta- 
blel).....: 


545 
253 


924,382 
278,443 


46 
146 


28,104 
100,995 


501 
399 


952,486 
379.438 


48 
42 


Tons. 
95,465 
133,435 


639 
441 


1,047,951 


Colonies and foreign 
countries («ee Table v). 


512,873 


Total for the world. 


798 


1,202,825 


192 


129,099 


990 


1,331,924 


90 


228,900 


1,060 


1,560,824 



8. VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1898. 

Prom the returns compiled by Lloyd's Register of Shipping, it appears that, 
exclading warships, there were 598 vessels of 1,364,250 tons gross under constmo- 
tion in the United Kingdom at the close of the quarter ended September 30, 1898. 
The particulars of the vessels in question are as follows, similar details being 
given for the corresponding period in 1897 for the purposes of comparisons: 





Sept. 30, 1898. 


Sept. 30, 1897. 


Description. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 

tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


STEAM. 

Steel 


519 
51 
2 


1,362,647 

8,809 

141 


964 
54 
2 


868,495 


Iron -- ....................................... 


8,721 


Wood and composite ,,-.-,.,,-,,^ ,- 


171 






Total . 


572 


1,361,557 


420 


877,387 






SAIL. 

Steel 


8 


1,020 


13 

1 

21 


4,888 


Iron .... ........................ . . ...... 


^6 


Wood and coroTJOsite ,,-, -,^- ,r ^ 


18 


1,673 


1,835 






Total 


26 


2,603 


35 


6,949 






Total Rteam and Bail : r, ..-- - -. 


508 


1,364,250 


455 


884,336 







The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels, excluding war- 
ships, under construction at various foreign ports according to the latest returns 
which have been received at this office. Vessels of less than 100 tons are not 
included in these figures: 





District 


Date of 
return. 


Steam. 


SaiL 


Total. 


Country. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Austria- Hunsrarv 


Piume ■...■■>-- 


1898. 
June 30 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 27 
July 1 
Sept. 17 
...do ... 
















Trieste 


9 

1 


9,540 
4,000 






9 


9,540 


B©lgiuTT> - - - 


Antwerp - 






4,000 


China 


Shanghai 








DenmarJ^ - - r - 


Copenhagen 

Elsinore 


5 
4 


. 5,800 
5,570 


6 


1,200 


11 


7,000 




5,570 


Prance .,....■ 


Bordeaux 


Sept. 29 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 29 

Sept. 28 
do... 










Dnnkirk 






3 
8 


400 
9,642 


11 

8 


400 




Havre, Bouen, and 

Argenteuil. 
La Ciotat 


1 

4 
3 
8 

7 


3,600 

20,700 
8,930 
17,000 

13,345 


13,142 
20,700 




LaSeyne 






8,990 




St. ifazfdre and 

Nantes. 
BremerhaVen, Gee- 

stemtinde and 

Brake. 


Sept. 21 
Sept. 22 


8 

1 


15,260 
150 


32,200 
13,405 
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8. VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1808-Continued. 





District. 


Date of 
return. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Total. 


Country, 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


fl^rniftny 


Danzig -.,,.. 


1808. 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 23 

Sept. 27 
do .. 


3 
17 

8 
9 
6 

1 


9,300 
58,795 

11,480 

51,035 

7,550 

4,300 






3 
17 

8 
9 
5 

1 
1 
6 

17 


9,300 




Hamburg; Flens- 

burg, T6nning 

andKiel. 

Rostock and Ltlbeck 

Stettin 






58,795 

11,480 
51,085 

7,550 














Holland 




Sept. 26 
Sept. 20 
do... 








Flushing 






4,300 




Kinderdi jk 


1 
1 

9 

3 


i,d66 

2,500 
1,650 
2,684 


1,000 
5,723 

1,650 

40,984 




Rotterdam, Krim- 
I>en-on-the Lek, 

Veendam, Hooge- 
zand and Marten- 
shoek. 

Gulf of Genoa 

Leghorn . - 


-...do... 

Sept. 19 

Sept. 28 
June 37 
June 30 
Aug. 18 
Sept. 27 

-..do... 


5 


3,223 


Italy 


14 


38,300 




Japan . .- 


Kobe 


1 
2 
13 

13 


1,600 
8,400 
9,500 

18,310 






1 
2 
13 

13 

1 


i,605 
8,400 
9,500 

18,310 
140 




NagazaM 






Norway - 


Bergen and Stayan- 

ger. 
Christiania, etc 












Prince Edward 




June 15 

June 30 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 17 
do... 


1 


140 


Island. 
SinfiraDore 












Bilbao 














Sweden 


GothenburflT .. 




450 
120 






1 
1 

1 
1 


(a) 
(a) 
450 




fltnnkhnlm 








Helsinfirboriir .-. 








MaiS „ 5:::::.::: 


....do... 






120 


Turkey 

Unitedf States (6). 


Constantinople 


June 30 
Sept. 20 
June 30 
....do... 










300 
3,000 






1 
1 


300 




Bath, Me 






3,000 




New York 








Philadelphia. Ches- 
ter, and Wilming- 
ton. 

San Francisco, etc . . 


Sept. 17 
June 30 


28 
16 


40,965 
10,895 






26 


40,965 




6 


3,385 


14,280 



a Not stated. 

h Reports haye not been receiyed from Newi)ort News and some other ports in time for pub- 
lication. 

9. NUMBER, NET AND GROSS TONNAGE, AND NATIONALITY OF STEAM VESSELS 
TOTALLY LOST, CONDEMNED, ETC., DURING THE YEAR 1897, AS REPORTED UP 
TO JULY 16, 1898. 





Abandoned at sea. 


Broken up, condemned 
(a), etc. • 


Burnt. 


Flag. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




Net. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Gross. 


British: 

United Kingdom . . . 
Colonies 


5 


3,759 


5,936 


34 
2 
3 


37,099 

141 

2,643 


60,428 

282 

3,989 


3 

1 
1 

1 


5,051 
151 
273 

1,349 


7,306 
260 


United States 








321 


Austro-Hungarian 








2,078 


Danish 








1 
1 
7 
3 
3 
1 


515 

2,282 
8,858 
4,702 
5,082 
112 


700 
3,087 
16,534 
7,627 
7,496 

255 


Dutch 








1 


316 


464 


French 










German 














Italian 














Norwegian „. 


2 


1,752 


2,806 


2 

1 


799 
135 


1,295 


Russian ........ , 


2(^ 


Spanish 
















Swedish 








1 
1 


98 
252 


132 
420 








Other European coun- 
tries 


1 


64 


113. 








Central and South 
Amfiricft 








Asia 








2 


1,271 


2,071 








Other countries 


































Total 


8 


5,575 


8,855 


59 


63,006 


103,016 


10 


8,ar4 


11,926 





a Some cases of condemnation may haye been conseouent upon stress of weather, etc., experi- 
enced prior to the period coyered by the return. Vessels condemned after damage by fire, col- 
lision, stranding, etc., are included, according to the dates of the casualties, under '* burnt,*' 
^* collision," "wrecked," etc. 
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9. NUMBER, NET AND GROSS TONNAGE, AND NATIONALITY OF STEAM VESSELS 
TOTALLY LOST, CONDEMNED, ETC-Continued. 





Collision. 


Foundered. 




Lost, etc 


(a) 


Flag. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




Net. 


Gross,. 


Net. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Gross. 


British: 

United Eingdom... 


18 
1 


12,187 
302 


19,678 
445 


7 
3 


4,491 

2,807 


7,264 
4,366 








Colonies 








United States 








Austro-Hungarian 


4 


2,878 


4,666 














Danish 














Dutch 


2 

1 
2 


. 1,617 
1,029 
1,324 


2,21)2 
1,721 
2,116 














French ... ... 


1 
. 2 


1,049 
2,260 


2,640 
3,533 








German 








Italian 








Norwegian -' 


2 


928 


1,506 














Russian 










... ., 












1 


138 


252 









Swedish 


1 

8 

1 
2 


270 

2,334 

281 
2,036 


471 

3,120 

413 
3,500 








Other European coun- 
tries 














Central and South 
America . 


3 


351 


567 








Asia 








Other countries 










■ 
























Total 


37 


25,186 


39,848 


17 


11,096 


18,612 




















Missing. 


(b) 




Wrecked 


.(c) 


Total. 


Flag. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




Net. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Gross. 


British: 

United Kingdom. . . 
Colonies 


10 


10,298 


16,138 


66 
5 
8 
2 
4 
2 

14 
7 


74,905 
3,012 
3,914 
1,802 
2,063 
2,037 
4,236 
2,803 


118,246 
5,136 
5,298 
2,837 
3,361 
2,767 
9,699 
4,243 


143 
12 
12 
9 
5 
7 

26 
15 
3 
21 
3 
4 
7 

8 

11 
6 
1 


147,790 
6,413 
6,830 
9,068 
2,578 
7,616 
16,943 
12,040 
5,032 
10,906 
1,426 
2,167 
4,479 

6,401 

3,364 
5,232 

382 


234,991 
10,479 
9,606 
14,100 
4,061 
10,704 
33,174 
19,028 
7,496 
17; 771 
2,325 
8,487 
7,314 

9,263 

6,067 
8 675 


United States. . . .-. 








Austro-Hungarian 

DftTiiftb - - - 


2 


3,039 


4,519 


Dutch 


1 
3 
1 


1,364 

1,771 

951 


2,174 
2,580 
1,609 


French 


Gterman .,--,,.. 


Italian 


Norwegian ... . . . . . 


4 


1,872 


3,114 


10 
2 
3 
4 

3 

7 
2 
1 


5,413 
1,291 
2,029 
3,425 

3,751 

2,732 

1,925 

382 


8,795 
2,123 
3,235 
5,604 

5,600 

4,087 

3,104 

674 


Russian 


Spanish 








Swedish 


1 


686 


i,ior 


Other Europeon coun- 
tries :. 


Central and South 
America 








Asia 








Othqr countries 








'674 












Total 


22 


19,981 


31,141 


140 


115,750 


184,809 


293 


248,667 


398,207 





a Under the heading "Lost, etc.," are included total losses which, for want of sufficient infor- 
mation or for other reasons, can not be otherwise classified. 

b Under the heading " Missing " are included only vessels posted or reported during the year 
as missing. 

c Under the heading " Wrecked " are included vessels lost through stranding, or through 
striking rocks, sunken wrecks, etc. 

Note.— Material of construction of above vessels: Steel (64), 109,080 tons; iron (209), 279,564 
tons; wood and composite (20), 9,613 tons. 
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Appendix E. 



GOVERNMENT AID TO SHIPPING. 

The following reports, laws, documents, etc., concerning the natnre and extent 
of Government contributions to merchant shipping are printed to elucidate and 
extend statements in the text of the report. 

UNITED STATES. 

1. The following statement, furnished by the honorable the Postmaster-General, 
shows the pa3rments of the United States for the transportation of ocean maUs. 
Contract payments, in the nature of subsidies, are indicated. Most of the pay- 
ments, including those to foreign steamships, are at the international rates of 
postage, and are not to be regarded as subsidies. 

Statement showing the steamship lines by which mails were dispatched from the 
United States to foreign countries during the fiscal year ended June 30^ 1898, 
the terminals of each line, whether the vessels employ^ were of United States or 
of foreign register, and the amount of compensation paid to each line for the 
services of its United States and of its foreign steamers, respectively, 

(1) Vessels of United States register, not under contract, receive |1.60 per ponnd for letters 
and post cards and 8 cents per pound for other articles, unless lower rates have been actually 
agreed upon. 

(2) Vessels of foreign register receive 6 francs per kilogram (a^ut 44 cents per pound) for 
letters and post cards and 60 centimes per kilogram (about H cents per pound) for other articles. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC SERVICE. 



Name of line and terminals. 


Register. 


Compensa- 
tion. 


International Navigation Co., New York to Southampton (con- 

Ampton (non- 


United States.... 
Foreign 


$580,800.00 
9.09 


senstown and 
jenstown and 


United States.... 
Foreign 


.35 
.36 




. .. do 


172 177 24 




do 


'741*10 


md Bremen... 


do 

do 


88,089.67 
53,535.60 
27,431.09 




do 




do 


200.22 




do 


186.36 




. ..do 


10.86 




do 


8.03 




do 


2.72 




do 


31,679.88 
11.10 




... do 




do 


163.91 




do 


2.24 


'own 


.... do 


1.60 


E)e Town 


do 










Total 


956,000.50 







TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE. 

Vessels of United States Register. 

[See note (1) at the head of this statement.] 



Name*of line and terminals. 



Compensa- 
tion. 



Oceanic: 

San Francisco to Australasian colonies (a) 

San Francisco to Hawaii 

Pacfiic Mail: 

San Francisco to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan 

United States Postal Agency, Shanghai to San Francisco- 



Total. 



$136,000.00 
429.24 

21,084.53 
3,730.44 



161,194.21 



a Compensation, $60,000 per annum, less $1,000 per trip for four trips performed by steamers of 
foreign register, and $80,000 additional authorized by act of Congress. 
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TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE— Continued. 

Vessels op Foreign Register. 

[See note (2) at the head of this statement.] 



Name of line and terminals. 



Compensa- 
tion. 



Occidental and Oriental: 

San Francisco to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan 

tJnited States Postal Agency, Shanghai to San Francisco 
Padflc Mail: 

San Francisco to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan ... 

United States Postal Agency, Shanghai to San Francisco 
Northern Pacific: 

Tacoma to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan 

United States Postal Agency, Shanghai to Tacoma 

Oceanic: 

San Francisco to Hawaii 

San Francisco to Tahiti and Marquesas islands : 

J. Pinet&Co 

M.Turner : 

J. ■Weightman,jr 

San Frandfsco to Marshall and Gilbert islands: 

Wilkins & Co 

Total 



$11,753.85 
214.16 

2,144.60 
47.12 

2,251.36 
1.11 

132.04 

165.54 

9.62 

629.27 

0.79 



18,351.46 



MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE. 

Vessels of United States Register. 

[See note (1) at the head of this statement.] 



Name of line and terminals. 



Compensa- 
tion. 



Panama Railroad Steamship Line, New York to Colon 

Pacific Mail, San Francisco to Panama .• 

Red D (Boulton. Bliss & Daliett), New York to Venezuela and Dutch West Indies 
(contract service) 

Trinidad Shipping and Trading Co.. New York to Venezuela and "West Indies 

New York ana Orinoco, New York to Venezuela, West Indies, and Colombia 

New York and Cuba Mail, New York to Mexico (contract service) 

New York to Cuba (contract service) 

New York to Cuba (noncon tract service) 

Clyde, New York to Haiti, Santo Domingo, etc 

Royal Mail, New Orleans to Central America ^ 

Oteri's Pioneer, New Orleans to Republic of Honduras 

Morgan, New Orleans to Cuba 

Central America and Commercial, New Orleans to Colombia, Republic of Hondu- 
ras, and Costa Rica : 

Buckman Fruit, Baltimore to Jamaica / 

Pacific coast: 

San Francisco to Mexico 

San Francisco to British Columbia a , 

Pug:et Sound and Alaska, Port Townsend to British Columbia 

Pacific Mail (inward), from pursers of United States vessels to San Francisco b 

Total :. 



$48,369.24 
3,566.34 

63,224.00 

. 707.47 

199.98 

102,582.00 

57,933.00 

841.64 

3,367.24 

13,138.89 

1,300.42 

5.39 

21.67 
30.42 



28.39 
137.02 
20.76 



296,146.94 



a Compensation, 1 cent a letter. b Compensation, 2 cents a letter. 

Vessels of Foreign Register. 

[See note (2) at the head of this statement ] 



Name of line and terminals. 



Compensa- 
tion. 



Lamport & Holt, New York to Braall and La Plata countries 

Knott's Prince, New York to Brazil and La Plata countries 

Sloman's Brazil, New York to Brazil and La Plata countries 

Norton & Son, New York to La Plata countries 

Booth, New York to West Indies and Brazil , 

Red Cross, New York to West Indies and Brazil 

Quebec, New York to West Indies and Venezuela 

Trinidad Shipping and Trading, New York to West Indies and Venezuela.. 
Royal Dutch west India Mail, New York to West Indies and Venezuela a ... 

Red D, New York to Venezuela, Colombia, and West Indies 

Demerara, New York to West Indies , 

a Settled for in account of balances due foreign countries. 



$6,761.67 
2,734.28 

570.56 
1,537.13 
1,101.49 

788.62 
2,669.18 

716.93 

498.97 
1,394.48 

331.27 
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MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE-Continued. 
VbsseliS of Foreign Register— Continned. 



Name of line and terminals. 



Compensa- 
tion. 



A. D. Strans& Co., New York to West Indies 

Atlas, New York to Haiti, Jamaica, etc 

Clyde, New York to Haiti, Santo Domingo^tc 

New York and Haiti Packet, New York to Haiti and Bahamas 

Qnebec, New York to Bermuda 

New York and Porto Rico, New York to Porto Rico 

New York and Cuba Mail, New York to Bahamasa 

Bahamas, New York to Bahamas 

Florida East Coast, Palmbeach to Bahamas a 

New York and Central American, New York to Jamaica and Central America 
BostonFruit^Boston to Jamaica 

guaker City Fruit, Philadelphia to Jamaica... 
uckman Fruit, Baltimore to Jamaica 

Earn, Philadelphia to Cuba and West Indies 

Spanish Transatlantic, New York to Cuba, Colombia, etc 

Costa Rica, New Orleans to Costa Rica • 

Central American and Commercial, New Orleans to Costa Rica and Colombia. 

Bocas del Toro and Colon, New Orleans to Colombia and Costa Rica 

Snyder Banana, Mobile to Colombia 

Wilson & Co., Mobile to Colombia 

Mobile Fruit, Mobile to Colombia 

New York and Cuba Mail, New York to Mexico, etc 

J 

Total : 



$1.09 

8,085.18 

285.15 

41.21 

2,463.39 

459.66 

694.74 

75.15 

272.12 

769.88 

414.05 

402.77 

95.87 

66.41 

15.29 

4,896.13 

287.96 

8.75 

55.68 

8.39 

2.05 

289.47 

604.99 

886.36 

185.64 

84.56 

8.91 

5.21 

1.85 

879.39 

227.36 

110.38 

3,088.25 

2,552.43 

1,129.95 



47,330.10 



a Settled for in account of balances due foreign countries, b Compensation, 1 cent a letter. 

Grand total, $1,478,022.71. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

2. Extracts from Reports of the Postmaster-Qeneral of Great Britain 

FOR 1897 AND 1898. 

** I mentioned in my report of last year two subjects of great Imperial interest 
which had been already under the consideration of the Government, but upon 
which no definite decision had been reached. These were the Eastern and Aus- 
tralian mail services, for which tenders had been invited by this department, and 
a fast Canadian packet service, for which tenders had been invited by the Canadian 
Government. 1 have now much pleasure in reporting a satisfactory arrangement 
for these services, which, I need hardly add, constitute, or will constitute, some of 
the most important links in the communications of the Empire. In July, 1896, 1 
received tenders for the performance, from February, 1898, of the mail service, 
via Suez, to and from Australia, India, and the far East, and referred them for 
consideration to an interdepartmental committee, under the presidency of the 
Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, M. P., who had been financial secretary to the treas- 
ury when the expiring contracts were made. I hold myself much indebted to 
him for the experience and judgment which he brought to the service of the com- 
mittee. Various questions were raised and considered, and finally, having 
obtained the concurrence of the governments of India and the Australian colonies, 
I was able, with your lordship's assent, to accept the tenders of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Orient Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. The service under the new contracts will be arranged on the lines of the 
existing service, which has been found to work smoothly and conveniently, but 
there vdll be a considerable accelaration, and at the same time the cost of the 
India and China sections of the service will be reduced by upward of £20,000 a 
year. The cost of the Australian service will remain unaltered, but the special 
payments hitherto made for the conveyance of parcel mails in both directions on 
this side of Brindisi will cease. As regards the fast Canadian mail service, an 
agreement has been made between the government of the Dominion and Messrs. 
NAV 98 9 
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Petersen, Tate & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. These contractors are to provide 
a weekly service between Great Britain and Canada by f onr mail steamers of the 
first class at an average speed of 500 knots a day. Two of the steamers are to be 
ready by May 31, 1899, when a fortnightly service is to be commenced, and the 
other two ships are to be ready a year later. I understand that the contribution 
to be made by the mother country toward the cost of the service when in full 
operation is £51,500 a year, and that your lordships, in making this contribution, 
have in view not merely the establishment of a fast-mail service between this 
country and Canada, but also the completion by the governments of the colonies 
concerned of the scheme for communication with Australasia via Canada, pro- 
posed at the Ottawa colonial conference of 1894.*' — [Report of the British Post- 
master-Gteneral for 1897.] 

< ' By the establishment of a mail service to and from New Zealand via Vancouver, 
to alternate vnth that via San Francisco, a fortnightly service across the Atlantic 
and Pacific has been provided. The proposed fast-mail service to and from Canada, 
which I mentioned in my last report as having been arranged by the Canadian 
Government to commence in June, 1899, has for the present been abandoned." — 
[Report of the British Postmaster-General for 1898.] 

3. FoBEiaN AND Colonial Packet Sbbvicb op Great Britain, 



Line of packets. 



Commence- 
ment. 



Pay- 
ment 
during 
the year 
1897-88. 



Amount received. 



By oontribntions. 



Bye 



.or mi 
dispatched 
by colonies 
and 

foreign 
conntries. 



Cost 
borne in 
respect 
of mails 

dis- 
patched 
from the 
United 
King- 
dom. 



Ear ope: 

DoYer and Calais. . . 

Newhaven to 
Dieppe (6). 

Channel Islands 
and St. Malo and 
Granville (6). 

Grimsby ana Ham- 
burg (6). 

London to Ham- 
burg (6). 

Liverpool and Con- 
stantinople and 
Smyrna 76). 

United Kingdom 
and Lisbon (b). 
America: 

United Kingdom to 
New YorS. 
Do (6) 

New York and Ber- 
muda. 

Liverpool to Mex- 
ico (6). 



United Kingdom 

and West Indies: 

Fortnightly 

service. 
Additional non- 
contract serv- 
ice. 



Liverpool to Callao. 

Li verpool to 
Chile (6). 

Southampton to 
Brazil and River 
Plate. 
Do (ft) 

Panama to Valpa- 
raiso. 



June 21, 1898 
July 1,1897 

Feb. 15,1888 



Apr. 16,1883 
Jan. 1,1886 
do 



Jan. 1,1888 



Mar. 1,1887 

Mar. 31,1889 
Jan. 1,1889 

Dec. 1,1801 



July 1,1895 



July 
Jan. 



1,1878 
1,1897 



Sept. 1,1876 



Sept. 1,1889 
July 1,1878 



£26.000 
c27 

c43 



c871 
c27 

c71 

cl07,694 

c78 
c773 

cl59 



80,000 
c206 



cl6,586 
c94 

c 12, 221 



c2Zi 
c7,373 



£25 



12 

8 
8,834 



48 



Antigua-- £970 
Barbados .. 2,160 
British Gui- 3,940 

ana. 

Dominica- 220 
Grenada-- 580 

Jamaica 5,140 

<Montserrat 110 

Nevis 115 

St.Kitts— 670 
St. Lucia-. 370 
St. Vincent. 650 

Tobago 360 

Tortola .-, 25 
Trinidad.- 2,640; 



£17,650 



17,028 



a£25,000 
27 

18 



445 

871 

15 



98,860 

78 
725 

169 



45,680 



13,825 



3,793 



15,800 



3,680 



a A second service in each direction is provided at the cost of the French post-office. 

6 These contracts are for parcel mails only. 

cThe i>ayments in these cases depend upon the weight of mails conveyed by the packets. 
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3. FoRKiaN AND Colonial Packet Servicb op Great Britain, 1898--Cont'd. 





• 

Commence- 
ment. 


Pay- 
ment 
during 
the year 

iw-oa 


Amount received. 


Cost 


Line of packets. 


By contributions. 


^t^e 

dispat<;hed 

by colonies 

and 

foreign 

countries. 


respect 

dis- 
patched 
from the 
United 
King- 
dom. 


America— Continued. 
Turks Islands 


Colonial con- 
tract. 
do 


a250 
a 2, 000 
b 16, 404 

6450 






£260 


Newfoundland 






2,000 


Africa: 

United Kingdom 


Indefinite... 

Jan. 1.1888 
Colonial con- 
tract. 
June 17, 1887 

Oct. 1,1893 
Nov. 5,1892 

/Feb. 1,1888 
Weh. 1,1898 

/Feb. 1,1888 
\Feb. 1,1898 

May 1,1885 

Apr. 7,1891 

Colonial con- 
tract. 

do 




£3,314 
131 


13,090 


and West Coast 
of Africa. 
Dole) 




328 


United Kingdom 
and Cape Colony. 

United Kingdom 
and Natal (c). 

United Kingdom 






6893 
3,900 

9,000 

221,568 
39,602 

142,131 
27,480 

3,960 
60,000 




119 
220 

600 
26,220 

7,8U 
1,400 

3,000 


774 




3,680 


and St. Helena 
and Ascension. 
Aden and Zanzibar. 




8,400 


Asia and Australia: 

Brindisi and Bom- 
bay and Shanghai. 

Brindisi or Naples 
and Adelaide. 

United Kingdom 
and East Indies 
and China (c). 

Canada and Hong- 
kong. 
Vancouver and 


rindia...- £57,600^ 
Ceylon.. 1,400 
Straits 6,000 

Settle- iB70.900 

ments. 
Hong- 6,000 

kong. J 
South Aus- 

tralia. 

Victoria > 74,600 

New South 

Wales. J 


164,040 

87,300 
2,560 


(Canada.. £14,460) 
Ad mi- 7,300^£21,760 
ralty. 


85,250 


Australasian 
ports. 
San Francisco and 










New Zealand. 













a These sums represent the Imperial share of the cost of the services. 

b The i>ayment8 in these cases depend upon the weight of mails conveyed by the packets. 

c These contracts are for parcel mails only. 
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i. BRITISH NAVAL RESERVE APPROPRIATIONS. 

Royal Naval Reserves. 

Estimate of the sum which will he required in the year endina March SI, 1899, to 
defray the expenses of the royal naval reserve and the retired officers and seamen 
pensioner reserve. 

Two hundred and fifty-seven thonsand pounds (£267,000). 

II. Subheads under which this vote will be accounted for : 



Estimates. 



1898-89. 



1897-98. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



A.— Royal naval reserve 

B.— Retired officers and seamen pensioner re- 
serve 

Dednct: 
C— Appropriations in aid 



£261,013 
6,100 



267,013 
113 



267,000 



£243,907 
6,100 



£7,108 



250,007 
107 



249,900 



7,108 
6 



7,100 



III. DETAILS OP THE FOREGOING ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE (a). 
[Officers, seamen, etc., serving in merchant and fishing vessels.] 



Numbers. 



1897-98. 1898-99. 



Pay, allowances, and contingent expenses of Royal Naval 
Reservt officers, while on voluntary service or under 
training in Her Majesty's ships. 



Estimates. 



1896-99. 1897-96. 



70 
20 

26 
, 4 



200 



16 



207 



A.— Expense of the Royal Naval Reserve. 



For the year: 

Lieutenants or 
acting lieu- 
tenants. 



Pay, at lOs.per diem each.... 
Messing, at 2b. per diem each. . 
Equipment money, at £20 

eacn 

Sublieutenants.. Pay, at 6s. i>er diem each 

Messing, at Is. per diem each. 
Equipment money, at £16 

eacn 



Midshipmen Pay, at 4s. per diem each 

Messing, at Is. per diem each. 
Equipment money, at £10 
each 



£13,384 



1,992 



ich:} 

3h....l 

each.f 
each./ 



For course of gunnery and torpedo training (esti- 
mated at 120 days) : 

Lieutenants Pay, at lOs. per diem each... 

Messing, at 2b. per diem each. 
Sublieutenants.. Pay, at 5s. per diem each.... 
Messing, at Is. per diem each 
For maneuvers (estimated at 35 days) : 

Lieutenants Pay, at 10s. per diem each ' 

Messing, at 2B. per diem each. 

Sublieutenants.. Pay, at 5s. per diem each 

Messing, at Is. i>er diem each. 

Midshipmen Pay, at 4s. per diem each \ 

Messing, at Is. per diem each, j 
For course of instruction in the Home Dockyard 
Reserves (estimated at 91 days) : 

Se n i or e n gi- . .Pav, at 20b. -per diem each \ 

neers. Subsistence and lodging al- 

lowance, at 5s.per diem each 

Engineers Pay, at 178. -per diem each 

Subsistence and lodging al- 
lowance,at 5s. per diem each 
Retaining fees to officers who after 12 months' 
training become entitled to certificates of pro- 
ficiency 

Ck)ntingent ezi>enseB 



5,040 
720 

546 
42 



910 
700 



5,670 
1,800 



£30,804 



a Provision of £3,160 is made in the civil-service estimates under the vote for the "Board of 
Trade " on account of the charge imi)osed upon the office of the registrar-general of seamen in 
respect of work performed exclusively by that department in connection with the Royal Naval 
Reserve Force. (See page 5 of the Navy Estimates. ) 
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Vote 7.— Royal Naval Reserves— Continued. 

III. DETAILS OF THE FOREGOING ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE— continued. 



Nnmbers. 


1897-88. 


1898-99. 


1,400 


l,50o| 


300 


300{ 


1,700 


1,800 


11,000 


11,000 


11,000 


11,000 


dOO 


300 


3,000 


3,500 


25,300 


25,800 


27,000 


027,600 



Pav, allowances, and contingent expenses of Royal Naval 
Reserve officers, while on voluntary service or nnder 
training in Her Majesty^s ships. 

A..— Expense of the Royal Naval J?e«erve— Continued. 

Lodging and subsistence allowance to officers while under 
drill (7 to 28 days, according to efficiency: 

Lieutenants, at 10s. per diem 

Sublieutenants, at 78. per diem 

Midshipmen, at 5s. per diem 

lSto£^t'2S^"e«"' '°«^««" }Not required to drUl... 



Annual retainers, and drill money and logding allowance to 
men during drill (varying from U to 28 days) : 



Estimates. 



1898-99. 1897- 



Qualifled sea- 
men class and 
first class (old 
system). 

Seamen class 
and second 
class (old sys- 
tem). 

Boys 



Firemen. 



Abate 

For nonattend- 
ances, etc. 



Annual 
retainers. 



£ 8. 

6 



3 5 



6 



66,000 
35,750 



21,000 



122,750 
1,950 



120,800 



Drill money. ^ISII 



8. a. 

(1 * 
< and 

(1 5 

\ to 
(1 5 



W 



9 

and 

10 



,572 



314 



246 

4,600 



43,731 



43,500 



£ 
5,133 



5,133 



140 

875 



11,281 

81 



11,200 



Pav of men embarked for a period of six months' training on Her Majesty's 

ships. 
Embarkation of second-class men on board district ships (19 days), in lieu of 

undergoing drill ashore: 



50 second class. 



Pay. 



8. d. 
1 1 



Embarka- 
tion gra- 
tuity £1 10s. 



£75 



Pay and allowance of men embarked during maneuvers (28 days): 



100 firemen. 



Pay. 



8. d.\ 
1 9 



£245 



Allowance, 
£lper 
month. 



£100 



Pay and allowances of 200 men undergoing courses of gunnery training 

Travelin^expensesof men to and from drill 

Pees to civilian medical officers for examination of men 

Pees and traveling expenses to deputy registrars for enrolling men, etc. , and 

for clerks, messengers, etc. 
Subsidies to mercantile marine-training ships: 

Pay of nensioner gunnery instructors, at Ss. a day 

Capitation grant, £1 lOs., or £3 for each boy entered into the Royal Naval 

Reserve. 
Remuneration to chief officers of coast guard in charge of batteries for 

drillinjzmen. 
Rents ofoatteries, stationery allowance, and miscellaneous expenses 



£9,000 



175,500 



215,304 
15,500 



127 



345 



1,300 

5,800 

600 

5,700 



767 
220 

3,750 

1,600 



251,013 



£9,000 



169,600 



208,498 
15,500 



127 



345 

1,300 

5,700 

500 

5,700 



767 
170 



3,750 
1,600 



243,907 



a Included in the statement of numbers employed on salary and reserves, attached to Vote A. 
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Vote 7.— Royal Naval Reserves— Continued. 

III. DETAILS OF THE FOREGOING ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE — Continued. 



Pay, allowanoes, and contineent expenses of Royal Naval Reserve officers, 
while on voluntary service or under trainlngr in Her Majesty's ships. 


Estimates. 


1898-99. 


1897-98. 


RISTIRED OFFICERS AND SEAMEN, PENSIONER RESERVE. 

B.— Expense of training retired officers and seamen, pensioner reserve. 

Retired officers (captains, commanders, and lieutenants), while undergoinf? 
instruction in gunnery and torpedo practice in Her Majesty's ships: 
Full pay at naval rates for three months . - ..-..- 


£700 

4,890 

510 


£610 


Seamen pensioners, driU money (for 3,600) 


4,890 


Traveling and other ezi>enses 


600 








6,100 


6,100 


C— Appropriations in aid. 
Miscellaneous receipts 


113 


107 







5. ADMIRALTY SUBSIDIES, 
(a) RESERVE MERCHANT CRUISERS AND SUBSIDIES PAYABLE. 



Name of vessel. 



Tonnage. 



Gross. Net. 



I. H. P. 



Owners. 



Amount 
payable. 



Campania 

Lucania 

Himalaya 

Australia 

Victoria 

Arcadia 

Teutonic 

Majestic 

Empress of India. . 
Empress of China 
Empress of Japan 



In addition to the 
above, the companies en- 
gage to hold the foUow- 
mg vessels q.t the dispo- 
sition of the Admiralty 
without further subsidy : 

Etruria 

Umbria 

Aurania 

Servia 

Britannia 

Oceana 

Peninsular 

Oriental 

Valetta 

Massilia 

Rome 

Carthage 

Ballarat 

Paramatta 

Britannic 

Germanic 

Adriatic 



12,950 
12,953 
6,898 
6,901 
6,091 
6,188 
9,984 
9,965 
5,905 
5,905 
5,906 



20 



(92 

m. 

.88 
172 
►72 
104 
102 

;45 

179 
'48 
'66 
04 
106 



4,974 
4,975 
3,597 
3,590 
2,990 
3,175 
4,269 
4,270 
3,003 
3,003 
3,003 



30, 
30, 
10, 
10, 
7, 
7, 
16, 
16, 
10, 
10, 
10, 



Vcunard Company 

P. and O. ComjMiny 

|>White" Star Line 

kUanadian Pacific Company 



Ounard Company . 



•P. and O. Company. 



Iwhi 



White Star Line. 



£7,600 
7,500 
3,375 
3,375 
2,438 
2,438 
7,265 
7,396 

7,313 



48,600 



6. Genesis of British Mail Subsidies. 

[Excerpt from an article by the Hon. Arthur T. Hadley on "Subsidies,'' in the Cyclopsedia of 

Political Science (1884).] 

** England's foreign and colonial relations were such as to force her Government 
to take the lead In the matter of steamship subsidies; and it did so with great 
promptness. It was not until 1838 that the practical importance of ocean steam 
navigation was made to appear. Proposals for a line of Atlantic mail steamers 
were at once invited, and in 1839 the contract was awarded to Samuel Cunard, 
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whose bid was the most favorable. The original contract was for 3 ships, at an 
annual compensation of £55,000; it was soon modified to 4 ships, at £81,000. This 
contract was extended and modified to the advantage of the company in 1846, 1854, 
and in 1858; it is only within the last fifteen years that it has been greatly reduced. 
In 1840 a contract for 14 ships, at £240,000, was made with the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, for the carriage of tiie mails to the West Indies and southern 
United States. 

' ' This company afterwards extend ed its field of operations to South America. In 
1845 the Penmsidar and Oriental Company, which had had for some years a small 
mail contract, engaged to run 7 mail steamers to India for £160,000; and this com- 
pany gradualljr extended its engagements with the Government, so that for a 
series of years it has received more than £400,000, and often £500,000 annually. 
The contracts with these 3 companies have been by far the most important; of 
the rest, only those with the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and with the 
Union Steamship Company to Africa need be mentioned. Under contracts like 
these, England expended m forty years nearly £45,000,000. The expense is now 
gradually decreasing, but still amounts annually to some £700,000. These pay- 
ments are so often cited as an example for America to follow that we must con-* 
sider carefully how far they were actually of the nature of bounties for the 
encouragement of the shipping interest. The early contracts with Mr. Cunard 
were unquestionably of this nature. Ocean steam navigation was then an experi- 
ment, and Great Britain's colonial relations made it a political necessity for her 
to try the experiment first. Her statesmen were forced to take the burden of risks 
which no private individual could prudently bear; hence the apparent dispropor- 
tion of the payments to the cost of the steamships. Nor is there good reason to 
doubt the candor of the Commons committee, who, in 1846, reported, in answer 
to some complaints on this head, that the service was better performed by that 
company for the price than it would be by any other. But twelve years later, 
when the business was thoroughly established, the conservatism of the Admiralty 
allowed the Cunard contract to be renewed at a figure which was then quite 
in the nature of a bounty and was felt by the post-office to be burdensome and 
unfair. There was somewhat the same spirit shown in dealing with the Royal Mail 
Company, especially in renewing their contract in 1868, when, for certain reasons, 
the business was not thrown open to public competition, as had been the case in 
all other instances since 1860. The question is a complicated one, but it is impos- 
sible to read the correspondence of the authorities with a rival line, and particu- 
larly a report for the Gfovemment by Mr. Scudamore (Pari. Papers, 1867-68, xli), 
without feeling that there was an anxiety not merely to have the service well 
done, but to keep in ^ood condition the line which had done it in the past. The 
company whose case is of tenest cited as an example of what is done by Govern- 
ment subsidy is the Peninsular and Oriental, but nere there is much less ^ound 
for so doing than in the two former cases. The company owed its origin and 
early development to private enterprise; so far from being favored by Government 
contract it often seemed as if partiality was shown against it; and when it was 
finally recognized as the only agency competent to perform certain necessary parts 
of the mail service, the contracts were awarded grudgingly at a sum which was 
considered scarcely an equivalent for the extra liabilities and expense incurred. 
The facts which have given rise to the public impression are the enormous aggre- 
gate sum paid to the company, the renewal of one of its contracts some years 
before its expiration, on terms which seemed especially advantageous, and, above 
aU, the guarantee, for some years in force, of a 6 per cent dividend on the capital 
stock of the company. The enormous aggregate pay is explained by the enormous 
aj^gregate service. The contract renewal in 1870 was really sought by the authori- 
ties to obviate some difficulties under the old contract, which gave them far more 
trouble than they did the company. The guaranteed dividend requires a word of 
explanation. In 1867 the company was disinclined to take the Government con- 
tract, believing that the pay offered would not compensate the service required. 
The authorities were equally persuaded that it would. As no other company 
would undertake the work, the matter was compromised, the company ta^g 
the contract with the proviso that if they should, under its terms, be unable to 
pay a 6 per cent dividend (not 8 per cent, as has been frequently stated) , the 
Government should make good the deficiency. Experience proved the company's 
original estimate a correct one. How the matter was regarded by the Govern- 
ment is illustrated by the following extract from Mr. Scudamore's report (Pari. 
Papers, 1867-68, xli, 131, incl. 3): *It would seem that in dealing with ocean 
services the post-office has only two questions to consider: First, what is the 
nature of the service required; and, second, what is the proper price to pay 
for it. In the case of communication with the East, Parliament has openly 
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declared in favor of a more frec^nent and equally regular and rapid communica- 
tion; the post-office has ascer tamed that only one company will undertake the 
maintenance of that communication, and I think I may also claim to say that it 
has ascertained, with a reasonably close approximation to accuracy, the proper 
price to pay for it, for the proper price must in every such case be that which, 
taken together with the revenue from traffic, will cover the working expenses and 
give a moderate dividend on capital. It is impossible to obtain good service on 
other terms. The question can not be dealt with on commercial principles, because 
the conditions of the postal service compel the contractors to disrei^ard commercial 
principles. * * * For the sake of keeping up such conununication with the 
East as the nation requires, they must set commercial principles at defiance; and, 
cost what it may, the nation must either pay them what they lose thereby or forego 
the communication. ' (See also Bep. of Com. on Affairs of Oriental Steamship 
Conipany, 1867, ix.) Of England's mail-contract system it may be fairly said; 
(1 ) That its aims are political and not conunerciaL It is a necessity for England 
to have constant communication with her colonies, and she has spent large sums 
for this object. It is almost equally important for her to have an efficient naval 
reserve and transport service, and she has made her mail contracts one among 
several means toward this end. (2) That the incidental conmiercial advantage to 
the subsidized companies has not been generally great, except at a very early 

C'od of the system. This is evinced by the fact that rival unsubsidized lines 
Q been equally successful, and that the largest contracts have been on terms 
which made them a matter of indifferencce to the party receiving them." 

7. West Indian Steamship Services. 

[From Shipping Gazette and Lloyd's List Weekly Sommary, London, Friday, October 7, 1898.] 

** The establishment of additional steamship services for the development of West 
Indian trade was so strongly recommended by the recent royal commission that it 
is satisfactory to note that the subject has not been overlooked. An intimation 
has been issued by the Crown agents for the colonierthat on or before December 
1 next they will be prepared to receive tenders for certain new services, and, 
though the forms of tender will not be ready until the beginning of next month, 
the requirements of the Crown agents, who are acting on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Government and the colonial governments concerned, are given in some detail. 
Some four steamship services are sketched out, and, subject to certain contingen- 
cies, the duration of each is intended to be for a period of five years. The first of 
them is designed to provide more frequent and more regular conmiunication than 
at present exists between Trinidad and St. Kitts and the intermediate islands. In 
this case it is sought to establish a service of steamers of about 500 tons register, 
the vessels to run at a speed of 10 knots an hour. Port of Spain, Trinidad, is to be 
the point of departure, and the vessels are to leave once a fortnight, calling at 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbados, St. Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, and 
St. Kitts. The French colonies of Martinique and Guadeloupe, which lie en route, 
are tP be skipped, piesumably for the reason that the British Government does 
notfeelitselfat liberty to subsidize vessels for the benefit of the French trade. 
On arrival at St. Kitts the steamers will make the return voyage to Port of Spain, 
calling at the above-mentioned British islands in the reverse order, and completing 
the round within a fortnight. This service, which is to begin not later than June 
30 of next year, and earlier if possible, should prove a useful one, more especially 
as provision is made for the carriage of third-class passengers at approved rates. 
The Crown agents notify that combinations of, or with, the existing steamship 
accommodation which will produce the desired result— namely, an additional fort- 
nightly service to that already provided by the Royal Mail Steamship Company — 
wul be entertained. For the other contemplated facilities vessels of somewhat 
larger ton nag e are required. Thus, for fortnightly communication between cer- 
tain of the West Indian colonies and Canada the steamers are to be of not less 
than 1,000 tons net register, though the speed need not exceed 10 knots. The ves- 
sels are to sail from Port of Spain, Trinidad, and Georgetown, British Guiana, 
alternately once a fortnight, and they are to call at Barbados and Bermuda. The 
Canadian port at which they are to deliver their cargoes of sugar and other colonial 
produce is not specified, but doubtless the chosen port will find that this new con- 
nection with the West Indies will open to it an export as well as an imi)ort trade. 
In this case, again, the outward and homeward routes are to be identicsd, so that 
Barbados, with the aid of the local service, may become a rather important center 
of intercolonial business. The two other services relate, as the report of the royal 
conmussion would lead us to expect, to the fruit trade. It is desired to establish 
a fortnightly service from St. Vincent and Dominica to the United States or 
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Canada, and a fortnightly or triweekly service between Jamaica and England. 
There are those who may regard it as a questionable piece of economics to pay a 
subsidy to a British vessel for carrying produce from a British colony to a foreign 
country. In this instance, however, the dominating factor is that the United 
States is the natural market of the West Indian colonies for the larger part of 
their export business. Geographical considerations apply more especially to the 
fruit trade, for which quick transit to a handy center of consumption is essential. 
A certain section of West Indians are already credited with a hankering after 
annexation to the United States, chiefly from the point of view of business con- 
siderations. Consequently, an official recognition of the fact that the main trade 
of the colonies is always likely to be with the American continent is not wholly 
undesirable. This direct fruit service from St. Vincent and Dominica to the 
United States or Canada is to be of a somewhat singular kind, though the princi- 
ple may not be altogether novel in the West Indies. Not only are the steamers to 
be of 1,000 tons net register, specially fitted for the trade, but the contractors are 
to undertake to purchase, at fixed rates per bunch, all bananas of standard quality 
offered for shipment. They are to run their boats for about six months in the 
year, and if for three consecutive trips they fail to secure the shipment of a cer- 
tain minimum quantity of fruit they may determine the contract at the end of the 
season. As the service is not to bsgin till the autumn of 1900, it appears to be 
recognized that it will take time to mature the arrangements for a contract of this 
description. Of the four services, that between Jamaica and England, which is 
to begin next autumn, is certainly the most important. The steamers engaged in 
it are to be of not less than 1,500 tons net register, and to run at a speed of 15 
knots, and are to be fitted for the cold storage of fruit. The obvious wish is to 
secure a development of the fruit trade with the United Kingdom, and to show 
that, while America may be the nearest market, the mother country is not out of 
the range. The realization of this expectation, in reference to wnich the royal 
commission was held by some people to be unduly sanguine, should prove 
mutually beneficial. Such, roughly stated, are the proposals of the Crown agents, 
who wisely intimate that any modifications conducing to efficiency or economy 
which may be suggested by those tendering will not be overlooked. There is little 
doubt that the official notification, preliminary though it be, will be received with 
genuine gratification in the West Indies, more particularly in view of recent 
troubles, while it can not be disagreeable to British shipowners to note that the 
payment of the proposed subsidies is to be restricted to British vessels." 

GERMANY. 

Following is the German postal subsidy law of 1898, increasing from 4,090,000 
marks to 5,590,000 marks (mark= 23.8 cents) , the subsidies of German mail steam- 
ships to Asia and Australia, together with a condensed translation of the report 
to the Reichstag on which the bill was based. 

8. German Subsidy Law and Report of 1898. 

In the name of His Majesty the Emperor, the undersigned has the honor to sub- 
mit to the Reichstag the inclosed draft of the statute concerning ocean mail 
steamship communication with foreign countries, as passed by the Bundesrath. 

The imperial chancellor: 

Prince Hohenlohe. 
To the Reichstag. 

Draft of an act to extend the act concerning ocean mail steamship communica- 
tion with foreign countries: 

We, William, by grace of God Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, ete., 
decree in the name of the State, with the indorsement of the Bundesrath and 
Reichstag, as follows: 

1. The imperial chancellor is empowered to pay out of the State funds 1,500,000 
marks annually to the contractor— under the laws of the 6th of April, 1885; June 
27, 1887, and March 20, 1893-- furnishing the established mail service with eastern 
Asia and Australia, for the extension of the service by means of a fortnightly 
service with China; and, furthermore, to guarantee this subsidy for a term of 
fifteen years. 

2. The i-ate of speed on the China-Japan line must average as follows: 

(a) Between the European ports at which the receipt or delivery of mail takes 
place on the one hand, and those corresponding ports of the main line in eastern 
Asia on the other: (1) For old vessels, 13 knots; (2) for vessels of more modern 
buHd, 14 knots. 
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(b) On the branch lines, 12.6 knots. 

3. The contractor mast engage, on the order of the chancellor, during the con- 
tinuance of the contract for the China, Japan, and Australia main line, to increase 
the speed of the more modern ships in case, through the competition of foreign 
mail service, a higher rate of speed should be achieved. This increase of speed 
must not cost the State any increase of remuneration, in so far as the contractors 
of foreign mail lines may effect the aforesaid increase of speed without increase 
of pay. 

REPORT. 

PROBLEM OF THE GERMAN MAIL SERVICE TO EASTERN ASIA AND TO AUSTRALIA, AND ITS OPERA- 
TIONS UP TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

It was decided by the establishment of an imperial mail ocean service that our 
commerce by sea called for quicker, more direct, and more regular transportation 
in order to make it more efficient, and, above all, to compete with foreign enter- 
prise. That this need for the long voyage to eastern Asia and Australia could be 
met, not as in the case of relatively short voyages to America by German shipping 
without Government assistance, but that such navigation, on account of its 
expense, should be promoted by State aid, is shown in the amendment to the 
steam mail act of the 20th of November, 1884. And experience has proved the 
truth of that view. 

Quick and well-managed, regular steam communication — experience has 
taught— is the backbone of oversea navigation. It is indispensable to passenger 
and postal travel; by its speed and regularity it does most to encourage commerce 
in the greatest and smallest industries. The closer and greater the connection 
between the commerce and industries of two countries, the greater the need for 
steam navigation. In the attainment of this necessity, Germany, with her 
steadily growing industries and constant increase of power among the nations, 
should no longer remain under the protection of alien flags, but beneath her own 
flag, and with her own steam navigation should bring her home products to a 
prominent position. The advantages to be gained by Germany's establishing a 
steam mail service to east Asia and Australia are expressed in the following: 

1. Connection between Germany and the above-named countries, especially as 
markets for German products are important, and trade would be increased by 
steam navigation. It would make German industries more active and impart new 
life to the German marine. 

2. German commerce, by the transportation and export of goods, would be 
made more independent of foreign agents, relieved of the disadvantage of reship- 
ping goods in foreign ports and the additional expense pertaining thereto, and the 
leaving of their goods at the mercy of agents. 

3. In the matter of passenger travel, German ships with German accommoda- 
tions would furnish a quicker passage than private companies without State help 
could offer. 

4. The mail service, especially for letters, would no longer be dependent on 
foreign transportation. 

The foundation of a mail steam connection with eastern Asia and Australia is 
set forth in the law of April 6, 1885, with the amendments of June 27, 1887, and of 
March 20, 1893. The North German Lloyd Company received the contract for 
fifteen years, from the 3d of July, 1885, to which an additional contract was signed 
between the 10th and 15th of May, 1883. It stipulates: 

(A) The main line is to ply directly once a month between Bremen and China 
(Shanghai), via Antwerp, Southampton (no cargo taken aboard), Genoa, Naples, 
Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, Singapore, and Hongkong. 

(a) From Hongkong a branch line was to ply once a month between there and 
Japan (Yokohama). 

(b) A branch line to ply once in two months between Singapore and the Ger- 
man territory of New (Juinea. 

(B) A main line to ply monthly between Bremen and Australia (Sydney) via 
the pjorts enumerated under (A) as far as Colombo, and thence, by Freemantle 
(until recently Albany) , Adelaide, and Melbourne. 

The vessels must maintain a speed of — 

1. On the East-Asiatic main line, at least 12 knots; between Naples and Colombo, 
at least 12.6 knots. 

2. On the Australian main line, at least 11.5 knots; between Naples and Colombo, 
at least 12.2 knots. 

3. On the Japanese connecting line, at least 11.2 knots. 

4. On the New Guinea line, 9 knots. 

Since the 1st of April, 1893, the newly-launched vessels of the main lines have 
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attained a speed of 13.5 knots between Suez and Shanghai, and to Sydney. For 
this service the State has paid annually a subsidy of 4,090,000 marks. 

The statistics of the imperial steam mail service show for imports and exports 
the foUowing results (without precious metals) of the second year's trade: From 
58,477 tons in 1888, valued at 74,515,000 marks, an increase in 1896 to 166,575 tons, 
valued at 160,430,000 marks. The freight increased threefold,' at a double valua- 
tion. 





Outward bound. 


Homeward bound. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1888 


Tons. 
27,369 
89,li8 


Marks. 
33,199,000 
74,433,000 


Tons. 
31,108 

77,427 


Marks. 
41,316,000 


1896. ^ 


85,997*000 


A comparison of the average values of exports of Bremen and Hamburg to 
east Asia and Australia shows how much enhanced is the value of goods which 
are shipped by the imperial mail service from Bremen: 


1 


To China. 


To Japan. 


To Australia. 




1889. 


1896. 


1889. 


1896. 


1889. 


1896. 


Bremen 


Marks. 

106.4 

74.0 


Marks. 
117.6 
88.1 


Marks. 
59.3 
53.6 


Marks. 
131.7 
48.3 


Marks. 
86.3 
38.7 


Marks. 
71.3 


HambTirg , , , 


25.7 















RELATION OF IMPERIAL STEAMSHIP SERYIOE TO OBNERAL GERMAN SHIPPING. 

In commercial intercourse with Asia and Australia private German maritime 
enterprise retains a wide field of activity, and derives material benefit from the 
advance of values caused by the imperial mail service. This belief is supported 
by an examination of the business relations of private German shipping. This 
applies principally to the employment of the two great Hamburg: lines, the Kingsin 
Line for the east Asiatic service and the German- Australian Line for Australian 
service, as affecting principally Hamburg, the province of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and Cologne. 

The Eingsin Line alone has opposed the extension of the imperial mail trans- 
oceanic service. It fears the competition of the North German Line, subsidized 
by the State. On the other hana, the German- Australian Steam CJompany has 
conceded that under existing freight rates the subsidized mail service and the 
nonsubsidized freight service work to mutual advantage. Neither has the usual 
coast service to eastern Asia complained of any interference from the imperial 
mail service. Only from isolated sources have complaints been raised of compe- 
tition by the shortened passage accomplished by the subsidized service decreasing 
their freight service, but on the other hand good results are looked for from the 
increase of traffic superinduced by the better service. 

In judging whether and how far the establishment of the imperial mail service 
has benented business, it may be stated that the Eingsin Line service in the year 
1885, with 11 ships, of 15,773 tons register, grew to the year 1897 to 15 ships of 
51,348 tons register, and the freight business, according to the company's report, 
in exports from 38,849 tons in 1886 to 91,847 tons in 1895. Imports in the same 
time increased from 36,672 English tons (40 cubic feet) to 93,066 tons. This line, 
which originally started every twenty days, now starts fortnightly. 

The German- Australian Steamship Company consisted in 1890 of 7 ships of 19,492 
tons register; in 1897, of 9 ships of 33,428 tons register; while the freight business 
to Australia in 1890 amounted to 41,190 tons, and in 1895 to 40,229 tons. 

The traffic, then, of German ships with Asiaand Australia has materially increased 
since 1886. 





Trade with— 


Registered ton- 
nage. 




1886. 


1895. 


China - - 


83,915 
57,680 


219,392 
159,870 


Australia 
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With regard to the condition of the German coasting voyages along eastern Asia, 
which in the course of the last year had considerably fallen off, and in the com- 
mencement of the ninth year had decidedly gone behind, it should be remembered 
that the business of the tonnage under the German flag in Chinese harbors amounted 
in 1888 to 938,164 registered tons, and in 1895 to 1,461,803 registered tons, while the 
condition of the imperial mail oversea service made no important advance. 

In the discussion before the Reichstag at the last session, much anxiety was 
expressed on many sides whether the imperial mail ocean service would not injure 
our agricultural interests through the importation of competing foreign products 
into Germany. This referred especially to meat (fresh) , butter, and gram. The 
importation of Australian wool was of importance. The following statement will 
show how little ground there was for any such anxiety: 

1. Meat — The export of Australian meat is principally to England. Germany's 
share in this commodity is hardly worth mentioning. Out of 21,200,000 marks 
paid by Germany for meat in 1896 only 43,000 marks went to Australia. It is a 
fact often reiterated in the reports of our consuls that all attempts to export meat 
from Australia (except to England) failed, because the flavor of it is not liked by 
Europeans. On this account the English vessels, which are well supplied with cold- 
storage conveniences, and which do a large business with EngUmd, do not inter- 
fere with the German ships. 

2. Butter,— BxxtXj&i is not brought from Australia by the imperial mail service. 
The importation of Australian butter into Germany is very small. Out of 11,500,- 
000 mark's worth of butter imported by Germany in 1896, only 1,000 marks went 
to Australia. Although England imports so much butter from Australia (in 1890 
it amounted to £168,738; in 1891, to £270,000; in 1896, to £1,090,836), the English 
importation of butter from Germany does not seem to be affected, for in 1890 it 
amounted to 10,300,000 marks; in 1891, to 11,340,000 marks; and in 1896 to 11,300,- 
000 marks. 

3. Grain, — Next is the question of East Indian and Australian wheat, from 
which, on a total importation in 1896 amounting to 197,900,000 marks, the com- 
pany's receipts on East Indian wheat were only 196,000 marks and on Australian 
wheat only 100,000 marks. The sending of Elast In^an wheat by the Asiatic line 
is prevented by the fact that the imperial mail service does not touch at any East 
Indian port from which East Indian wheat could be exported, and that transship- 
ment would be too costly. 

Wheat was occasionally brought from Australia (in 1892, 243 tons), but since 
1893 none has been brought by the Government mail service. Besides, wheat is 
of that bulky nature for the loading of which the short stops of the mail service in 
harbors is not convenient On this account, and to prevent the inconvenience of 
such a traffic, the carrying of grain on the Government mail line would not 
receive the sanction of the chancellor. 

4. Wool, — With regard to Australian wool matters are quite different. This 
traffic was unquestionably very much benefited by the German imperial mail 
service. In the year 1896 the importation of wool amounted to 5,475 tons, valued 
at 9,527,000 marks. 

The wool importation from Australia by the mail service, which in 1896 
amounted to 56,409 tons, valued at 93,100,000 marks, must be considered tri- 
fling in comparing it with the gross importation of wool required by our manufac- 
turers. The home production increased from 22,500 tons to 170,245 tons, valued 
at 237,000,000 marks. It may be added that the Australian wool supplied a dif- 
erent kind of yarn from the German wool, and did not offer the competition; as, 
for example, that of the La Plata wool, of which 61,727 tons, valued at 48,000,000 
marks, was imported in 1896. Had the Government mail service refrained from 
importing Australian wool, our necessities must, no doubt, have been met by ves- 
sels from London and Antwerp, The less direct importation would probably have 
been an advantage to agricultural industry, but it would have been a loss to our 
manufacturers on account of the additional expense of transshipment. The direct 
importation of Australian wool, which in 1889 amounted to 157,353 dz., increased 
in the year 1896 to 406,704 dz., while in the same time the importation through 
Belgium and Great Britain decreased from 608,009 dz. to 263,609 dz. This would 
prove that the direct importation changed the route rather than increased the 
importation. , 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Among the branches of German industries most benefited by the establishment 
of the ocean mail service, shipbuilding must be mentioned, for which it opened a 
new period of development. 

In paragraph 5 of the law of April 6, 1885, and in article 10 of the contract with 
^e German-Lloyd line on the 3d of July, 1885, it is stipulated that the vessels for 
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the new line most be bnilt in German shipyards. Accordingly, the Gterman-Lloyd, 
which was obliged to open the line with old ships bnilt in England, as the &rst 
company to enter into the contract, agreed to build in German shipyards such fast 
first-class passenger steamers as had heretofore been built in England. On the 
completion of this contract a German shipyard — the Stettin- Vulcan — ^with skill 
and experience, laid the foundation of a new industry by building ships for tropical 
traveling as well as for quick sailing to the United States. They received their 
first order from the Hamburg- American Packet Company for a German fast 
steamer, the Augriata Maria, The same firm built the Kaiser WUhdrriy the Havel, 
the Spree^ and Ftierst Bismarck. 

Other shipyards sprang into existence, among the foremost, that of Schichau, 
in Dantzic, and that of Blohm & Voss, which bunt for the Government ocean mail 
service. In proof of how much shipbuilding in Germany increased since the 
establishment of the Government ocean mail service, we nnd that of 157,000,000 
marks spent by the North German Lloyd Company on construction of steamships, 
95,000,000 was spent in Germany and only 42,000,000 in England since 1885. lb 
the first half of this period, of 67,000,000 marks expended in shipbuilding, 31 ,000,000 
marks were spent in Gferman yards and 36,000,000 marks in British yards; and 
during the second half of this period, of 70,000,000 marks exx)ended, 64,000,000 were 
spent in German yards and only 6,000,000 in British yards. 

For the Government ocean mail service, the Gorman- Lloyd Company has thir- 
teen ships of 83,102 gross registered tons, built in Germany at a cost of 39,575,000 
marks. 

All experts assert that without the influence of the Government ocean mail 
service such a steamer as the Kaiser Wilhelm der Orosse could not have been 
built. 

As in case of shipbuilding, so too th^ equipment of steamships with material of 
operation and provisions was an object of importance to the various business 
branches. The German Lloyd C/Ompany is obliged by contract to take its supply 
of coal in German harbors or in the Belgian Dutch ports. According to this con- 
tract the company has spent in the three years— 1893, 1894, and 1895 — yearly for 
German and Belgian coal, 456,017 marks. From statistics of the provision store 
at Bremen for the company we find the following figures: Meat, 109,242 marks; 
vegetables, 129,901 marks; milk, cream, and butter, 103,494 marks; beer, 137,369 
marks; wine, spirits, etc., 44,734 marks. Even did tiiis stipulated condition from 
the company to buy from German sources not exist, it woula be easy to understand 
of what Denefit on the score of production the establishment of the service would be. 

The passenger travel on both lines of the Government ocean mail steamers 
increased materially from 1888 to 1896. 





On the East Asiatic Line. 


On the Australian Line. 




Outgo. 


Re- 
turn. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age. 


Outgo. 


Re- 

turn. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age. 


1888. 
Cabin Dassenorers......... - 


1,007 
4,061 


i.??l 


1,892 
5,225 


146 
402 


466 
2,669 


444 
1,526 


910 
4,196 


70 




328 






Total 


5,058 


2,069 


7,117 


548 


3,135 


1.970 


5,105 


393 






1896. 
Cabin passengers 


1,976 
4,832 


1,666 
1,807 


3.641 
6,139 


280 
472 


1,419 
2,064 


1.308 
1.908 


2,727 
3,972 


210 


Second cabin steerage ......... 


305 






Total 


6,308 


3,472 


9,780 


752 


3,483 


3,216 


6,699 


515 







The result is that travel by means of the steam mail service with eastern Asia 
retains its place, notwithstanding the additional connections of latter times through 
North America. The time of the journey on the latter route to Japan by means of 
steamship and railroad connections is a few days shorter than the journey by the 
Government mail steamship service. The necessary changing from ship to rail- 
road and the discomfort attendant on cnstoms examination, however, is unfavor- 
able to the western route. 

It is necessary for the retention of the travel with Japan that the Government 
mail service be made more direct and that the average speed be increased. Our 
passage to China is now more direct than the route via America. The opening of 
the Siberian railroad will give the travel to Japan and northern China a new bent. 
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shortening the time, but this may be overcome by increasing the ship's speed. 
Esx>ecially with southern China, the difference of time shonld be so little that the 
majority of travelers wonld prefer travel by sea. The probability of the Siberian 
rsdlroad being limited to a single track on account of the unproductiveness of the 
country through which it passes, the necessary change of cars, etc., wiU tend to 
limit its patronage to the class whose object of travel is to save time. 

In the transmission of mails, of which Germany carried on a great part with 
southern and eastern Asia, and of which the general postal statistics of 1893 cred- 
ited with 67,474 kilograms, and in 1896 wim 107,047 kilograms, it got only an 
eleventh, while from the service it rendered to European and Asiatic mails it 
should have had a fifth of the compensation. In the postal management, foreign, 
the German ships were but moderately patronized. According to the above- 
mentioned statistics, the weight shrunk from, in 1893, 10,782 Imos to, in 1896, 
10,227 kilos. 

If the German carrying of letters has fallen below the average, it has done a 
great deal in the carrying of postal parcels. From the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment ocean mail service dates the increase of the transmission of postal par- 
cels between Germany and Asia. While this amounted in 1887 to only 842 pieces, 
in 1890 it had increased to 4,475 pieces, and in 1896 to 11,831 pieces, or fourfold in 
nine years. On the Chinese route this branch increased from 294 pieces in 1887 to 
5,897 pieces in 1896. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION OB" THE GOVERNMENT OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 

From the foregoing presentation there can be no doubt of the benefit derived 
from the establishment of the Government ocean mail service in our trade and 
commerce. The success of the line in its twelve yeara' existence should urge us to 
future exertion in the face of universal progress of oversea navigation. It must 
encourage Gennan}^ to improve her service in speed and the frequency of sailing, 
so as not to fall behind other countries. 

Germany has been rather indifferent to her maritime growth, particularly in the 
pending question of a line to eastern Asia. While Germany has spent in subsidiz- 
ing its shipping 5,375,000 marks (1,920,000 marks to the Asiatic firavel included), 
the following sums have been spent for a like purpose : 

Country. Total. Asiatic 

travel. 

Marks. 

Prance ...k 20 00 4,868,006 

England and colonies 16 40 5,000,000 

Spain 7 68 1,166,286 

AnstriarHungary 6 00 1,225,009 

Italy 5 71 1,U0,219 

Russia 5 52 1,620,000 

Holland 1 00 707,200 

United States . 

Besides these, some of the countries- have paid to their shipping considerable 
sums in construction and navigation bounties. In the year 1895 France spent thus 
9,000,000 marks, Italy 3,000,000 marks, and Russia 6,000,000 marks. 

It is clear that by such State assistance the English and French lines, more par- 
ticularly the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Com- 
pagnie des Messageries Maritimes, have the advantage of us in different d^ections. 
This advantage consists, in the Asiatic line, in the greater number of voyages and 
the higher rate of speed attained by the steamships of both foreign countries. 
While we sail only every four weeks, both the English and French lines have a 
fortnightly communication with Asia. According to the contract of May, 1893, 
our vessels were required to make only an average speed of 12 knots on the main 
line to eastern Asia and 12.5 knots between Naples and Colombo. The Peninsular 
and Oriental line has agreed, under its contract of May 25, 1897, to make a speed 
of 13.3 knots on its line to eastern Asia. The French line, since 1894, has con- 
tracted for a speed of 13 to 13.5 knots on its Indo-Chinese line and 14 knots for its 
newly built vessels. 

On the Australian line the German steamers sail at the same interval of time as 
do the French, while the English line gives a weekly service between the mother 
country and her colonies. While the speed required of German vessels between 
Naples and Colombo is 12.5 knots, that required of the English and French ves- 
sels is 14 knots. 
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The advantage of the English and French in the trade with Australia, where 
they have colonial interests, does not interfere with onr interests to the same extent 
as in Asiatic travel, where they enter into competition with us as with all other 
nations. At the close of the Chinese- Japanese war the question arose which of 
the European nations would understand best how to take advantage of the new 
state of affairs, for a great field for the increase of industrial relations with the 
Asiatic kingdoms was opened. China, particularly, had not only thrown open her 
harbors to foreign commerce, but through the introduction of machinery and rail- 
road building had created a great activity in the iron and machine industries. In 
anticipation of this opportunity and to profit by the increased market, agents were 
sent from France ana Russia to the East, an example followed by the Germans. 
By governmental aid and the interest of "the States, but principally through per- 
sonal exertion, agents were sent from Germany to study the question of commer- 
cial possibilities and industrial opportunities. England and France increased the 
rate of speed of their ships so as to remain in the lead. By the most unusual of 
State subsidies Japan bid high for success in the general competition by creating 
a marine service of 68 vessels of 161,698 registered tons. The State subsidy 
amounted to 10,500,000 marks. Denmark could no longer dispense with direct 
communication with the East. Finally, Russia is confident that through the 
Siberian railroad and its extension into Chinese territory -it can secure advantages 
for mail and passenger trade to Japan over the Western nations. 

In this industrial competition Germany is most actively interested. Political- 
commercial movements in Great Britain and the United States may occur in the 
next year which may make Germany think it necessary to be independent of these 
two powerful nations and the British colonies by widening and strengthening her 
markets. In this expansion China, with her 400,000,000 population, and Japan, 
with her rapid awakening, both calling for Euroi)ean industries, take a prominent 
place. Exports and imports combined, Germany's commerce with Great Britain 
and Ireland for the year 1896 amounted to 1,264,000,000 marks; with the United 
States it amounted to 911,500,000 marks, with populous China only 65,000,000, and 
with Japan 44,700,000 marks. 

Of the imports into China for 1896, amounting to 211,623,419 haikuan-taels, 
Germany supplied 22,911,292 taels, or a trifle less than 11 per cent, while the share 
of Great Britain amounted to 131,585,636 taels, or 62 per cent. The imports into 
Japan for 1896 were valued at 171,674,474 yen, of which Germany furnished 
17,183.953 yen. Great Britain 59,251,700 yen, and the United States 21,344,521 yen. 

In entering such markets it would be a great disadvantage if our mail service 
did not equal that of other nations, inconveniencing our merchants in their com- 
petition with others. In daily business punctuality in bringing wares to market 
IS of highest importance. In order to keep pace with competition and to be in 
touch with the prevailing taste, the merchant of the East is not required to keep a 
large stock, so much as to have good telegraphic facilities for ordering new goods. 
Inability to supply promptly ordered goods is most prejudicial to a business; hence 
the desirability of a fortnightly sailing. This necessity on the part of the Govern- 
ment ocean mail steamers has long been recognized. Frequently there has been 
disappointment in the sales of goods on account of their tardy arrival, thus bene- 
fiting competing lines. Complaints from China and Japan on this subject have 
been made since 1889. German merchants have deeply felt the want of a fort- 
nightly service to Asia. There has been discussion on this matter between the 
Government and the managers of the Government ocean mail service, but no deci- 
sive steps have been taken. The managers of the North German Lloyd have tried 
to remedy matters, and at very great expense have furnished the present enlarged 
and improved vessels. The vessels that were first used on the line were of the 
Preussen-Bayem type. Their capacity was enlarged by len^hening their hulls, 
and their speed was increased by new engines. In 1894 two twin-screw vessels—the 
Prince Regent Luitpold and the Prince Heinrich, of 6,288 and 6,263 gross tons, respec- 
tively, with a speed of 13.5 knots — were built. Subsequently the gross tonnage of 
the Government mail steamships on the east Asiatic line has increased from 44,920 
tons in 1886 to 66,579 tons in 1895. But this has not met the demands, and since 
the English and French lines have so increased their rate of speed our commercial 
interests require like progress. All the most valuable merchant traffic seeks the 
quickest transit, even at an increased expense. In this connection the Hamburg 
and New York lines bid fair to monopolize the German trade because they make 
a saving of from two to three days, though freight rates are one and one-half times 
higher than on goods sent by ordinary steamships. 

Of still more pressing necessity in passenger traffic is speed and frequent sail- 
ing. Passengers naturally select those lines offering the best facilities in this 
direction. That the sending of merchandise by their favorite lines influences the 
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traveling merchants must not be lost sight of, and the comfort of the cabin works 
advantageons financial results. This must be remembered in the coming compe- 
tition of the Siberian railroad. As proved by statistics, long delay between sail- 
ings works most disastrously to the postal service, especially in the carrying of 
first-class mail matter. Letters, whether of a private or commercial nature, are 
too important to wait four weeks for transmission. The consequence is that Ger- 
man firms in eastern Asia use the French and English postal service because these 
provide quicker and more regular service than the German mail has hitherto been 
able to furnish. If Q^rmanjr wishes to hold its place creditably in the Asiatic 
postal service, it must establish regular fortnightly sailings. 

The following table will show the time for letters to pass between Berlin and 
Hongkong, Shanghai and Yokohama, by the different routes, through the Suez 
Canal or via America, as well as the benefit to be derived from the adoption of the 
proposed law: 



Bonte. 


Length of time from Berlin to— 


Hongkong. 


Shanghai. 




By the Suez Canal. 

(a) The Qerman mail (North German Lloyd) by Naples, 
now i2if>Tithly Rftpvi'*'** ^ -- -- 


Days. 

31 

28 

29 

20-31 

41 

41-47 
40 


Days. 

35 

32 

33 

33-84 

38 
38^ 


Days. 

37 


On acceptation of the law, fortnightly 


34 


(b) The English line, by Brindisi, fortnightly service 




(c) The French line, by Marseilles, fortmghtly service 

By America. 

(a) The Canadian Pacific line (in summer, 3 weeks; in winter, 
monthly) Vancoxivftr - . . 


38-30 
33 


(6) Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. and Pacific Mail 

Steamship Co. (about every 10 days) San Francisco 

(c) Northern Pacific Steamship Go. (every three weeks) 


31-37 

si 







From this table it will be seen that passage to Japan via America is shorter; 
but it is not to be recommended, because the route via Vancouver only offers a 
sailing at intervals of three or four weeks, while the connections via S&n Fran- 
cisco and Tacoma are quite irregular. The above table may lately have been 
changed without our being advised. 

It is evident that the Suez route to Japan is the best, and it is proved by the sta- 
tistics furnished in May, 1896, which show that 8,110 kilograms of postal packages 
were sent by this route, while only 3,750 kilograms were forwarded through 
America. 

The proposed increase of our Government mail service would also be of assist- 
ance to the German navy in eastern waters. The principal maritime nations now 
provide that their large merchant steamships can be employed as auxiliarv cruis- 
ers for war purposes, and the German navy needs similar additions. The new 
transoceanic steamships proposed to be built under the subsidy law will be available 
for this purpose. The existing contract would not meet this necessity. It is for 
the interest of national defense that this contract be revised. The greater the 
speed attainable by the Government ocean mail service the more useful would it 
be in the event of war. 

In consideration of all these ar^ments the North German Lloyd Company has 
declared itself ready, on consideration of a renewal of the fifteen years' contract, 
to change its monthly sailings to Chinese ports to fortnightly sailings, and to have 
machinery capable of increasing its speed equal to that maintained by competing 
lines (the ships now in the service are of 14 knots speed for new vessels) while the 
contract lasts. 

Further, the North Gorman Lloyd engages to follow the instructions of the 
navy department in the construction and equipment of new ships; also, to use 
Gorman material in fitting them out, and to restrict itself to the impoi*tation of 
such goods as will not compete with German agricultoral Interests. 

There will be a direct fortnightly service to Hongkong, with fortnightly con- 
nections to Shanghai. 

The management of the lines, according to the arrangements which have already 
been stated, is so contemplated that the steamers of the main line from Hongkong 
may be changeable, once going to Shanghai and another time to Japan, returning 
in the same manner. Under this proposition the steamers of the main line com- 
ing from there will have connection between Hongkong and Shanghai every four 
weeks by means of a branch steamship service, and the line to Japan, which has 
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hitherto been used, will be discontinued. Thus the fortnightly transportation 
with Hongkong would assume a more direct business arrangement. Witn Shang- 
hai there will be a fortnightly communication, but changing, once direct and 
again indirectly, ^aking on freight at Hongkong. But with Japan, in place of a 
four weeks' indirect communication, a direct communication within the same 
time w^ill be established. By this means there will be a furtherance of the ship 
service in the business with Japan as well as with China. 

Particular stress will be laid on direct communication with Japan. Not only 
will the change of steamer at Hongkong, but the transmission of frail merchan- 
dise, such as glass, be avoided. The care taken in handling, so important in 
Japanese goods, will be facilitated by the direct route. The benefits to be derived 
by German subjects in foreign ports by the appearance of our first-class steamers 
is not to be overlooked, as is proved by the enthusiasm manifested in Australia 
by the appearance of the first-class mail steamer (10,000 registered tons) Barba- 
rossa and the fast steamer of the German Lloyd line, Kaiser Wilhelm der Orosse, 
in New York. 

In last year's sessions of the Reichstag the relative advantages of Antwerpand 
Rotterdam as places of export for the products of the Rhine country and West- 
phalia were discussed. Rotterdam claimed that its position made it the most 
direct route from the Rhenish provinces to the ocean, and that the traffic and 
insurance of goods would be cheaper than via Antwerp. It was also ursed that 
the facility of shipping Belgian goods through the Government ocean mail service 
from Antwerp would be prejudicial to German competition. On the other side 
it was represented that Antwerp was the natural outlet for the industries of the 
left bank of the Rhine and Lorraine, and that it should not be deprived of them. 

At present G«noa does not offer much field for the Government ocean mail 
service. The industries of south Germany are transported there by rail, and those 
for China, East Asia, and Australia are shipped from Antwerp or Bremen. But 
it does not follow that in the future railroad competition it may not become a 
point of traffic importapce. 

If, as proposed, the speed of the German mail steamers on the main line between 
Europe ana Asiatic ports be increased, the time of the voyages will be reduced as 
follows: 

(a) From Naples to Shanghai, old vessels, from 32 days 21 hours, to 31 days 10 
hours; and new vessels to 29 days 11 hours. 

(6) From Port Said to Hongkong the old vessels will take 24 days 23 hours; the 
new vessels 22 days 8 hours. 

Thus the German line will make 1 day and 14 hours better time than the French 
line. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Line, which has hitherto taken 27 days and 14 
hoars for voyages from Port Said to Hongkong, will, under its new contract, 
reduce the voyage to 23 days and 17 hours. THe German mail steamers, accord- 
ingly, will surpass this line also. 

Since it is not improbable that foreign lines of greater speed may be established, 
thus coming into injurious competition with the traffic of German steamships, it 
is of high imx)ortance that means be provided to obviate any possible disadvantage 
from this source. Two methods offer themselves. 

It might be stipulated in the proposed Jaw that during the life of the contract 
its terms might be temporarily suspended, during which time the clause relating 
to speed might be revised; or, there might be a provision relative to the increase 
of speed necessary to compete with foreign lines. This latter suggestion was 
adopted in the contract with the North German Line. 

It was understood, in the discussion over the bill, that inasmuch as English and 
French mail steamers are not bound by their contracts with their Governments, 
under subsidy, to an Increase of speed, the business interests of German lines 
would necessitate a speed equivalent, at least, to that of foreign Imes. 

If the foreign lines should bind themselves by contract to increase the speed of 
their steamers, through subsidies or other assistance from their respective gov- 
ernments, it would be necessary for German lines to enter into a similar arrange- 
ment with the Imperial Government to the end that they may be able to hold 
their own against their competitors. 

THE MEANS OF CARRYING OUT THE PROPOSED CHANGES. 

As Government aid to carry out the increased demands the North German Lloyd 
asks for an increase of 1,500,000 marks in the subsidy of 4,090,000 marks and a 
renewal of the fifteen years' contract. The experience of the Government ocean 
mail service makes this demand seem reasonable. 

(For the exhibit of the financial operations see table at end of this document.] 
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According to section 11 of the law of April 6, 1885, the Government must be 
secured a profit from the nndertaJdng if a surplus of more than 5 per cent remain 
to the contractor over expenses. This last item gave the impression that the per- 
sonal profit to the line of 5 per cent of the book value of the vessel was an incentive 
to the Government to facilitate a yearly surplus. According to business rules 
between the contractor and the State this interest could be reckoned as expenses. 
The books, including the subsidy, show a steady loss from 1885 during the first 
half of the existence of the contract. In 1887, loss 1,388,034 marks; in 1890, loss 
1,937,604 marks. From that period there appears to have been a small profit. 
Thus far the North German Lloyd has not only made no profit from its contract 
to carry the German mails, but rather has lost 5,258,563 marks. 

In order to judge whether the increase of the subsidy by 1,500,000 marks and 
the extension of the contract for fifteen years is justified the results of the last 
three years should be taken into account. During this period the profit on the con- 
tract has amounted on the average to 507,636 marks a year, equivalent to 2.6 per 
cent of the book value of the vessels, or 2 per cent of their cost. By a further con- 
tinuance on the same lines of the contract, all circumstances concurring, it is not 
unlikely that the profits may be greater from the item of passenger traffic, but 
their freight facilities have reached their limit. But it must be borne in mind 
that in case of the extension of the contract we can not estimate that the vessels 
on the East Asiatic line during the first years of their ox)eration by doubling their 
voyages will also double their freight and passenger trade. If the rate of speed is 
increased it can only be done at a more than proportionate increase of expense 
by reason of increased coal consumption (a vessel making 12 knots an hour which 
uses 80 tons of coal a day, will use 100 tons in making 13 knots, 125 in making 14 
knots, 155 in making 15 knots, and 190 in making 16 knots). Increased receipts, 
therefore, will be offset in a great degree by cost of increased speed. Voyages 
thus far undertaken can only be kept up under an extension in time of the subsidy 
contract, but the new voyages proposed on the Asiatic line require increased 
subsidy. 

In order to increase the yearly sailings to Eastern Asia to thirteen would require 
at least four new ships. In order that these ships might meet the requirements 
of comi)etition, particularly in the matter of speed, they must be of large dimen- 
sion and have the most powerful engines, making an average of 14 knots, so that 
according to the present cost of construction these vessels would cost 4,000,000 
marks each, or 16,000,000 marks in all, compared with 13,000,000 marks expended 
on vessels of 13^ knots. 

On an average for the three years 1894 to 1896, inclusive, our loss without the 
subsidy on the thirteen round voyages would have amounted to 1,318,114 marks. 
On the new voyages proposed larger vessels with more carrying capacity will 
increase our income, but will at the same time involve considerable mcrease in 
the general cost of operation. The increase of the subsidy by 1,500,000 marks for 
the new part of the contract may be estimated to give us a yearly surplus of 
181,886 marks, or a trifie over 1 per cent on the working capital of 16,000, 000 marks. 
But it must also be considered that the loss on operations without the subsidy 
would amount yearlv to 1,000,000 marks, so that practically the increased subsidy 
of 1,500,000 marks amounts merely to a profit of 500,000 marks, or a trifle over 3 
per cent. 

Should the service on the East Asiatic line on the proposed plan and the subsidy 
be increased 1,500,000, the compensation for 645,164 nautical miles between Bremen 
and Shanghai during a year would be 5.30 marks per mile, while now it is 5.57 
marks per nautical mile. The subsidy to foreign lines pays at the rate of 5.87 
marks per mile to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company on 
their new contract and 8.30 marks to the French Compagnie des Messageries Man- 
times. The sum which the State is asked to subsidize the Asiatic connection would 
still fall 3,420,000 marks behind what England and France pay. The contract 
for the extension of the Asiatic line by the German Lloyd would be for fifteen 
years. This obliges the contractor to furnish at least four new ships at an expense 
of 16,000,000 marks, which at 5 per cent annual depreciation would require twenty 
years to be redeemed— some years after the expiration of the contract. The State 
would, no doubt, follow the example of the French Government, which, in support 
of the Messageries Maritimes in 1894, made a new contract with the company for 
fifteen years, although the existing contract with the company would not have 
expired until 1903. Such an extension of contract would be not only for the 
Asiatic line, but would also embrace the Australian line. 

The company agrees as follows in view of the increased subsidy: 

The smallest ship instead of 3,000 to be 5,300 registered tons, and in case of new 
vessels 6,000 registered tons. 
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2. The speed instead of Hi knots for the distance between European and Aus- 
tralian ports to be 12.2 and for new vessels 13i knots. 

3. The new vessels must be capable of conversion into cruisers in case of war 
and the mail steamships are to be constructed and manned according to regula- 
tions of the navy. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROMPT ACTION. 

The increase of the service of the Eastern Asiatic line requires, as before said, 
four additional ships having all the improvements of the day for speed and com- 
fort and first-class postal ana passenger accommodations. The ships must, accord- 
ing to the act of April 6, 1885, be built in German yards. Even if the building of 
the ships be undertaken immediately on the passing of the law they would require 
at least a year and a half to complete, so that they would not be finished before 
the spring of 1899, and the increased traflSc could not begin before then, if it 
depends on the procuring of new ships. Such a delay would be in the highest 
de^ee prejudicial to all interests concerned. For success in international comi)e- 
tition it is desirable to lose no time, and especially as the recent acquisition by 
Germany of Chinese territory at Kiaotschau necessitates quicker postal connec- 
tion with Asia. This makes it essential that the North German Lloyd be in con- 
dition with ships ready, fully equipped, especially built for speed and comfort, to 
undeitake to supply fortnightly communication with Eastern Asia as soon as the 
contract is closed. Under these circumstances the increase of 1,500,000 marks in 
subsidy should be made payable within the year 1898. 

Financial statement [in marks. Mark = 23.8 cents]. 





Expenses. 


Receipts. 


Year. 


Operating 
expenses 
(wages, pro- 
visions, etc., 
coal, naviga- 
tion dues, cur- 
rent repairs, 
and an insur- 
ance premium 
of 6 per cent 
on tne book 
value of 
vessels). 


Extraor. 
dinary 
repairs. 


Admin- 
istra- 
tive ex- 
penses. 


Deprecia- 
tion, 5 per 
cent of the 
cost value 
of ves 
selsand 
20 per cent 
of equip- 
ment. 


Total. 


Current 
receipts 

(pas- 
sengers, 
freights, 
miscel- 
laneous). 


Share of 
excess of 

insur- 
ance pre- 
miums 
above ac- 
tual 
losses. 


Total. 


1886... 
1887 — 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895 — 
1896... 


3,264,150 
11,272,680 
11,395,880 
12.566,045 
13,011,228 
12,494,169 
11,211,019 
10,891,193 
11,847,136 
13,444,571 
13,800,567 


90,922 
366,552 

33,286 
104,532 
448,036 
435,961 
245,721 
188,945 

84,176 
355,903 

72,574 


64,241 
175,032 
210,761 
222,224 
237,756 
148,162 
137,088 
156,857 
138,397 
19P,567 
212,908 


m 

1, KX) 
1, KX) 
1, KX) 
1,; KX) 
1, XX) 

1, roo 
1, roo 
1, too 

1, MX) 
1, , XX) 


3,742,313 
12,823,864 
12,695,928 
14,020,802 
14,963,021 
14,268,294 
12,616,528 
12,279,697 
13,296,110 
15,477,441 
15,592,349 


1,916,567 
6,670,503 
7,224,745 
8,243,973 
7,810,618 
7,836,280 
6,958,642 
7,631,547 
8,811,121 
10,885,671 
11,373,879 


224,707 
365,327 
695,829 
822,296 
824,481 
712,033 
200,827 
445,070 
615,880 
956,071 
976,685 


2,141,274 
7,085,830 
7,920,574 
9,066,269 
8,635,099 
8,548,293 
7,168,470 
8,076,618 
9,426,502 
11,841,743 
12,350,564 


Total . 


125,198,642 


2,4261,612 


1,908,597 


12,247,500 


141,776,352 


85,363,532 


6,847,708 


92,211,240 



^ Year. 


Loss with- 
out Govern- 
ment sub- 
sidy. 


Govern- 
ment sub- 
sidy. 


Including Govern- 
ment subsidy. 




Loss. 


Profit. 


1886 


1, m 

5, 384 
4, }54 

4, )32 

6, ^22 

5, XX) 
5, )58 
4, m 
3, 508 
3, 308 
3, 785 


1,571,712 
4,400,000 
4,355,446 
4,382,869 
4,390,317 
4,390,317 
4,390,317 
4,155,567 
4,090,000 
4,090,000 
4,090,000 


29,327 

1,388,084 

419,907 

571,663 

1,937,604 

1,329,682 

1,057,740 

47,511 




1887 




1888 




1889 




1890 




1891 




1892 




1893 




1894 


220,391 


1895 --- ... 




454,301 


1896 




848,214 






Total 


49,565,112 


44,306,548 


6,781,472 


1,522,906 







Net loss, 5,258,564 marks. 
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PRANCE. 

9. Act of January 30, 1893, Concerninq the Merchant Marine. 

Title L— Definitions, 

Article 1. Commercial navigation is divided into deep-sea navigation (au long 
cours) , international coasting, and French coasting. 

Deep-sea voyages are those which go beyond the following limits: South, 30" 
north latitude; north, 72° north latitude; west, 15^* longitude from the meridian 
of Paris; east, 44^ longitude from the meridian of Paris. 

International coasting voyages are those which are made inside the limits fixed 
above, if they are between French ports, including those of Algiers and foreign 
ports, and also between one foreign port and another. 

French coasting voyages are those between French ports, including ports of 
Algiers. 

Title n. — Maritime construction. 

Art. 2. As compensation for the customs duties which the tariff imposes on 
French shipbuilders they shall receive the following construction bounties per 
ton: For steam or sail vessels, iron or steel, 65 francs; for wooden vessels of 150 
tons or over, 40 francs; for wooden vessels of less than 150 tons, 30 francs. 

Art. 3. As compensation for tariff duties mentioned above, marine engines and 
boilers shall receive the following bounties: 

For engines, motive apparatus, and auxiliary engines, such as steam pumps, 
motors, dynamos, boilers, etc., built new and placed on board sailing vessels, as 
well as steam vessels, 15 francs per 100 kilograms. 

This bounty shall also be extended to new parts of engines which are under- 
going conversion or repairs during the life of the ship. 

When boilers are changed the bounties shall be 15 francs per 100 kilograms for 
new boilers of French construction. 

Art. 4. Bounties established by articles 2 and 3 will not be finally earned until 
the vessel has been registered. 

Vessels built in France for the merchant marine of foreign nations will not be 
entitled to bounty until the vessel has begun a voyage. 

Title JH,— Navigation bounties. 

Art. 5. To compensate the merchant marine for the duties imposed upon it in 
the line of furnishing men and service for the Navy, there shall be a navigation 
bounty for all sail vessels of French build of over 80 gross tons and steam vessels 
of over 100 gi-oss tons. 

This bounty shall be given for ten years, and shall be given exclusively to ves- 
sels engaged in deep-sea voyages and those in the international coasting trade. 

Vessels engaged in the French coasting trade, the fisheries, in subsidized mail 
lines, and yachts are not entitled to bounty. 

The following are also excluded from bounty: 

Vessels engaged in the French coasting trade which touch at foreign ports with- 
out unlading or lading cargo equivalent in tons avoirdupois to at least one-third of 
their net tonnage, and also vessels engaged in trade between a French and foreign 
port less than 120 miles apart. 

' Vessels admitted by treaty to participation in the coasting trade of foreign na- 
tions shall receive the same bounty as that given to vessels in the intemationsd 
coasting trade. 

Art. 6. There shall be no bounty to foreign-built vessels. 

The bounty prescribed by article 5 shall be based on gross tonnage and for each 
1,000 miles traversed by French vessels at the rollowing rates: 

One franc and 10 centimes for steam vessels, with an annual reduction, begin- 
ning from their year of build, of 6 centimes in the case of wooden vessels and 4 
centimes in the case of iron or steel vessels. 

The bounty for sailing vessels shall be 1 franc and 70 centimes, with an annual 
decrease of 8 centimes in the case of wooden vessels and 6 centimes in the case of 
iron or steel vessels. 

Foreign- built vessels admitted to French register before the act of January 29. 
1881, and before the 1st of January, 1893, shall receive half the bounties above 
prescribed. 

Vessels engaged in international coasting trade shall receive two-thirds of the 
bounties above prescribed. 
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The number of miles traversed shall be estimated according to the distances 
from port to port, beginning at the port of departure and ending at the port of 
arrival, measured according to the shortest direct navigable distance between 
the ports. 

Art. 7. Steam vessels built according to plans which have the approval of the 
navy department shall receive 25 per cent additional bounty. 

In case of war, merchant vessels can be impressed into the service of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The master of every vessel which receives any of the bounties prescribed by 
article 6 is bound to carry gratuitously dispatches, and generally all mail intrusted 
to him by the department of commerce. He shall be required to take and deliver 
dispatches at the post-office at the place of his departure, or at the ports at which 
he may enter, clear, or touch, as well as the port of his destination. There shall be 
no charge for this service. 

The master is also obliged to carry parcels post in the same fashion. 

His obligations in these matters shall be the same toward the postal authorities 
as are the obligations of those authorities to the public. 

The postal agent may accompany dispatches free of charge. 

10. French Bounty Report. 

Following is a translation in full of the report, made to the French Chamber of 
Deputies May 28, 1892, upon the French subsidy law of 1881. It is the report upon 
which the French sul«iay law of 1893, now in operation, is based. It was drafted 
by M. Jules Siegfried, subsequently minister of commerce, and embodies the views 
of a commission of twenty-two, including M. F^lix Faure, now President of the 
Republic, appointed to revise the law of 1881. The supplementary report of the 
commission, dated July 9, 1892, in which they assent to certain changes in the 
plan proposed by them, made by the Government, is also printed. 

REPORT ON THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Our merchant marine is of the greatest consequence to our country, not only in 
so far as our commerce, industry, and labor are concerned, but also in its relation 
to our navy. From a commercial and industrial point of view, the development 
of our merchant marine is of great importance, for our commerce and industry, 
to be in healthy condition, should receive quickly and at low prices their raw 
materials, and should be able to place manufactured articles regularly and exp^- 
tiously on the market. The necessity of having a large number of merchant ships 
is evident, because the interest of our merchants, manufacturers, brokers, clerks, 
workmen ashore or afloat, the interest of our railroads in so far as they are related 
to transportation by water, and, beyond that, even the financial interests of the 
nation, are involved in attracting to our shores great quantities of merchandise. 
We should be able not only to import all that is necessary to our national indus- 
try, but also to expedite exportation and supply, as far as possible, to neighboring 
countries. But the objection may be made that merchandise may be imported 
and exported in foreign ships under equally economical conditions, and after all 
that our industry and commerce would not suffer. 

Let us hasten to state that under such conditions our country would suffer both 
material and moral damage. Material, in the sense that the industry of maritime 
navigation demands, first, for construction, the services of numerous engineers, 
clerks, and workmen, and second, for navigation, an army of owners, captains, 
and officers, machinists, stokers, and sailors. Moral, in the sense that the French 
flag, if replaced by a foreign one, would not in foreign countries show the impor- 
tant place occupied in the world by our commerce, nor that our products rival 
and often surpass in taste and quality those of other nations. 

Second, from the standpoint of national industry: If from a commercial and 
industrial point of view a natioDal merchant marine is of indisputable value, it is 
equally so from the standpoint of national industry. The intercourse by sailing 
and steam ships between France and other countries requires in the neighborhood 
of 20,000,000 of tonnage, entrances and clearances combined. Supposing that the 
freight charges represent on an average 20 francs a ton, it would make a total of 
400,000,000 francs which would enter or leave France, as the carrying was done by 
French or foreign vessels. 

By what is this sum of 400,000,000 francs represented? First, by materials used 
in the construction of ships, and which already furnish important work to our 
metal workers, under the form of salaries, profits of mines, blast furnaces, forges, 
and machine shops. Then there is, further, the labor in contributory industries, 
tiie manufacture of engines, shafts, anchors, sails, cordage, etc. Finally, in man* 
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ning and equipment, cost of navigation, representing the salaries of captains and 
officers, employees of all sorts, wages of engineers, stokers, and sailors, and the 
interest on capital employed, and the profits of shipowners. The greatest part, 
then, of this 400,000,000 francs returns by a thousand different channels to the 
workmen, and necessarily contributes to the national wealth. Supposing the total 
carrying trade to be done by French ships, this immense sum would remain in the 
country. Suppose, on the contrary, it was done by foreign ships, not only would 
there be no profit to our citizens, but we would beyond this have to pay that sum 
to foreigners. The demonstration is complete, and each one should recognize that 
it is to his interest to develop our national merchant marine. 

Third, from the naval standpoint: But a last reason, by no means unimportant, 
should determine us. A powerful merchant marine alone renders possible a nor- 
mal development of the navy. France has always been one of the first maritime 
powers, and it is to the national interest that she should remain so. It is not pos- 
sible that all our warships should be always manned and equipped; the cost in men 
and money which would result would be altogether too much, and our naval appro- 
priation already exceeds 240,000,000 francs a year. On the other hand, in time of 
war it is necessary to have a large number or transports and ships of high speed 
that can serve as cruisers. Whence, if not from the merchant marine, can the 
State obtain them? Think of the expense which would result if the State itself 
were obliged to construct and maintain these transports and cruisers ! This reason 
alone would justify the sacrifice demanded. A numerous merchant marine, there- 
fore, is necessary to rapidly reenf orce the naval fieet — on the one hand with auxil- 
iary ships which are indispensable in time of war and on the other hand with 
crews ready to enter into service immediately, and so aid in its difficult task. It 
has been truthfully said that the merchant marine is the nursery of the navy, 

CONSTRUCTION AND NAVIGATION. * 

After having demonstrated the utility of the merchant marine, it should be 
remarked that in reality it presents two very marked aspects, each equally impor- 
tant to the greatness of the country— marine construction and navigation. 

MARINE CONSTRUCTION. 

Shipbuilding is an industry which from every standpoint merits as much con- 
sideration as all other national industries. It is obliged to compete with the 
work of other countries, which, in England especially, has reached a degree of 
perfection difficult to excel— not only as regards cost, but, above all, rapidity 
of construction. It is a difficult industry demanding large capital, and practical, 
distinguished engineers, and at the same time strong, skillful workmen. The pro- 
portion of hand labor which enters into it is very considerable, and makes it all 
the more important to the country. Thus the plates and angles necessary for the 
construction of the hulls of iron or steel, and the steam engines which are placed 
in vessels, if made at our iron works and workshops, would constitute an impor- 
tant industry. The construction proper of the hulls, fitting of plates, and riveting, 
would demand the cooperation of numerous blacksmiths, riveters, mechanics, and 
laborers in our shipyards. It may be estimated that the cost of a steamship of 
1,000,000 francs may be divided as follows: 

Francs. 

Iron, steel, plates, angles, engines, etc 540,000 

Actual hand labor ^ 270,000 

General expenses -. _ 190,000 

Total 1,000,000 

Assuredly, if we had numerous and well-organized shipyards and an army of 
laborers well trained for the delicate work of shipbuilding, it would be a great 
advantage to our navy— in time of peace for the construction of new ships, in time 
of war for repairs. Private industry can be a powerful ally to the Government for 
the construction of men-of-war, as in general it is able to build quicker and cheaper 
than the navy-yards. It knows how to apply that practical spirit which charac- 
terizes it where the personal supervision of the chiefs and the slall of the workmen 
enable them to produce marvels of rapidity and cheapness. The day when we shall 
have many shipyards always supplied with orders we shall see great progress, both 
in the value of our workmen, who will be able to produce better results, and in the 
cost of our vessels, which will undergo a large reduction even if only in general 
expenses, for these, being spread over a larger area of work, may be reduced one- 
half. Our shipyards and shops employ already 20,000 workmen, without counting 
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the Government yards. This number might be largely increased, and it would be 
wise from any standpoint to encourage the industry of shipbuilding, to which 
might be paid ior a certain number of years bounties, which would be largely 
compensated by corresponding reductions in our naval appropriation. 

NAVIGATION. 

But it is not enough to have the shipyards well employed; it is necessary that 
the ships they build should be employed in regular and profitable navigation. 
This question of navigation presents an interest at least equivalent to that of con- 
struction. It is calculated that over-sea navigation and the international coasting 
trade employs in the neighborhood of 25,000 men, distributed as follows: 

Sailors and mariners 17,531 

Machinists, stokers, etc 5,647 

Total 23,178 

Then there are — 

Men employed in domestic coasting trade 7, 496 

Men employed in the deep-sea fisheries 8,716 

Men employed in the sm^l fisheries _ 44, 493 

Men employed in towing, pilotage, and port service 3,789 

Total....-, 64,494 

Our naval conscription amounts in all to 157,000 men, distributed as follows: 

To the navy 25,000 

To oversea service 14,000 

To international and domestic coasting 30,000 

To fisheries and unemployed 38,000 

Total -. 157,000 

Of this number it is calculated that there are 100,000 able-bodied seamen regu- 
larly enrolled, and 57,000 provisionally enrolled or outside the service, less than 
20 or more than 50 years of age. All these do not go to sea, but a larger number 
would do so if we had the advantage of ships flying the French flag, and at any 
rate the pay of this excellent and patriotic class would be much higher if we had 
a larger number of ships. The pay of our sailors varies from 60 to 65 francs a 
month at sea. In England, on account of the larger number of vessels, it has 
risen to nearly lOO francs a month. But, besides the interests of the common 
sailors, that of the captains and officers is worthy of consideration. The mer- 
chant marine is really a nursery for energetic men, devoted slaves to duty, and 
capable in the hour of danger of rendering great service to our country. 

PREVIOUS LEGISLATION. 

After having demonstrated the usefulness to the nation of the merchant marine, 
and shown that it represents two distinct interests, that of construction and that 
of navigation, let us see what has already been done by legislation to assure its 
prosperity. The act of May 19, 1866, was the principal source of the laws now 
regulating the merchant marine. This law abolished the discriminating tax on 
the flag, already impaired by our commercial treaties. In order to permit our 
shipowners to contend on equal terms with foreigners, it was necessary to accord 
them the means of securing the instruments to carry on their work at the same 
prices as their rivals — so was authorized in France the admittance to registry of 
foreign-built ships, subject to a duty of 2 francs per ton. 

In exempting almost wholly foreign-built ships from customs duty the law 
granted to shipbuilders the same exemption on necessary raw materials, admitting 
free of duty all materials entering into the construction, supply, and equipment 
of seagoing vessels. This law of 1866, made from the standpoint of navigation 
entirely, subjected French construction to ruinous competition, so an amendment 
was made January 30, 1872, reestablishing the discriminating tax on the flag and 
the custom-house duties on foreign -built ships. But these measures had had the 
double inconvenience of placing the shipowner in an inferior position by raising, 
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through cnstom-hotise duties, the price of ships, and raising freig:ht rates, which 
raised the cost of our Importations also — a double effect, very injurious both to 
our commerce and industry. It became necessary to consider also reprisals which 
some foreign countries did not hesitate to imx)ose. The act of July 28, 1878, abro- 
gated the discriminating tax on the flag, which all the world condemned, as well 
as the custom-house duties on vessels. Article 2 of this act says: 

'*The Government shall appoint a commission to study the most efficacious 
means of aiding the merchant marine and assuring its prosperity." 

This commission was appointed by the act of October 15, 1873, and its actions 
were reviewed in a remarkable report of M. Dupuy de Lome, July 15, 1874, which 
has served as a basis for our bounty legislation. 

From 1876 to 1879 many proi)osition8 relating to the merchant marine were pre- 
sented by MM. Trystram, Le Cesne, and La Chambre, and after a long discussion, 
which took place in 1880 and 1881 in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, the 
law of January 29, 1881, was passed, of which articles 9 and 10 have been extended 
for a year, the first time with a slight modification by the act of July 31, 1890, and 
a second time by the act of January 25, 1892, up to July 31, 1892. 

The law accords to shipbuilders as compensation for custom-house duties the 
following bounties: Iron and steel ships, 60 francs per gross ton; wooden ships, 200 
tons or more, 20 francs per gross ton; wooden ships, less than 200 tons, 10 francs 
per gross ton; composite, 40 francs per gross ton. For engines, machinery, boilers, 
etc. , 12 francs per 100 kilos. Besides which is allowed to French sailing and steam 
ships, by w&y of compensation for the obligations imposed on tbe merchant marine 
for the recruiting and service of the navy, and for foreign voyages only, a bounty 
of 1 franc 50 centimes a net ton, for every 1,000 miles i*un, for ships of French con- 
struction, and a half bounty of 75 centimes for foreign-built ships, with an annual 
decrease of 5 centimes and 2^ centimes per ton, respectively. This last half bounty 
has been provisionally suspended by the act of July 31, 1890, for ships not regip 
tered at the time the act was promulgated. 

Results of the Act of Januaby 29, 1881, upon Shipbuilding. 

We must now see if this act of 1881 has produced the results expected. 

In so far as French shipbuilding is concerned, these results have not been favor- 
able. Certainly by article 4 this act accorded to shipbuilders, by way of compen- 
sation for the custom-house tariffs imposed upon them, certain important benefits, 
but the true advantage the act wished to reserve for shipbuilders was contained 
in article 9, and consisted in the bounty of 1 franc 50 centimes per net ton for each 
1,000 miles traversed, which was accorded to vessels of French construction, while 
foreign-built vessels were allowed only a half bounty of 75 centimes. This differ- 
ence in bounty should, in the opinion of the legislators of 1881, have induced ship- 
owners to have their vessels built in France, even if they cost more. In reality 
the difference of 75 centimes in the bounty allowed in favor of French-built ships 
amounted, perhaps, to 125 francs a ton (gross) for steamships and 62 francs 50 
centimes for sailing vessels, and allowed the owner to pay that much more to the 
French constructor, to find himself in the same condition as If he had bought a 
foreign-built vessel and had had her admitted to French registry at a reduced tax 
of 2 francs per ton. We estimate this sum of 125 francs by taking the bounty of 
75 centimes for 1,000 miles run, and by net tonnage for a run of 40,000 miles per 
year, and at the rate of 62i francs, which would be the average for ten years, rep- 
resenting 166 francs per net ton and 125 francs per gross ton. But if we calculate 
the bounty for a steamship which runs but 30,000 miles a year, or for a sailing 
vessel which runs about 15,000, the product naturally diminishes with the diminu- 
tion of the distance run, and the bounty of 75 centimes or 62^ centimes on the 
average for ten years represents only 94 f rancsper gross ton for the steamer and 
62i francs per gross ton for the 'ailing vessel . Where the sum of 125 francs might, 
perhaps, be considered as sufficient in the first case, that of 94 francs, and particu- 
larly that of 62i francs, has not been so in the two others, and the result has been 
that the French owners have generally found it more to their advantage to buy 
their ships in England rather than have them built in France. 
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The following table indicates the number and tonnage of vessels, of both French 
and foreign build, built or bought during the existence of the act— from 1881 to 
1890: 

Comparative table of French and foreign construction from 1881 to 1^90, 





French built. 


Foreign built. 


- 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


STEAMSHIPS. 

Iron or steel ...- . , - 


393 
57 
5 


307,626 

2,113 

612 


317 

33 

4 


332,627 


Wood 


1,954 


Oonoporfte ,--,--- -- - 


291 






Totftl . . ,, ... 


455 


310,351 


354 


334,872 






SAILING VESSELS. 

More than 200 tons: 

Iron or steel 


120 
43 

2 

6,780 


22,079 
15,943 

190 
80,342 


47 

87 

1 
596 

1 


49,433 


Wood 


36,119 


Less than 200 tons: 

Iron or steel .. . .. 


66 


Wood 


19,272 


ConiDosite . . - . . , ,..._, ^ _,_ _ 


26 










Total 


6,945 


118,554 


732 


104,916 






Total bnUt or bought from 1881 to 1890: 

Iron > - 


515 

6,880 

5 


329,895 

98,398 

612 


365 

710 

5 


882,126 


Wood 


57,385 


Composite - 


317 






Total 


7,400 


428,905 


1,080 


439,828 







It will be seen that steamers of iron or steel to the amount of 307,626 tons have 
been built in France; but for ships belonging to subsidized mail lines of which the 
construction in France is obligatory, we must deduct 124,000 tons. After this 
deduction there remain but 183,626 tons built in France under the act of 1881, while 
steel or iron steamers foreign built or bought amounted to 332,627 tons. For iron 
sailing vessels the difference is still greater: 

Tons. 

French built : 22,079 

Foreign built 49,433 

Difference in favor of foreign built 27,354 

Wooden ships play a smaller part each year. There have been built in France 
sailing vessels to the amount of 96,285 tons, against 55,391 tons foreign bought, but 
they are vessels under 200 tons; that is to say, fishing smacks, for the most part. 
These facts give evident proof of the insufficiency of the act of 1881 so far as ship- 
building is concerned. The advantages accorded have not met the expectations 
of the legislators. 

It is estimated that steamships cost ordinarily in England 300 francs per gross 
ton, while the same ships cost 420 francs per gross ton in France. Besides the dif- 
ference in the bounty m favor of French ships, a difference which scarcely pays 
the extra 120 francs a ton in the cost of a ship, it can not be denied that the English 
shipyards offer other advantages. The completeness and size of their plants, and 
the great number of ships often built from the same model, permit them to build 
much more quickly than in France. Time is precious in navigation, when some 
regular line has to replace a lost ship as quickly as possible, and England, which 
is a veritable bargain counter of ships, finisned or nearly finished, offers advantages 
which are not to be lost sight of. All these reasons explain why the act of 1881 
has not given sufficient results; but let us hasten to remark that without this act 
our shipyards would have completely disappeared. The sacrifices which have been 
made, and which have amounted on the average annually during ten years to 
2,679,766 francs for construction, have not been useless; they have only been insuf- 
ficient. 
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The following table will give in detail the bounties i)aid to construction from 
1881 to 1890: 

Construction bounties from 1881 to 1890, 



Vessels, etc. 



1881. 



Tons. Bounty. 



1882. 



Tons. Bounty. 



1883. 



Tons. 



Bounty. 



Wood: 

Under 200 tons (10 
francs) 

Over 200 tons ( 20 francs) . 

Comi)08ite (40 francs) 

Iron or steel (60 francs) 



Total 

Engines (12 francs ver 100 
Wlos) 

Repairs of boilers (8 francs 
per 100 kilos) 



7,867.46 
834.29 



Francs. 
78,674.66 
16,686.80 



8,619.46 
1,695.91 



Francs. 
86,194.60 
33,918.20 



7,906.05 
895.21 



Francs. 
79,060.50 
17,904.20 



9,776.37 



586,582.20 58,186.803,491,208.00 



38,416.44 



2,304.986.40 



18,478.12 

1,612,093.00 

943,821,94 



681,942.66 

193,451. 

75,505.75 



173, 



166, 



68,502. 

,858,042.90 

1,328,881.00 



,611,320.80 
822,965.14 
106,310.48 



702, 



47,217. 

5,166,172.80 

1,730,076.00 



^ 401, 951. 10 
610,940.74 
138,406.06 



Qrand total . 



950,899.57 



4,510,596.42 



3,160,297.92 



Vessels, etc. 



1884. 



Tons. Bounty. 



1885. 



Tons. 



Bounty. 



1886. 



Tona Bounty. 



Wood: 

Under 200 tons (10 
francs) 

Over 200 tons (20f rancs) . 

Composite (40 francs) 

Iron or steel (60 francs) 



Total 

Engines (-12 francs per 100 
kilos) 

Repairs of boilers (8 francs 
per 100 kilos) 



9,545.44 

2,345.17 

13.11 

54,667. 



953, 



Francs. 

95,454.40 

46,903.40 

524.40 

,280,077.00 



6,549.78 
2,735.24 



Francs. 
65,497.80 
54,704.80 



7,441.90 
1,189.05 



Francs. 
74,419.00 
23,781.00 



11,573.73 



604,4^.80 



31,707.801,902,468.00 



66,571.67 
7,505,385.66 
1,882,039.00 



3,422,969.20 
911,446.28 
150,563.12 



20,858.75 
1,756,437.63 
1,298,420.00 



814,626.40 
210,652.51 
103,873.60 



40,338.75 
7,507,734.90 
1,300,282.00 



2,000,668.00 
900,928.16 
104,022.56 



Qrand total . 



4,484,968.60 



1,129,152.51 



3,005,618.72 



Vessels, etc. 



1887. 



1888. 



Tons. Bounty. 



Tons. 



Bounty. 



Tons. Bounty. 



Wood: 

Under 200 tons (10 
francs 

Over 200 tons (20 francs) . 

CJomposite (40 francs) 

Iron or steel (60 francs) 



Total 

En^es (12 francs per 100 
kilob) 

Repairs of boilers (8 francs 
per 100 kilos) 



5,219.54 
766.39 



Francs. 
52,195.40 
15,327.80 



7,969.97 
420.60 



Francs. 
79,699.70 
8,412.00 



6,508.03 
613.69 



Francs. 
65,090.30 
12,273.80 



15,643.13 



938,587.80 



24,448.72 



1, 466, 923. 20 35, 341. 70 2, 120, 502. 00 



21,629.06 
2,876,587.50 
1,327,266.00 



1,006,111.00 
345,190. 
106,181.28 



1, 555, 084. 90 42, 458. 42 2, 197, 808. 10 



504, 



,435,581.09 
1,620,686.50 



532,269.736,616,206.25 



129,664.92 



Grand total. 



1,457,482.78 



784,414.00 



2,216,959.55 3,064,403.97 



793,944.75 
62,753.12 



Vessels, etc 



1890. 



Tona 



Bounty. 



Total. 



Tons. 



Bounty. 



Wood: 

Under 200 tons (10 francs). 

Over 200 tons (20 francs) .. 

Composite (40 francs) 

Iron or steel (60 francs) 



7,226.29 

2,380.39 

72.54 

30,577.65 



Francs. 

72,262.90 

47,607.80 

2,901.60 

1,834,653.00 



74,848.92 

13,875.94 

85.65 

310,340.19 



Francs. 

748,389.26 

277,518.80 

3,426.00 

18,620,411.40 



Total 

Engines (12 francs per 100 kilos) 

Repairs of boilers (8 francs per 100 



40,256.77 
5,922,274.40 

1,613,607.00 



1,957,425.30 
710,672.92 

120,090.96 



399,150.70 
50,345,616.13 

13,829,523.44 



19,649,845.40 
6,041,461.89 

1,106,361.87 



Qrand total. 



2,797,189.18 



26,797,669.22 
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Results op the Act of January 29, 1881, for Navigation. 

So far as it concerns navigation we can affirm that the results, without being 
very considerable, have been satisfactory. Our steam and sail merchant marine, 
exclusive of coasting fishing boats, consistedinl880of 15,058 ships, measuring 919,289 
tons, and in 1890 of 15, Ul ships, measuring 944,013 tons, again of 53 ships, measur- 
ing 24,713 tons. But in order to make a real comparison of these two periods we 
must separate the sailing and the steam vessels. There were, in 1880, 14,406 sail- 
ing vessels, measuring 641,539 tons, and in 1890 14,000 sailing vessels, measuring 
444,092 tons, a loss of 406 sailing vessels, measuring 197,447 tons. It is well to 
state that these numbers comprise all vessels, even those of the smallest tonnage, 
and one must not draw conclusions from them in so far as vessels in foreign trade 
are concerned. There has been without a doubt a large diminution, but it results, 
not from men or legislation, but from progress, which for many years has been 
steadily substituting steam for sail, as the following table will show: 

French merchant marine from 1850 {excluding coastwise fishing boats). 





Sailing vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Total. 


Year. 


Number. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Number. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Number. 


Ton- 
nage. 


1850 ... 


14,228 
14,608 
15,230 
15,062 
15,002 
14,861 
14,939 
14,406 
14,368 
14,414 
14,400 
14,263 
14,128 
14,001 


674,205 
928,099 
915,084 
911,613 
840,726 
798,836 
730,075 
641,539 
566,789 
522,757 
492,807 
451,272 
440,051 
444,092 


126 

314 

407 

512 

522 

546 

588 

652 

832 

938 

951 

1,015 

1,066 

1,110 


13,925 
68,025 
129,777 
177,462 
194,546 
213,449 
245,808 
277,759 
416,228 
511,072 
500,484 
609,801 
4JEI2,684 
499,921 


14,354 
14,922 
15,637 
15,574 
15,524 
15,407 
15,527 
15,058 
15,200 
15,352 
15,351 
15,278 
15,194 
15,111 


668,130 


I860 


996,124 


1866- - 


1,044,811 


1872 


1,089,075 


1874 


1,037,272 


1876 


1,012^,285 


1878 


975,883 


1880 ^ 

1882 


919,298 
983,017 


1884 


1,033,829 


1886 


993,291 


1888 


961,073 


1889 


932,735 


1890 


944,013 







In regard to these sums, and to show that it is not a situation peculiar to France, 
but a general evolution affecting all countries, see the following interesting table: 

World's merchant marine (Bureau Veritas). 



Country. 



Great Britain 
United States 

Norway 

Italy 

Gtermany 

France 

Spain 

Russia 

Sweden 

Greece 

Holland 

Denmark 

Austria 



Sailing vessels. 



187a 



Tons. 

5,320,089 

2,132,839 

1,137,177 

1,126,032 

893,952 

768,069 

540,211 

347,744 

327,409 

392,894 

397,232 

170,834 

336,113 



1880. 



Tom. 


Tons. 


5,486,666 


3,693,650 


2,048,975 


1,446,016 


1,131,721 


1,405,934 


913,782 


656,640 


953,856 


706,476 


641,863 


298,787 


325,036 


253,426 


426,226 


465,907 


399,237 


273,367 


321,777 


299,473 


332,750 


234,787 


177,639 


146,862 


239,790 


120,739 



Steam vessels. 



1873. 



T(yn8. 
1,716,071 

313,623 
28,870 
54,381 

142,384 

200,894 
90,919 
46,780 
36,746 
2,533 
62,256 



1880. 



Tons. 

2,773,082 

389,937 

49,067 

72,813 

203,322 

277,781 

135,814 

82,834 

69,292 

9,626 

80,652 

47,844 

62,114 



1890. 



Tons. 

5,106,681 
376,950 
176,419 
185,796 
636,182 
484,990 
273,819 
116,742 
126,642 
44,424 
149,355 
103,578 
96,503 



An analysis of this last table will show that, except Norway and Russia, all coun- 
tries have seen their sailing vessels diminish very fast, and that it is nothing 
abnormal that the sailing vessels of our merchant marine have diminished as we 
have shown. But let us examine the condition of our merchant marine as regards 
steamships. There were, in 1880, 652 ships, measuring 277,759 tons net, and in 1890, 
1,110 ships, measuring 499,921 tons net, again of 452 ships, measuring 222,162 tons 
net. The increase, then, of our steamships is very great, and the carrying power 
of our merchant fleet shows still greater increase, as it is generally conceded that 
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the carrying power of a steamship is three times that of a sailing vessel. The sums 
which have been cited are those furnished by the official statements of the custom- 
houses, but as they comprise all our ships without distmction between the divers 
kinds of navigation, mingling subsidized mail ships and those not subsidized, they 
do not give, i)erhaps, a sufficiently clear idea of the effects produced by the act of 
1881. This act, in allowing a bounty according to distance run, was a progressive 
one, having in view principally the development of our merchant steamships, and 
should be viewed from the standpoint of steamers not subsidized, and particularly 
those of l^ge tonnage. A comparison made from this standpoint, taking into 
account only steamers of 1,000 tons (gross) and over and leaving out from these 
subsidized vessels upon which the act of 1881 had no effect, as they could not par- 
ticipate in the bounty, shows that we had, in 1881, 47 steamships, measuring 73,985 
gross tons, and in 1891, 215 steamships, measuring 458,418 gross tons, a gain of 168 
large steamships, measuring 880,483 gross tons. Such were the results concerning 
our steamships. It remains to find out those concerning the movement of naviga- 
tion. 

The following table will show the movement of navigation, steam and sailing 
ships together, entered and cleared: 

Combined entries and clearances in France, 
[Steam and sail united.] 





1880. 


1890. 


Over-sea: 

French vessels 


Tons. 
1,193.000 
2,»73,000 


Tons. 
1,948,000 


Foreign vessels - . .... ... 


2,978,000 






Total.. 


4,166,000 


4,926,000 






Europe and Mediterranean: 

French vessels ... .- .... . » .... .. 


3,321,000 
9,411,000 


3,562,000 


Foreign vessels 


11,671,000 






Total 


12,732,000 


15,223,000 






Grand total 


16,898,000 


20,149,000 







An analysis of this table shows that in the movement of our navigation the 
French flag was carried over-sea in 1880 by 28 per cent, and in 1890 by 39 i)er cent; 
coasting trade, Europe and Mediterranean, in 1880 by 26 per cent, and in 1890 by 
23i per cent. Navigation under the French flag has increased for long voyages — 
which alone can participate in the advantages of the bounty— from 28 to 89 per 
cent, which is a considerable gain, while it has fallen off in the international 
coasting trade from 26 to 23^ per cent. These two examples, compared, show 
the influence the act of 1881 has had on navigation under the French flag. 

But if we wish to go into details and to render a practical statement of the 
advantages realized in the last ten years it will be sufficient to state that in 1881, 
outside of subsidized mail lines, there were only two regidar steamship lines (over- 
sea) flying the French flag— that of the Chargeurs R6unis du Havre and that of 
the Transports Maritimes 4 Marseille, both running to Brazil and La Plata— while 
in 1891 there were the following lines: 

French lines without postal subsidy to — 

Brazil and La Plata 5 

New York _ 3 

Senegal 3 

West coast of Africa 2 

Tonkin ._. 

Chile, Peru, and Ecuador _. .' 

Reunion, Tamatave, and Mauritius _. 

New Orleans .. 

West Indies and Mexico 

West Indies and Colon 



Total 19 
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Finally, to finish the comparative examination of the two epochs, and show the 
influence of the act of 1881 on our sea conmierce, examine the following table, 
which will be found very interesting: 

French commerce by sea. 



Imports and exports. 



French vessels: 

From Algriers 

Colonies 

Deep-sea fisheries . 
Foreign countries. 

Total 

Foreign vessels 

Grand total 

Per cent under French 
flag 



Imports. 



1880. 



Franca. 
118,000,000 
103,100,000 
22,200,000 
1,125,000,000 



1,368,300, 
2,754,300, 



IIOOI, 
0002, 



1890. 



Francs. 
192,700,000 
95,900,000 
30,700,000 
1,256,400,000 



,575,700, 
,245,800,000 



0001 



Exports. 



1880. 



Francs. 

193,000,000 

88,400,000 

4,500,000 

1,078,200,000 



359,100,000 
1,704,700,000 



1890. 



Francs. 
207,000,000 
127,700,000 
5.200,000 
1,453,800,0002, 



1,793,900, 
1,513,700, 



0002, 
0004, 



4,122,600,0003,821,500,0003,063,800,0003,306,600,0007,091,400,0007,128,100,000 
.1 41.2 44.3 54.3 37.1 47.3 



Imi)orts and exports 
combined. 



1880. 



Francs. 

311,000,000 

191,500,000 

26,700,000 

,203,200,0002, 



632,400,000 
t, 459, 000, 000 



1890. 



Francs. 
399,700,000 
223,600,000 
36,100,000 
5,710,200,000 



3,369,600,000 
3,758,500,000 



From the standpoint of navigation the act of 1881 has been very satisfactory, and 
it is interesting to note that over-sea navigation has largely increased. But while 
stating that the part the French flag has m the movement of over-sea navigation 
passed from 28 per cent in 1880 to 39 per cent in 1890, we must admit that in the 
same period it has fallen from 26 to 28i per cent in the international coasting trade. 
The influence of the act, as it applies to long voyages, is certain, but while the 
results are favorable they are incomplete, and we must still extend its benefits to 
that interesting and important part of our navigation, the international coasting 
trade. 

As to the sacrifices which have been borne by the budget, in allowing bounties 
to navigation during the operation of the act of 1881— during the ten years from 
1881 to 1890— the following table will give them in detail: 

Bounties allowed from 1881 to 1890. 
FRENCH-BUILT IRON AND STEEL VESSELS. 



Year. 



Vessels. 



Voyages. 



Tons. 



Miles. 



Bounties. 



1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Total 



98 
119 
122 
127 
121 
117 
121 
137 
131 
124 



1,217 



114 
296 
323 
329 
321 
319 
362 
372 
439 
416 



159, 
154, 
172, 
165, 
165, 
167, 
172, 
190, 
177, 



217.92 
714.38 
546.35 
401.27 
552.21 
216.00 
037.10 
424.07 
821.05 
572.31 



1,480,991 
3,278,924 
3,390,671 
3,313,795 
3,293,270 
3,009,788 
3,335.930 
3,569,636 
3,542,767 
3,228,231 



Francs. 
2,037,909.01 
3,831,306.97 
5,278.784.42 
5,671,123.12 
5,155,9:39.79 
6,363,583.72 
6,024,405.13 
6,131,925.95 
6,322,863.19 
5,650,553.77 



3,291 



1,621,502.66 



31,444.303 



51,468,385.07 



FOREIGN-BUILT IRON AND STEEL VESSELS. 



1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Total 



441 



8 
52 
110 
118 
119 
131 
137 
138 
186 
225 



1,224 



11,256.06 
40,787.45 
73,402.37 
78,707.40 
72,059.03 
64.607.26 
72,001.43 
80,853.25 
91,169.67 
123,069.37 



714,813.29 



91,363 
599,022 
1,213,382 
1,263,516 
1,362,078 
1,176,438 
1,125.617 
1^279,178 
1,564,368 
1,938,442 



11,613,404 



128.512.47 
836,584.04 
715,198.76 
561,152.94 
331,488.00 
328,05L96 
317,065.64 
473,848.30 
666,081.02 
,877,744.40 



13,235,7)W'.5& 
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Bounties aUowedfrom 1881 to i^^(?— Continued. 

FRENCH-BUILT WOODEN VESSELS. 



Year. 


Vessels. 


Voyages. 


Tons. 


Miles. 


Bounties. 


1881 


347 
424 
371 
366 
321 
283 
272 
223 
195 
192 


362 
617 
604 
580 
561 
467 
445 
357 
427 
408 


122,826.68 
150,232.60 
122,252.20 
124,461.89 
106,262.67 
92,740.74 
84,768.59 
67,930.18 
57,067.87 
56,760.19 


3,143,586 
7,039,942 
6,169,125 
5,671,819 
4,556,488 
3,754,288 
3,683,517 
2,916,984 
2,524,549 
2,364,710 


Francs. 

813,571.03 
1,784,994.71 
1,455,960.47 
1,339,278.94 
1,055,755.88 

856,627 49 


1882 


1883. - .. 


1884 


1885 

1886 


1887 . 


840,91*5.73 
557,775.76 
468,574.65 
461,577.46 


1888 


1889 1 


1890 




Total 


2,093 


4,828 


985,303.61 


41,825,008 


9,925,123.12 





FOREIGNBUILT WOODEN VESSELS. 



1881 c 


1 
4 
6 
14 
18 
24 
24 
28 
31 
86 


1 
6 
9 
19 
27 
36 
44 
30 
60 
69 


299.35 
1,220.27 
1,971.34 
4,095.02 
5,140.42 
6,563.72 
6,279.60 
7,281.20 
9,799 16 
12,562.92 


11,488 
42,773 
96,479 
147,080 
202, a56 
291,276 
830,748 
283,832 
343,678 
445,724 


902.72 


1882 - 


6,811.24 
15,349.02 
17,778.49 
24,097.97 
80,066.83 
31,016.41 
27,913.27 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 - 


1887 . 


1888 


1889 


29,022.18 


1890 


38,614.82 






Total 


186 


291 


66,218.00 


2,195,934 


220,602.95 





GENERAL TOTAL OP BOUNTIES ALLOWED PROM 1881 TO 1890. 

Iron ships: Prancs. 

French built 51,468,385.07 

Foreign built : 13,235,727.53 

Wooden snips: 

French built 9,625,123.12 

Foreign built 220,592.95 

Total 74,649,827.67 

An average of about 7,454,982 francs per year. 

These tables, comprising at once steam and sailing vessels, are therefore not 
entirely clear. It is very desirable that the custom-house should in future make a 
distinction between steam and sailing vessels. 

NECESSARY MODIFICATIONS. 

After having examined the results of the act of 1881 and stated its advantages 
and inadequacies, this commission is charged to seek out such modifications as 
may be desirable and report them, that the Government may so act as to produce 
the results the country has a right to expect. 

SHIPBUILDING. . 

For shipbuilding we have been obliged to concede that the act is inadequate. 
Until French shipyards have been developed and have a regular and important 
trade it is impossible for them to build under the same conditions as foreign yards. 
English yards especiaUy^ obtain raw materials on much more favorable terms than 
ours. At the roresent time plates cost in England 15 francs per 100 kilos against 23 
to 25 francs in France; while as to coal, their prices are much less than ours. With- 
out doubt hand labor is cheaper in France, where riveters and smiths are paid 5 to 
6 francs per day, while in England they receive an average of 12 to 15 francs, but 
the English workman, almost always paid by the piece, turns out a larger produc- 
tion, which compensates to a great degree for the higher wages. Finally, g^eneral 
expenses, which are one of the most important factors in the cost of shipbmlding, 
are much ]ess in England. The workshops and shipyards are in general estab- 
lished under much simpler and more economical conditions. They not only try to 
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do good work, but the^ build practically and cheaply, which reduces charges for 
interest and depreciation. The force is generally much less; engineers and chief 
engineers are rare; the same models and plans are utilized many times; orders are 
plentiful, and many ships or engines are under construction at once, with the result 
that the general expenses are much less, because they are spread over a larger 
amount of work. It may be estimated that general expenses are one-half less in 
England than in France. Under these conditicms competition on equal terms is 
impossible. 

Experience of the act of 1881 teaches that the bounty of 60 francs a ton, even 
with the addition of the larger navigation bounty for ships of French build, is 
not sufficient. Doubtless for the first few years our shipyards had orders because 
the owners had in view the receiving of a navigation bounty for at least eight to 
ten years, but as the limit of the operation of the law approached orders become 
rarer, because nobody dared to build a ship in France, knowing that the naviga- 
tion bounties weie assured for only a few years, 

DURATION. 

The short duration of the act of 1881, which was only made for ten years, is the 
first condition of inadequacy that should be amended. It is absolutely necessary 
to reach results to prolong the duration of the new act, and we believe that it 
would be decidedly advantageous, while fixing the duration at ten years, to pro- 
vide that all ships built during that period should enjoy the bounty for naviga- 
tion during the ten years following their construction. In that case owners, cer- 
tain of receiving the bounty during ten years, would find it to their interest to 
build at any time during the period of the law, while under the system of the act 
of 1881 they hasten to build during the first yeara, at the risk of overcrowding the 
shipyards, which, while raising ttieir prices, would even have to refuse orders, 
while a few years after the period of activity was passed they would find them- 
selves threatened with bankruptcy for lack or orders. 

This question of duration is of the highest importance, and the commission has 
resolved as follows: We will fix a length of ten years to the new law, though, in 
so far as it concerns construction, no limit of time was set in the act of 1881, but 
our builders will have the certainty of enjoying the many ad/antages of the law 
during a period of ten years, which is preferable to the hope alone of a more 
lengthy duration. 

RATE OP BOUNTY FOR HULJiS. 

As to the rate of the construction bounty, the sum of 60 francs per gross ton for 
hulls of iron or steel is insufficient. Doubtless this amount compensates and more 
for the custom-house duties on materials employed; but experience of the law of 
1881 has proved that this bounty is not sufficient to induce owners to build in 
France rather than in England. At the time that the Government, driven to it by 
a majority of this country, entered into a system not only of strict compensation 
but great protection of national industry, why did it not treat the great industry of 
shipbuilding in the same manner as all other branches of industrial activity, and 
afford to it the advantages necessary to its life and prosperity? Your commission 
has thought and considered that maritime construction not only furnishes a con- 
siderable amount of direct work, in employing a great number of laborers, but 
further, that it is one of the best customers for furnaces and metal foundries, and 
that it thus assures a large amount of work to metal workers, as well as to miners. 

The commission thinks that a serious effort should be made which will permit 
this industry, so important to national glory, to enter upon an era of prosperity. 
But thinking of the expense and wishing to burden the budget, already so heavy, 
as little as possible, it seems to us possible to convert into a bounty for construc- 
tion a part of the bounty for navigation, which, according to the act of 1881, is 
divided in a certain measure between the constructor and the owner. We think 
it would be possible to reduce the bounty to navigation from 1.50 francs and 75 
centimes to 1.30 francs and 65 centimes per net ton per 1,000 miles run, and to 
increase on the other hand the direct bounty for construction of 60 francs per net 
ton and to make it 120 francs for iron and steel steamers and 100 francs for sail- 
ing vessels. This increase in favor of construction is very much greater than the 
decrease to navigation, which represents in the neighborhood of one-third for 
steamships and one-half for sailing vessels. But we think it would be wise to 
definitely establish this great industry in France, which in time of war would 
more than compensate for the sacrifices made in time of peace. As far as concerns 
the construction of wooden ships the bounty of 10 francs accorded them by the act 
of 1881 for ships of less than 200 tons and 20 francs for those of more than 200 tons 
has become absolutely inadequate since the new tariff on woods has been in force. 
The GK)vemment proposes to raise the bounty to 30 and 40 francs respectively. 
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Our colleagues, MM. Le Cour, du Perier de Larsan. Cazenove de Pradine, and 
La Chambre, have proposed an amendment to raise this bounty to 80 francs per 
ton for all wooden ships, without distinction as to size. Doubtless the builders of 
wooden ships employ many carpenters and calkers, skilled workmen, who build 
fishing vessels and those for great and little coasting trade, and even sometimes 
for over-sea voyages, which are so vitally interesting to us, and merit much con- 
sideration; but if we can not permit the bounty of 80 francs, at least let us pro- 
pose to raise by 10 francs the estimates of the Government, and make the bounty 
50 francs for ships of more than 200, and 40 francs for those of less than 200 tons. 

RATES OF BOUNTY FOR ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

As to engines and boilers, an increase should be granted to them to compensate 
for increased custom-house dues. In place of 12 francs per 100 kilos, 15 francs 
should be allowed, as proposed by the Government, and in place of 8 francs for 
boilers, an allowance of 15 francs per 100 kilos should be made, with no distinction 
as to system. Under these conditions for new construction, as far as repairs or 
alterations to engines and boilers are concerned, national industry should nave an 
advantage over foreign competition, which would permit it not only to exist, but 
to develop. Certainly if foreign rivalry could no longer be exerted it might be 
feared that so great a protection might give the constructors a sort of monopoly 
and lead them to abuse it; but, thanks to the permission given to owners to buy or 
have foreign-built ships under a custom-house tax of 2 francs per ton and the 
enjoyment of the half bounty, this difficulty is overcome and the stimulus of com- 

getition is enough to permit the owner to turn in need to foreigners in case of too 
igh prices or too long delays. 

CONSTRUCTION FOR EXPORTATION. 

Finally, we should accord the different advantages of which we speak to mer- 
chant vessels or men-of-war, so that our constructors can build for foreigners. It 
will be a means of starting into activity our national work and diminishing accord- 
ingly the general expenses of otr builders. We think that the allowances should 
be remitted directly to the constructors, and that they should be paid entirely to 
them, in order to produce the full effect desired. On this basis French construc- 
tion will find itself in good condition and will no doubt make great progress. 

NAVIGATION. 

We have seen that the encouragement given by the act of 1881, so far as navi- 
gation is concerned, has been sufficient, since in ten years the over-sea movement 
under the French fiag has increased from 28 per cent to 39 per cent. It would be 
best, then, to maintain the same principles in the new act as in the old, while 
making such modifications as would tend to still further better the results. We 
can and should have the ambition to carry by means of our own vessels the 
greater part of our transportation, when we see England carrying not only her 
own but a large proportion of those of other nations. It is not unreasonable to 
hope that by making necessary sacrifices we can in fifteen or twenty years carry 
two-thirds or three-fourths of our maritime transportation. 

DURATION OF THE ACT. 

The modifications which seem necessary to us treat first of the limit of the act. 
The duration of ten years, fixed by the law of 1881 is insufficient for both naviga- 
tion and construction. If it can be said that ten years of bounties are a great 
advantage to a ship and compensate largely for maritime conscription, it must not 
be forgotten that this advantage only exists in a complete manner for the first years. 
After the fifth year the owner, having only five years of bounty in perspective, and 
after that time only two or three, perhaps, does not dare to launch into new opera- 
tions and does not buy any more ships. We could remedy this difficulty, perhaps, by 
extending the limit of the act to fifteen years, but the same condition would recur — 
much later, it is true. It would be better to leave the act as it is. only stipulating 
that all ships built in France or admitted to registry during the limit of the act 
should enjoy the bounty for ten years. At first sight the objection might he made 
that if the present law is not extended ships built or bought the first year would 
cease to have bounties the eleventh, while those constructed the last year would 
receive bounties for ten years, which would seemingly place them on an unequal 
basis. This inequality is more imaginary than real, because the first, having drawn 
the bounty for ten years, would be paid off, while the other would not, and their 
respective situations would be the same. 
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It can be objected also that ships built after that period would, if the limit were 
not extended, having neither bounties to receive nor paid up, find themselves in a 
situation where it would be impossible for them to compete. This is true, but such 
an outcome is improbable. It is thought, on the contrary, that when this act has 
run its course, and, as we hope, given good result^s, it will be extended for another 
period, which can be shorter and made less expensive to the budget by lowering the 
bounties. 

Your commission, therefore, thinks it would be wise to fix under these conditions 
the limit of the new act. Construction and navigation would both find it to their 
advantage. 

RATE OP BOUNTY. 

In taking an account of the increase of the bounty to construction, which is 
necessary and as a consequence permits French constructors to furnish shipown- 
ers with ships at much lower rates than formerly, and also taking account of the 
increase in the real duration of the new law, it has seemed to the commission that 
it would be possible to reduce in a certain measure the rate of the bounty to nav- 
igation and to turn money into the treasury. We think that this rate might be 
reduced to 1 franc 80 centimes per net ton for 1,000 miles run for ships built in 
France and to 65 centimes for foreign-built ships. We believe that these bounties 
would be sufficient to encourage ship owning, which, in consequence of the increase 
of the construction bounty, will receive a considerable compensation and more 
than an equivalent in the reduced price of ships. This diminution of the bounty 
reduces by 1,000,000 francs the annual expense of the State, but it would be more 
than compensated by the bounty to construction, which is increased 2,300,000 
francs. 

BASIS OF THE BOUNTY. 

Oross tonnage in place of net tonnage.'— As regards the basis of the bounty, we 
think there is room for modifying the system of the act of 1881. According to 
this act, bounty is allowed upon the net tonnage. The net tonnage of a ship is the 
part used for passengers and freight. Gross tonnage, on the contrary, represents 
the total capacity of a ship. At the time the act of 1881 was passed the measure- 
ment of ships was determined in conformity with the regulation of May 24, 1873. 
This regulation stated that to obtain the net tonnage there must be deducted from 
the gross tonnage (1) the spaces comprising the quarters of tiie crew and certain 
fixtures on deck, not exceeding in all a twentieth of the gross tonnage; (2) the 
space occupied by the engines in steamships and that occupied by the coal bunk- 
ers. The English law of August 10, 1854, had stipulated that the owners should 
have the right to deduct a certain fixed percentage for engine space. The regula- 
tion of 1873, in article 20, reserved the same advantages for French owners. They 
may, then, when the actual space occupied by the engines, excluding coal bunk- 
ers, does not represent more than 13 to 20 per cent of the gross tonnage, claim the 
•deduction of a percentage of 32 per cent, and when it represents less than 13 per 
cent and more than 20 per cent, the deduction is still more. This is what is called 
the rule of deduction. 

This rule has given rise to the greatest complications and difficulties. All foreign 
shipowners are interested in making the net tonnage of their vessels as small as 
possible, because port charges are paid according to the net tonnage. Port charges, 
which are so very heavy for navigation, are as much reduced as the net tonnage 
is low. In consequence, legislation of other countries tends constantly to reduce 
the net tonnage, and many modifications have successively been made to that end. 
French owners alone have not the same interest. While greatly desiring to pay 
low port charges, they have, on account of the bounty, great interest in having a 
large tonnage, and as the latter interest is the greater, they give it the preference. 
Thus the^ do not profit by the rule of deduction, and consent to pay port charges 
in the neighborhood of 15 per cent higher for the sake of the higher bounty. In 
reality, they lose a certain portion of their bounty by paying so much higher port 
charges than their rivals. In many cases this increase is to the interest of foreigners. 
On the other hand, there are many unfortunate difficulties in establishing the net 
tonnage. Since the passage of the act of 1881 two new regulations have been issued 
niodifying the regulations of 1873— that of July 21. 1887, treating of percentage of 
deduction, and that of March 9, 1889, fixing definitely the method of calculating 
the gross tonnage and determining, according to the legislation of other countries, 
new spaces, which can be deducted from gross tonnage to get a net tonnage as small 
as that of foreign ships. According to this regulation, besides the space for the 
crew, it has been decided to deduct the smoking rooms, saloons, refreshment rooms, 
companion ways, skylights, watch room, chart room, wheelhouse, steward's room, 
ice house, bakehouse, etc., and, in a word, all spaces not used for the transportation 
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of freight or passengers. It is probable that soon it will be necessary to still fur- 
ther increase this list, and again, by new legislation, conform to the new mles 
followed n England according to the act of August 26, 1889. 

All these changes worked no benefit to those of our owners who were receiving the 
navigation boun ty . The regulation of 1889, in diminishing net tonnage, diminished 
the size of their bounties. They held that the bounty ought to be regulated on the 
basis of the act of 1873, in force when the act of 1881 was passed, and their case was 
decided in their favor before the state council. The sharpest tried even to have the 
measurement of 1873 for the bounty and that of 1889 for the poi-t charges. Here was 
a confused state of affairs difficult to straighten out. To apply the bounty of the 
new regulation on so slight a basis really was not possible, and gave rise to difficul- 
ties without end. At first the net tonnage of 1889, being alone legal, became natu- 
rally the basis of the bounty, and as it is about 15 per cent less than that of 1873, 
it is necessary to raise by the same per cent the bounty of 1881, admitting that we 
wish to keep it up to former amounts. Then the owners, having sacrificed the 
claim for percentage, lost also in port charges a portion of their bBnefits. 

For all these reasons the commission has thought it best to take for the basis of 
the bounty the gross tonnage, which measurement, as was determined by the acts 
of May 24, 1873, and March, 1889, not being subject to modification, was a most 
solid one. This would permit Qwners to profit by all the advantages of the regu- 
lations on the subject, to have as low a net tonnage for their ships as possible, and 
their port charges both in France and other countries would be so much diminished. 
It now becomes necessary to find out the bounty based on gross tonnage corre- 
sponding to the bounty of 1.30 francs (for home-built vessels) and 65 centimes (for 
foreign-built vessels ) per ton net tonnage accepted by the commission. This figure, 
calculated by taking for a basis the net tonnage of 1873, which is just, and taking 
an average of the steamships actually drawing the bounty, is 1 franc and 50 cen- 
times per ton (gross) 1889. Vessels having greatest sx)eed will get the greatest 
benefit from this new figure, and will profit most from the new basis of premium 
proposed. This is a strong argument in favor of the adoption of the new basis, 
for the bounty would become thus more and more an incentive to speed, and con- 
sequently to progress. 

In the case of sailing vessels it is different, because, not having engines nor coal 
bunkers, the difference in their gross and net tonnage is much less than that of 
steamships. It would consequently be an injustice to submit their bounty to the 
same decrease. It may be estimated that the difference between the two tonnages 
is 2 to 3 per cent for large and 5 to 10 per cent for small sailing vessels. It seems 
to us just to take an average of 4 per cent, which taken as a basis for reduction to 
be made on the rate of 1.30 francs and 65 centimes, makes the proper figure 1.25 
francs and 62i centimes, which the commission proposes for sailing vessels. Ships 
having profited to the present time by the act of 1881 will be treated in exactly the 
same fashion. It is not possible to make two categories of bounties, the old and 
the new. M. Le Cour so desires, but the commission can not follow him. With- 
out doubt the bounty which they have received till now, and which was based 
upon 1.50 francs and 75 centimes, will be reduced upon the new basis of 1.30 francs 
and 65 centimes; but there will be no complaint, because the new law will extend 
the bounty for ten years, upon which they did not count, and will assure them of 
considerable benefit; besides which, the bounties already drawn will have in a 
measure paid for their ships. All French ships will be treated the same way. 

The two amendments offered by M. du Perier de Larsan and M. Le Cour and 
Cazenove de Pradine also demand that the bounty for navigation shall be reserved 
for French-built ships only. On account of provisions in favor of construction, 
the bounties for which have been considerably increased, the commission believes 
that, satisfaction having been given to construction, there will be no need of repeal- 
ing the half bounty for foreign-built ships, of which navigation is in absolute 
need, and which with the rest has been reduced in a cei'tain measure. 

DECREASE. 

What will be the annual decrease in the bounty? The rate has been so calcu- 
lated in the act of 1881 that the bounty should disappear at the end of thirty years. 
Thus French ships receiving 1.50 francs the first year, with an annual decrease of 
5 centimes, will draw 1 franc at the end of ten years, 50 centimes at the end of 
twenty years, and 5 centimes the thirtieth and last year. Foreign-built ships 
receiving 75 centimes the first year, with an annual decrease of 2i centimes will 
have 50 centimes at the end of ten years, 25 centimes at the end of twenty years, 
and 2i centimes at the end of thirty years. 

It may be observed that the difference of bounty between French and foreign- 
1?\xilt vessels, which was 75 centimes the first year, was not more than 50 centime 
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the tenth year and 25 centimes the twentieth year. It might be concluded that 
the advantage in favor of French-built ships, which was sufficient the first year, 
would no longer be so the tenth, and still less the twentieth. It might logically 
be thought that they might better have made the decrease uniform for all ships, 
or at least made a greater decrease in the case of foreign- built vessels. A uniform 
decrease would have had the consequence of preserving the same rate of 1.50 
francs and 75 centimes, and of remitting altogether the bounty to foreign-built 
vessels at the end of fifteen years, while the French-built ships would still have 
enjoyed a bounty of 75 centimes. It would be a great disadvantage for foreign- 
built ships, and notably for ships bought on account of age at very low prices, 
and belonging to small owners or old sea captains who have not much capital at 
their disposal. They carry on operations on a small scale, making short trips, 
carrying coal or wood, ana could not stand a reduction of the bounty. 

This small navigation presents a real interest which should touch us more closely 
as it is more democratic, and it would be dealt a mortal blow if it were not allowed 
to enjoy the bounty under the same conditions as if on ships constructed in France. 
On the other hand, if at first sight one is struck by this difference in the rate of 
diminution, and if one believes it works unfairly to vessels constructed in France, 
he will soon see that this unfairness is much more apparent than real, being largely 
compensated for by the working of compound interest. The capitalized interest 
of the bounty of 1.50 francs compensates and more in a certain number of years 
for the decrease in the difference between the bounties to a French-built ship and 
one built in England. For those reasons we think it better to preserve the pro- 
portionate decrease as it existed in the law of 1881, but to increase it slightly to 
favor new rather than old ships. 

We propose that the annual decrease shall be fixed at 6 centimes for wooden 
steamships, 4 centimes for iron or steel steamships, 7 centimes for wooden sailing 
vessels, and 5 centimes for iron or steel sailing vessels. In this way iron or steel 
steamships and sailing vessels will lose all right to the bounty at the age of 25 
years, and wooden ones at 17 to 18 years. 

BOUNTY TO INTERNATIONAL COASTING TRADE. 

In stating the good effects produced on over-sea navigation by the act of 1881 
and comparing them with the movement of navigation between France and 
Europe, as well as in the Mediterranean, one is struck by the inferiority existing 
in the International coasting trade. While the movement of our over-sea naviga- 
tion has progressed from 1880 to 1890 from 28 to 39 per cent, that of international 
coasting has diminished from 26 to 23i per cent. These results exemplify the 
value of the bounty, and show that our international coasting trade, which bears, 
like that of over-sea navigation, the* charges of maritime conscription, can not 
struggle with the foreigner. The day when it is given the same advantages as 
over-sea navigation there will be no reason why it should not develope in the same 
proportion. We think that it should be accorded the same bounty. This naviga- 
tion presents an interest equivalent to that of over-sea navigation. It makes good 
officers and sailors, gives work to a large number of engineers and stokers, offers 
in time of war a considerable reserve always ready for war service, while the per- 
sonnel of our over-sea vessels is not immediately available. As to additional 
expenditure, the minister of commerce and industry has furnished the commission 
a table, which, taking as a basis the figures of navigation from 1889 to 1890 and 
the rate of 1.50 francs (French built) and 75 centimes (foreign built), shows that 
the annual expenditure may be estimated at 1,587,409 francs. The rate of bounty 
having been reduced by the commission to 1.30 francs (foreign built) and 65 cen- 
times, the expense of bounties for the international coasting trade may be estimated 
at 1,500,000 francs. ' 

COLONIAL NAVIGATION. 

Our colleague, M. Le Myre Vilers, the devoted repreeentative of Cochin China, 
struck by seeing the greater part of French navigation to Indo-China under foreign 
flags, has laid before the commission the very interesting subject of colonial naviga- 
tion. He wishes that this navigation, which represents a considerable movement, 
might be made by French ships, which would have the double advantage of being a 
source of benefit to our merchant marine and developing our national prestige in the 
extreme East. This colonial navigation In the Indian and China seas presents special 
difficulties on account of climate. Our sailors, and particularly our engineers, can 
not stand the torrid heat of the Red, Indian, and China seas, and they are not the only 
ones. Consequent! y all ships which frequent these oceans have a part of their crew 
composed of Lascars or Chinese, who alone are able to endure the climate. As a 
T^^W the French ships, which by the terms of the navigation act of September 31, 
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1793, article 2 (saying, **No ship shall be considered French if the officers and 
three-quarters of the crew are not French ") . can not share in this navigation unless 
they are allowed, like English, German, or other ships, to have half or three-quarters 
of the crew foreigners. It is true that the employment of steam has necessitated 
many changes in the rules for navigatidn in tropical climates. The act of April 22, 
1872, orders that article 14, act of January 28, 1857 (concludmg, **In all cases the 
force employed in the engine room of a ship shall not consist of more than one- 
quarter foreigners"), shall not apply to packet boats navigating the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean, even when they clear from or enter French ports. Another circular, 
of November 25, 1885, authorizes the French flag to be carried over ships owned at 
least one-half by French citizens when navigating remote seas, under the single res- 
ervation that the captain be French. These vessels regularly registered have no 
right to the navigation bounty, because their officers and threerquarters of the crew 
are not French. As a result ships sailing in the Tropics can not profit by the act 
concerning the merchant marine, as the climate will not allow them to employ three- 
quarters French, and they can not compete with foreign ships manned almost 
entirely by natives. The consequence is that navigation in our Indo-China colonies 
has almost entirely escaped from us, and is conducted by English and G-erman ves- 
sels. M. Le Vilers desires that the law controlling the merchant marine should con- 
tain an article as follows: 

** The provisions of article 2 of the navigation act of September 21, 1793, concern- 
ing the composition of the crew shall not be applicable to ships sailing exclusively 
on distant oceans. They shall have a right to the bounty if the captain and a 
quarter of the crew are French." 

The question of colonial navigation is very important to our commerce and our 
colonial future. There are certainly measures to be taken to remedy the incon- 
veniences noted by our colleague, but the commission thinks that this question 
should be treated together with questions concerning the registering of ships and 
the composition of the crew. 

DISTANCES BETWEEN TWO PORTS. 

The project of the Government provided that the bounty to navigation should 
not be accorded for short runs between two ports of only 60 miles distance. The 
purpose was to exclude the ports of touch, which are, however, of great interest 
to our commerce, principally in South America. The commission advises that no 
exception shall be made in their case, but considering almost as French coasting 
trade a navigation made between a French port and a foreign port not farther 
than 60 Qiiles away, it has excluded them from the bounty, stipulating in article 5 
that it shall not be allowed except for runs between French ports and foreign . 
ports farther than 60 miles away. 

FRENCH COASTING TRADE. 

In this same article 5 the commission has inserted the following clause: 
** Ships carrying on French coasting trade, which touch at foreign ports without 
taking on or mscharging merchandise representing a quarter or less of their ton- 
nage, are also excluded from the bounty." 

It is wished to prevent those ships In French coasting trade and running, for 
example, from Marseilles to Algiers or from Dunkirk to Gran from touching at 
Barcelona or Malaga, in the first case, or at Lisbon and Cadiz, in the second, in 
order to put in a claim for the bounty on the ground that they are engaged in 
international coasting trade. We think this restriction will prevent any attempted 
abu:^es. 

RESERVE FOR FAMILIES OF SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 

One of our colleagues, M. F61ix Faure, struck by the difficulties experienced in 
general in aiding the families of shipwrecked sailors, has asked the commission to 
lay aside for them a reserve fund of 4 per cent on the bounties, which will avoid 
those special demands frequently following marine disasters. This proposition has 
iDcen accepted, and we have resolved as follows, under article 12: 

• ' There shall be deducted from the bounties instituted by the present act a reserve 
of 4 per cent, deposited in the treasury for invalid sailors, to be exclusively used 
for French seamen, victims of shipwreck and other accidents at sea, or for their 
families. There shall be a special chapter of receipts and disbursements opened 
in the budget." 

This will give great satisfaction to that brave and honest sea class, which is 
exposed to so many dangers. 
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PROBABLE DISBURSEMENTS. 



As to the probable disbursements, we have estimated them on the basis of the 
annual expenditures from 1881 to 1890, under the law of January 29, 1881, and 
under the proposed law, as follows: 

Construction bounties. 



Vessels. 


Tons. 


Average annual boun- 
ties, 1881-1890. 


Estimated bounties ac- 
cording to proposed act. 




.Bate. 


Bounty. 


Rate. 


Bounty. 


Wood: 

Under 200 tons 


7,485 

1,388 

8 

31,034 


Francs per 
ton. 
10 
20 
40 
60 


Francs. 

74,848.92 

27,751.88 

342.60 

1,862,041.14 


Francs per 
ton. 
40 
50 


Francis. 
299,395.68 


Over200tons 


66,879.45 


Comnosite 




Iron or steel 


120 and 100 


3,724,082.28 






Total 


39,915 




1,964,984.54 




4,090,357.41 










Engrines 


Kilos. 
5,034,a52 
1,382,952 


Francs per 
100 kilos. 
12 
8 


604,146.19 
.110,636.19 


Francs per 
100 kilos. 
15 
15 


' 755,182.74 


Rejiadrs to boilers .-..-_ 


207,442.86 






Grand total -.. 






2,6r9,766.92 




5,052,983.01 













Navigation bounties, average annual joayments, 1881 to 1890. 



Vessels. 


Average payments, 
1881-1890. 


Estimated payment un- 
der proposed act. 


Rate (net 
tons). 


Bounty. 


Rate(gross 
tons). 


Bounty. 


Iron or steel: 
French built— 

Steam 

Sail 


Francs. 
\ 1.50 

} -^^ 

\ 1.50 
) .75 


Francs. 
5,146,838.51 

1,323,572.75 

962,512.21 
22,059.30 


Francs, 
i 1.00 
\ 1.25 

/ .50 
\ .625 

/ 1.00 
\ 1.25 

; .50 
\ .625 


Francs. 
\ 4,460,593.38 


Foreign built— 

Steam 


^1,147,096.38 


Sail 


Wood: 

French built— 

Bteam . , r 


} 834,177.29 


Sail 


Foreign built— 

Steam 


\ 19,118.06 


Bail 






Total 




7,464,982.77 




6,460,985.11 











Average annual expenditure for construction and navigation bounties. 



Average an- 
nual expendi- 
ture, 18^-1890. 



Estimated 
average an- 
nual expendi- 
ture under 
proposed act. 



1. Construction bounties 

2. Navigation bounties 

3. International coasting bounties. 



Francs. 
2,679,766.92 
7,454,982.77 



BVancs. 
5,062,983.01 
6,460,966.11 
1,500,000.00 



Total .-.. 
Increase. 



10,134,749.69 



13,013,968.12 
2,879,218.43 



These different estimates have been furnished us by the Government, which also 
estimates, in explaining the scheme of the law, that it has agreed to allow for the 
bounty to navigation an annual increase of 100,000 francs, which will probably be 
exceeded during the first part of the decade and diminish toward the end. It also 
provides for an increase m the bounties to construction. These provisions will 
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doubtless be exceeded, because the new law, in increasing in so large a measure 
the allowances to construction, evidently aims to give it a great start forward. If 
this is as we hope, the expenditure will no doubt be very great, but it will return 
to the State by a thousand different channels. 

Francs. 

Annual increase in favor of construction 2, 373, 2 16 . 09 

Increase in favor of international coasting-trade navigation 1, 500, 000. 00 

Total 3,873,216.09 

But over-sea navigation is diminished by 993,997.66 

Leaving total increase of 2,879,218.43 

over the average annual disbursements under the act of 1881. 

The sacrifice is great, but the end to be reached is excellent, and Parliament will 
not hesitate before the double national interests at stake. 

It does not seem necessary, in conclusion, to examine article by article the scheme 
of the act that the commission has the honor to propose to the Chamber, tlje essen- 
tial points having been discussed in order of importance. It suffices to say that to 
give clearness and method to this scheme we have modified the order of the arti- 
cles produced by the GJovernment, and, with its permission, have divided them 
under four titles. 

Your commission has the honor to propose to the Chamber of Deputies the adop- 
tion of the scheme of law which follows: 

TITLE 1,— Definitions. 

Article 1. Merchant navigation is divided into over-sea navigation, inter- 
national coasting trade, and French coasting trade. Over-sea voyages are those 
which are made according to these limits: To the south, thirtieth degree latitude 
north; to the north, seventy-second degree latitude north; to the west, fifteenth 
deifree longitude, Paris meridian; to the east, forty-fourth degree longitude, Paris 
meridian. International coasting trade voyages are those made within the limits 
assigned to over-sea voyages, if they take place between French ports, including 
those of Algeria, and foreign ports, or between foreign ports. French coasting 
trade voyages are those made from one French port to another, including those of 
Algeria. 

Title 2. — Maritime Construction, 

Art. 2.' In compensation for the charges imposed on them by the custom-house 
tariff, constructors of seagoing • vessels shall receive the following bounties per 
gross ton, calculated in accord with acts of May 24,1873, and March 7, 1889: 

Francs. 

For steamships in iron or ^teel 120 

For sailing vessels in iron or steel 100 

For wooden vessels of 200 tons or more ^ 

For wooden vessels of less than 200 tons 40 

Wooden vessels are such as are entirely sheathed with wood. All alterations to 
a ship having the result of increasing her measurements shall give right to a 
bounty calculated in conformity with the schedule above, according to tiie num- 
ber of tons increased. 

Art. 3. As compensation for similar charges the following allowances are made 
to engine builders: For motive engines and auxiliary appliances, such as steam 
pumps, motors, dynamos, capstans, ventilators moved mechanically, placed new 
on board either sail or steam ships, as well as new steam boilers, with their appur- 
tenances and funnels, 15 francs per 100 kilograms. The bounty is accorded for 
engines and their auxiliary apparatus, when put in new, as well as for new parts 
of engines which have undergone necessary alterations or repairs during the life 
of a ship. For a change of boilers the compensation is fixed at 15 francs per 100 
kilograms for new boilers of French construction. 

Art. 4. The bounties determined by articles 2 and 3 are not to be finally allowed 
until they are justified by the registration of a vessel. Ships built in France for 
the merchant marine or foreign naval service shall receive the bounties when the 
ship has made its voyage. A Government regulation will determine the proofs 
to establish the right of a vessel to the bounties claimed for it. 
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Title 3. — Navigation, 

Art. 5. As compensation for charges imposed on the merchant marine for the 
recruiting and service of the navy is accorded, commencing with the promulga- 
tion of the present act, a navigation bounty to all French ships (sailing) of more 
than 80 tons, and steamships of more than 100 tons. This bounty will be allowed 
to ships of French construction commencing with their registration or registered 
during the continuance of the present act for a period of ten years. It is allowed 
exclusively to over-sea navigation and international coasting trade. Excluded from 
the present bounty are ships carrying on French coasting trade, great and small 
fisheries, subsidized mail lines, and pleasure yachts. Also ships carrying on French 
coasting trade which stop at forei^ ports without unloading or loading merchan- 
dise representing a quarter of their net tonnage, and vessels running between a 
French port and a foreign one not more than 60 miles distant. 

Ajrt. 6. The bounty determined by article 5 is fixed by the gross tonnage calculated 
in conformity with the acts of May 24, 1873, and March 7, 1889, and for each 1,000 
miles run for ships entirely of French construction, at 1 franc for steamships, with 
a decrease annually from aate of construction of 6 centimes for wooden ships, 4 cen- 
times for ships of iron or steel, and 1.25 francs for sailing vessels, with an annual 
decrease from date of construction of 7 centimes for wooden ships and 5 centimes for 
iron or steel shii)s. Foreign-built ships to receive only one-half the bounty allowed 
French-built ships, but ships registered before the promulgation of the act of Jan- 
uary 29, 1881 , are admitted to the bounty as French ships. The number of miles run 
is determined by the distance from port to port between the points of arrival and 
departure, measured on the most direct maritime line, following the methods of 
calculation and with the degree of approximation which will be determined by 
regulation. 

Art. 7. The bounty is increased 25 per cent for steamships constructed on plans 

Previously approved by ^he navy department. In case of war merchant vessels can 
e conscripted by the State. Any captain receiving one of the bounties fixed by 
article 6 is bound to carry free all dispatches and in general all correspondence 
intrusted to him by the minister of commerce for the postal service. He shall take 
and remit dispatches in the post-office from place of departure to ports of call on 
his route, as well as to his destination, and these services shall be gratuitous. 
The captain shall also take charge of postal packages, as set forth in the rules and 
regulations on the subject. He incurs the same responsibility during these trans- 
portations toward the postal service as that administration itself holds toward the 
public. If a postal agent is sent to accompany these dispatches he also is to be 
carried free between the ports of departure and arrival and all stations where 
exchange of dispatches is made. A proper place will be put at his disposal for 
work during the trip. 

Title 4. — Sundry Provisions. 

Art. 8. Free pilotage is accorded to all French sailing vessels not measuring 
more than 80 tons and to French steam vessels not exceeding 100 tons, making 
regular navigation from port to port and entering river mouths. But at the 
request of chambers of commerce or of interested persons, and according to an 
established form, public regulations will determine such modifications or changes 
as may be made to present regulations in the interest of navigation. 

Art. 9. For over-sea vessels the inspection ordered by article 225, Code of Com- 
merce, for a new cargo taken on in France will not be obligatory if not more than 
six months have elapsed since the last inspection and no damages by sea have been 
sustained. 

Art. 10. The rules or proces verbal stating the changes in the ownership of 
vessels, either total or partial, apply to registration only on payment of a duty of 3 
francs. Article 5, No. 2, act of February 28, 1872, is repealed in so far as it is 
contrary to the present legislation. 

Art. 11. Paragraph 3, article 4, act of May 19, 1866, on the merchant marine, is 
modified as follows: 

Article 4, paragraph 3: Decisions rendered in the form oi rules of public adminis- 
tration upon the report of the minister of commerce, of industry, and the colonies, 
after inquiry and advice of ministers of public works and finance, will establish 
in a maritime port temporary local tolls, to assure the payment of loans contracted 
by a department, a commune, a chamber of commerce, or any other public estab^ 
lishment with a view to aiding the establishment, alteration, or renewal of works 
or machinery of public improvements of the port and its approaches, or to maintain 
the depth of its channels, roads, passes, and basins. These tolls are payable by 
French or foreign ships accordir^r? to their tonnage, quantity of merchandise, and 
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number of passengers carried. They shall not exceed 1 franc per ton of legal net 
measurement, 1 franc per passenger, and 50 centimes per ton for freight or met- 
rical ton for merchandise. The tariff shall be composed of tolls -per ton by meas- 
urements graduated to a scale according to the kind of ship and draft, the length 
of its stay in port, the kind of navigation engaged in, distance to country of clear- 
ance or entry, nature of the carjro, operations in port, rates of entire or partial 
exemptions in favor of certain kinds of vessels, French and foreign. 

There can be established different tolls for lading or unlading according to the 
different nature of merchandise shipped or the different grades of passengers. 
The rates of toils instituted conformably to the present law, or similar tolls now 
in force, can be amended with or without conditions within the maximum limits 
fixed by the decrees or laws which have established them on motion of the public 
institutions or works for the benefit of which they were established. The modi- 
fied regulations can go into effect only after having been published i'or one month 
and when they have been approved by the ministry of commerce, with the consent 
of the minister of works and finance. Local tolls should be collected by the cus- 
toms officers. In method of collection, method of exaction of penalties, etc. , these 
charges shall be collected as customs duties are collected. Every violation of this 
law shall be punished by a fine of double the local tolls. The expenses of collec- 
tion shall be met from the proceeds of these local charges. 

Art, 12. From the total bounties instituted by the present law 4 per cent shall 
be retained to be deposited in the treasury for invalid seamen, to be entirely 
expended for French sailors, victims of shipwrecks or other accidents at sea, or 
their families. A special account of receipts and expenses in the treasury shall 
cover this retained percentage. 

Art. 13. This law shall be in force for ten years, beginning with the date of its 
promulgation, and its enforcement shall be determined according to public regu- 
lations. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. , 

The Government, having determined that the scheme for a bounty law for the 
merchant marine submitted by this commission the 28th of May last involved a very 
considerable increase in expenditures, has asked the commission to offer various 
amendments to the project, in order to reduce the sacrifices to be imposed on the 
French treasury. While regretting keenly that the project which it had reported 
with so much care and which in its opinion would have given an increased impulse 
to our national merchant marine, has not been accepted in its entirety by the Gov- 
ernment, your commission, in a spirit of conciliation, has adopted most of the 
changes recommended by the president of the council and the minister of com- 
merce and industry and has consented to modify as follows the conclusions of its 
first report: 

Article 2. The bounty on shipbuilding will be reduced from 120 francs to 90 
francs a gross ton for steam or sail vessels of iron or steel, and a bounty for ves- 
sels belonging to subsidized mail lines will remain at the rate of 60 francs, estab- 
lished at the time when their contracts were made. 

Article 5. It is agreed, according to article 4, which excludes from all bounty 
vessels engaged in the coasting trade, that inasmuch as nations which by treaty 
are allowed to engage their vessels in trade between France and Algeria or vice 
versa, French vessels which are engaged in this navigation shall have the advan- 
tage of the bounties accorded to French vessels in the international coasting trade. 

The law of April 2, 1889, declared in its first article that navigation between 
France and Algeria is restricted to the French flag, but this law has not received 
thus far a complete enforcement. Our navigation treaties with England under 
date of May 12, 1881; with Russia under date of April 1, 1874; with Austria- 
Hungary under date of April 9, 1884, and with Sweden and Norway under date of 
June 30, 1892, provided that the vessels of these nations shall enjoy the same treat- 
ment as French vessels. It is true that another article provides that exception is 
made in this treaty of the coastwise trade, which shall be regulated entirely by 
the restrictive laws of these different countries. There is ne^, then, of further 
diplomatic negotiations, and it is advisable to abrogate these treaties before apply- 
ing the law of April 2, 1889. The Government will not fail to undertake to secure 
these abrogations, but in the meantime it has seemed to the commission that it 
would be just to give to this navigation, which is not yet reserved to the national 
flag, the same treatment which is accorded to navigation in active competition 
with foreign nations. 

In the last sentence of article 5 the ministry has demanded and the commission 
has agreed that the distance traversed between a French port and a foreign port 
should be increased from 60 to 120 miles, in order to entitle a vessel to the bounty. 

Article 6. The navigation bounty will be retained for over-sea voyages at the rate 
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of the law of 1881, namely, 1.10 francs and 5 centimes per gross ton, which is about 
equivalent to a rate of 1. 550 francs and 75 centimes per net ton. The rate of annual 
decrease has been left at the original figure, which will prolong from two to three 
years the period during which vessels will have the benefit of the bounty. Iron 
and steel steamships will enjoy the bounty for twenty-seven and one-half years; 
wooden steamships tor eighteen and one- fourth years; iron and steel sailing ves- 
sels for twenty-eight years; wooden sailing vessels for twenty years. The naviga- 
tion bounty for international coasting trade has been fixed at two-thirds of that 
of over-sea voyages. 

Article 12. The commission has reduced to 3 per cent instead of 4 per cent the 
reserve fund on all bounties instituted in articles 2, 3, 6, and 7 in favor of French 
sailors or their families victims of shipwreck or other accidents at sea. This res- 
ervation, which will produce a result of 350,000 francs or thereabouts, appears to 
be enough. It has not seemed desirable to accept the amendment of MM. Ras- 
pail, Guieysse, Brand, and others of our colleagues who asked that a reserve of 1 
per cent should be made for the repair of vessels for the use of naval apprentices, 
so that they shall receive 500 instead of 300 orphans. This question is not con- 
sidered here, but it is proposed by its authors to bring it to the notice of the min- 
ister of marine. 

Your commission is in accord now with the Government on the principal points 
of the project, and it proposes the issue of an order as soon as possible to date, 
say, from October, to put into effect the law modified as has been indicated. 

ITALY. • 

11. Italian. Bounty Law. 

[Act No. 318, of July 23, 1896.] 

Humbert I, by the grace of God and the will of the people. King of Italy, the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies having approved, we sanction and promulgate 
the folio wing law: 

Chapter I. — Construction bounties. 

Article 1. For a period of ten years from the date of this act there shall be paid 
as bounties for the construction of vessels in Italian shipyards the following 
bounties: 

Art. 2. For merchant vessels for all waters, domestic or foreign, built in Italy, 
there shall be granted a construction bounty per gross ton measurement of 77 lire 
for iron or steel vessels and of 17.5 lire for wooden vessels. To obtain this bounty 
vessels must be in the first class of the Italian register, or similarly classed by 
recognized foreign classification societies. 

Naval vessels shall not receive construction bounties, but customs duties paid 
on foreign, material imported for the construction of such vessels, their engines, 
boilers, and auxiliary apparatus, shall be refunded. 

The bounty accorded by this article in the case of iron and steel vessels shall be 
reduced by 10 per cent on vessels in which less than three-fourths of the material 
of construction are of Italian production. There shall also be a reduction of 15 
per cent in the case of vessels equipped with engines and boilers of foreign con- 
struction. 

No bounty shall be paid for the construction of small iron, steel, or wooden 
vessels for exclusive use in the harbors, rivers, and lakes of Italy. 

* * * * . * * * 

Art. 4. Changes in the construction of a vessel made in Italy, resulting in 
increased tonnage, shall entitle the vesset to the construction bounty for the 
increase in gross tonnage thus ejected. 

Art. 5. There shall be granted for ten years from the date of this act a construc- 
tion bounty for engines'" and boilers made in Italy for navigation purposes as 
follows: 12.50 lire per indicated horsepower for engines and 9.50 per quintal for 
boilers. 

Art. 6. Auxiliary apparatus not connected with the main engines and boilers 
constructed in Italy shall receive a construction bounty of 11 lire per quintal. 

Art. 7. The construction bounties for vessels, engines and boilers, and auxiliary 
apparatus shall be paid to the constructor, unless otherwise agreed to. 

Art. 8. Owners of vessels which have received the construction bounties pro- 
vided for in the foregoing articles, if subsequently transferred to navigation within 
-porta and harbors, will be required to refund interest on the construction bounties 
received. 

Art. 9. While this act is in operation certain provisions of the acts of 1872, . 
1878, and 1866 shall be suspended. 
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Chapter IL-^Navigation bounties. 

Art. 13. There shall be paid navigation bounties to Italian sail and steam ves- 
sels as follows: 

(a) When the voyage extends beyond the Suez Canal or the Strait of Gibraltar, 
including in the Mediterranean the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, the Sea of 
Azoff, the river Danube, and vice versa. 

(6) When the voyage is from one Mediterranean port to another, including the 
Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, the Sea of Azoff, and the river Danube, not includ- 
ing, however, voyages from one Italian port to another. 

(c) When the voyage is by a steam vessel engaged in trade from one Italian port 
to another there shall be paid a navigation bounty for each gross ton per 1,000 
nautical miles traversed at the following rates: 

1. For voyages under paragraph (a; 80 centessimi for the first three years of the 
vessel's existence, with a decrease for each triennial period thereafter of 10 centessimi 
in the case of steam vessels and 15 centessimi in the case of a sail vessel. When, as 
a result of this gradual reduction, the bounty on a sailing vessel reaches 20 cen- 
tessimi, it shall be retained at that figure without any further reduction. 

2. For voyages under paragraphs (b) and (c) the premiam will be two-thirds of 
that established for paragraph (a). 

The secretary of the navy may grant an increase of 50 per cent of the naviga- 
tion bounties to steamships built in Italy which maintain 16 knots speed with full 
cargo for a period of twelve hours. This additional bounty shall be paid from the 
appropriation for the navy. 

Art. 13. The navigation bounties shall be awarded— 

(a) To vessels registered at Italian ports at the date of the promulgation of this 
law, provided they are of Italian construction. 

(6) To vessels of Italian construction which may hereafter be registered for the 
ten years from the promulgation of this law. 

(c) Foreign-built vessels registered before the 1st of January, 1887. 
******* 

(e) Foreign- built vessels registered between January 1. 1887, and December, 1895, 
shall receive half the navigation bounties prescribed by article 12. 

Art. 14. In order to receive the navigation bounties under article 12 vessels 
must be— 

(1) Recorded as vessels of the first class in the Italian register or some recog- 
nized foreign classification society. 

(2) Of a gross tonnage of not less than 500 tons in the case of steamships and 
250 tons in the case of iron or steel sailing vessels and 100 tons in the case of wooden 
sailing vessels, in order to receive the bounties provided for in paragraph (a) of 
article 12, and of not less than 100 gross tons in order to receive the bounty pro- 
vided for in paragraph (b) of article 12. 

(3) To be entitled to bounty, a steamship must be less than fifteen years old and 
a sailing vessel less than twenty-one years old. 

Art. 15. There shall be excluded from navigation bounties yachts and vessels 
under contract with the GJovernment. 

Art. 16. The bounty shall be paid from the la&t port at which cargo was dis- 
charged or taken aboard to the port of arrival; the number of miles traversed 
shall be computed according to the distance traversed between the port of depar- 
ture and that of entry by the most direct, maritime line. 

Art. 17. In the case of war, epidemic, or any other unusual event the Govern- 
ment can impress vessels which receive a bounty. 

Art. 18. Steam vessels receiving navigation bounties shall be required to trans- 
port free correspondence and parcels for the Government post-office. 

Chapter III. — Coasting trade between Italian ports. 

Art. 19. Italian ports are reserved for Italian vessels, except in cases provided 
for by reciprocity treaties. 

JAPAN. 

12. Law for the Development of Mercantile Marine. 

[October 1, 1896.] 

Article 1. Any mercantile company composed of and personally owned by 
Japanese subjects only, as members and shareholders, which shall engage in the 
business of the transportation of goods and passengers with ships registered in 
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the list of ships of Japan, either between various ports of Japan or between ports 
of Japan and those of foreign conntries, shall receive money for the development 
of mercantile marine according to the articles of this law. 

Art. 2. Ships receiving- money for the development of mercantile marine under 
this law shall be limited to iron or steel vessels of 1,000 tons or more, gross ton- 
nage, and with a speed of 10 or more knots per hour at full pressure, and con- 
structed according to the rules for shipbuilding determined by the minister of state 
for communications. 

Art. 3. The owners of ships who desire to receive money for the development of 
mercantile marine shall procure a certificate in advance from the minister for 
communications. 

Art. 4. The following classes of ships may not receive the bonus for the devel- 
opment of the mercantile marine: 

(1) Ships built in foreign countries which have passed five years since construc- 
tion before having been registered in the register of the Empire of Japan after the 
enactment of this law. 

(2) Ships that have passed fifteen years since construction. 

(3) Ships traversing regular sea routes under orders from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Art. 5. Money for the development of the mercantile marine shall be given at 
the following rates: Ships of 1,000 tons gross tonnage, with a speed at full power 
of 10 knots per hour, shall receive 25 sen per ton for each thousand miles of sailing 
distance; and one-tenth of the above sum shall be added for every increase of 500 
tons, and two-tenths for every increase of 1 knot per hour. But ships of 6,500 tons 
or more, or of 18 or more knots per hour at full speed, shall receive money at the 
rate of ships of 6,000 tons gross tonnage and of 17 knots per hour at full speed. 

Ships which have not passed five years since construction shall receive the whole 
amount of the bonus for the development of mercantile marine; but for ships that 
have passed five years since construction, one-twentieth shall be deducted for 
every year above five. 

For the calculation of the bonus to be received for the development of the mer- 
cantile marine, fractions of a mile and of a ton shall not be taken into account. 

Art. 6. The number of knots traversed shall be calculated by the nearest sea 
routes between the respective ports. 

In case of foreign-bound vessels touching at various ports of the Empire of 
Japan en route, the last port of Japan touched at shall be fixed as the starting 
point of the voyage, and in vessels dispatched from foreign countries calling at 
various ports of Japan en route the first port of Japan called at shall be con- 
sidered as the end of the voyage. 

Certificates of the harbor masters of the various ports touched at shall be shown 
in proof of the number of knots traversed. 

Art. 7. The minister of communications, on payment of a proper sum of money, 
may issue orders to ships which have received a certificate according article 3, 
and may use the same for purposes of state. 

Owners of ships who may not be satisfied that the amount of money given as 
above is just, shall enter complaint in a court of justice within three months from 
the date of receiving notification as to the remuneration. 

Art. 8. Owners of ships receiving a certificate according to article 3 shall, at 
the order of the minister of communications, receive on board at his own expense 
students of navigtion in the following proportion, receiving remuneration for the 
same as fixed by the minister of communications : Shis of 1,000 to 2,500 tons, two 
persons each; ships of 2,500 to 4,000 tons, three persons each ; ships of 4,000 tons 
or more, four persons each. 

Art. 9. Owners of ships receiving a certificate according to article 3 shall not be 
allowed to employ foreign employees in the main or branch offices or on board the 
ships without permission from the minister of communications. But in the event 
of a vacancy among the employees, caused by death or unavoidable accident, 
occurring wnile in a foreign . country, the owner may employ a foreigner to fill 
the vacant position upon receiving the official consent of the harbor master of the 
port. In the above case the owner or captain of the ship must receive permission 
from the minister of communications as soon as possible. 

Art. 10. Owners of ships who shall have received a certificate according to article 
3, and have received a bonus for the development of the mercantile marine, shall, 
in the event of a voyage, at the order of the minister of communications, carry 
mails and parcel-postal matter, or articles for the use of the postal or parcel-postal 
service, without charge. 

Art. 11. Owners of ships, or their successors, who have received a certificate 
according to article 3, and the bonus for the development of mercantile marine, 
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shall not be permitted, either during the voyage or for three years after the com- 
pletion of the voyage, to sell, let, pawn, exchange, give away, or borrow money 
upon the said ship, to or from any foreigner, except the bounty received be first 
returned, or in case of some unavoidable catastrophe or forcible detention, or in 
case permission be received from the minister of communications. 

Art. 13. The minister of communications may issue orders to captains or com- 
manders of vessels in regard to matters which concern the duty of the owners 
according to this law. 

Art. 13. Any person who. shall obtain the bonus for the development of the 
merchant marine by an act of fraud, or shall violate article 11, shall be liable to 
imprisonment for from one to five years and a fine of from 200 to 1.000 yen. 

Any person who may not have committed the crime, but-intended to do so, shall 
be prosecuted according to the law of *' intent to violate the criminal law." 

Art. 14. Any i)erson who shall violate the orders of the minister of communi- 
cations issued in accordance with this law, or article 9, shall be liable to a fine of 
from 20 to 500 yen. 

Art. 15. The procedure of " collective offenses" shall not be used against a per- 
son violating this law. 

Art. 16. In case the owner of any vessel, or, with respect to article 12, any cap- 
tain or commander, shall violate this law, the bonus for development of the mer- 
chant marine may be withheld by the minister of communications. 

Art. 18. The several articles of this law shall be enforced against the members 
or managers of the company who are responsible for the transaction of the com- 
pany's business. 

Art. 19. This law shall go into effect from October 1, 1896. 

LAW FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OP SHIPBUILDING. 

Article 1. Any mercantile company composed of Japanese subjects only as 
members and shareholders which shall establish a shipyard with the capacity 
determined by the minister of state 1 or communications, and shall manufacture 
ships, shall receive money for the encouragement of shipbuilding according to the 
articles of this law. 

Art. 2. The ships for which money for the encouragement of shipbuilding may 
be received according to this law are limited to iron or steel vessels of 700 tons or 
more gross tonnage, and construction under the direction of and in accordance 
with the regulations for shipbuilding determined by the minister of communica- 
tions. 

Art. 3. The money for the encouragement of shipbuilding shall be given at 
the rate of 12 yen per ton, gross tonnage, and 20 yen per ton, gross tonnage, for 
ships of 1,000 tons or more. 

When the engine is manufactured together with the ship, 5 yen per horsepower 
shall be added. If the engine be made in another manufactory of Japan, with the 
previous consent of the mmister of communications, the same treatment will be 
accorded. 

Art. 4. In the manufacture of ships and engines which are to receive money 
for the encouragement of shipbuilding, it shall not be allowed to use any article 
made in foreign countries, except such as may be permitted in the regulations 
determined by the minister of communications. 

Art. 5. Any person who shall receive money for the encouragement of ship- 
building by an act of fraud shall be liable to imprisonment for from one to five 
years, and a fine of from 200 to 1,000 yen, and shall return the bonus fraudulently 
received. 

Any person who may not have actually committed the above crime, but shall 
be guilty of the intent to do so, shall be prosecuted according to the law of '' intent 
to violate the criminal law. " 

Art. 6. The procedure of ** collective offenses against the criminal law" shall 
not be used in the case of a person violating these regulations. 

Art. 7. The above two articles shall be enforced against the members or man- 
agers of the company who are responsible for the transaction of the company's 
business. 

Art. 8. This law shall be enforced during fifteen years, from October 1, 1896. 
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SPAIN. 

13. Spanish Ocean Mail Act. 

Alphonso XIII, by the grace of God and the constitution, King of Spain, and in 
his name and during his minority the Queen Regent of the Kingdom, 

To all who may see and hear the present, know: That the Cortes have decreed 
and we have sanctioned the following: 

Art. 1. The Government of His Majesty is authorized to include in the budgets 
for the whole term of the duration of the contract made with the Trans- Atlantic 
Company, on November 17, 1886, credits for the maximum annual sum of pesetas, 
8,445,232.28, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the maritime postel serv- 
ices, which are the subject of the said contract. 

Art. 2. The credits mentioned in the preceding article will be distributed among 
the budgets that are concerned, applying 4,615,782 pesetas to that of the Penin- 
sula; 2,859,183.40 pesetas to that of the island of Cuba; 337,026.20 pesetas to that 
of the island of Porto Rico, and 1,133,230.67 pesetas to that of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Art. 3. The Government is authorized to establish, by agreement with the 

' Argentine Republic, a maritime service to the Rio de la Plata, subsidized by the 

two governments, providing the convenience and speed which are offered by 

other foreign sei-vices, rendering an account to the Cortes of the contract which 

may be made. 

Therefore, 

We order all tribunals, justices, chiefs, governors, and other authorities, whether 
civil, military, or ecclesiastical, of whatever class or dignity, to keep and cause to 
be kept, fulfilled, and executed the present law in all its parts. 

Given in the palace, this 26th day of June, 1887. 

The Queen Regent. 

The Secretary of the Colonies Victor Balaguer. 

14. Spanish Subsidies for 1895. 

[Prom report to the British Government.] 

Ministry of State Palace, June 13, 1895, 
Sir: The data which your excellency asked for in your note of the 29th ultimo 
respecting the bounties on navigation and naval construction having been applied 
for to the treasury, the marine, and the colonial departments, I now have the pleas- 
ure to remit to your excellency the accompanying particulars received from the 
last-named department. 

Although I trust that the information contained in this statement, which sets 
forth all the subventions at present contributed by tne State to the maritime postal 
services of the nation, I shall have the greatest pleasure in amplifying these par- 
ticulars if I am furnished by the ministers of finance and marine with any data 
which may be of interest. 

I have, etc., The Duke of Tetuan. 

Statement of the subventions now granted to the maritime postal services in the 
A . , » colonies and between these and the Peninsula, and return. 

I For the services rendered by the Compania Transatlantica in con- 
I formity with the law of June 26, 1887, and as a charge on the 
I estimates of the Peninsula, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 

\ pines. 8.445.22^ xim m^2S centavos. or $1,689,044.45 

ilUi' k luriner direct monthly service between the Peninsula and 
Puerto Rico, performed provisionally by the same company, as 

Provided for in the existing budget law of the Island of Puerto 
iico _ 40,000.00 

For the maritime postal service in the Philippine Archipelago, in 
conformity with the provisions of the existing estimates of those 
islands 168,067.80 

For six round journeys in the year to the Marianas and Carolines, 
in conformity with the provisions of the same estimates _ . 53, 994. 00 

For carrying correspondence to Santiago de Cuba by the south 
coast, as provided for In the existing estimates for the Island of 
Cuba 12,000.00 

Subvention to Messrs. Slenger & Mesa for carrying the mails 
between Santiago de Cuba and Guantanamo, in conformity with 
the same estiiwates-.., , ,, 979.60 
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Subvention to the steamship company of the Island of Pinos for the 
transport of the conductor and mails provided for in the same 
estimates $6,960.00 

For the transport of the mails from Punta Santiago to Viegnes and 
return, as provided for in the present estimates for Porto Rico. . . 900. 00 

For a simila^ service from Viegnes to La Culebra or vice versa, 
according to the same estimate 600.00 

For the service on the north coast of the Island of Cuba, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the Antilles, $90,000 in the Cuban estimates and 
$12,750 in those for Porto Rico 102,750.00 

Finally, a provision of $120,000 is made in the estimates for the Philippines for 
the subvention of a line of Si)an1sh mail steamers between Manila and Chinese 
and Japanese ports, which has not as yet been established. 

G. S. De Osuna, . 

The Under Secretary. 
Madrid, June 7, 189S. 



Palace, Atigtiat 10, 1895, 

Sib: In reply to your excellency's note of May 29, and as a supplement to the 
note of this ministry of June 11 last, I have the honor to acquaint you that in a 
royal order of the 30th ultimo the ministry of tinance informs me as follows: 

"Disposition 13 of the tariff, in the part referring to the bounty granted to 
national shipbuilders, has been modified since the year 1889, in virtue of article 9 
of the budget law of June 30, 1892, in the following manner: 

'' Rule 2. The undermentioned bounty shall be granted to national shipbuilders 
for a ship built by them, 40 pesetas per ton burden (2.83 cubic meters) on the total 
tonnage of wooden vessels; 75 pesetas per similar ton on the total tonnage of ves- 
sels with hulls of iron or steel or those of mixed construction, and 55 pesetas per 
similar ton on the total tonnage for sailing vessels of iron or steel or those of mixed 
construction. 

**Rule 1 , respecting the grant of said bounties, has likewise been modified by the 
royal decree of October 23, 1894, in so far that it will suflftce, in order to obtain the 
same, that the vessels built be declared fit by the competent naval authorities tor 
the navigation to which they are destined." 

Marquess de Amposta. 

(For the Minister.) 



i6. AUSTBLA-HUNGARY. 

Following are the provisions of the new subsidy law of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, enacted December 27, 1893, which went into effect January 1, 1894. The 
subsidy act does not apply to vessels already performing Government contract 
services, but the new act and those contracts together will give Government com- 
pensatioD in some form to nearly the entire Austro-Hungarian tonnage. Following 
are the provisions of the new law: 

Article 1. Steam and sailing vessels which were entered on the Austrian vessel 
register for extended trips or long coastwise trips during the time the present law 
is in effect are entitled, according to the regulations contained in the following 
articles, to (a) a trade bounty; (6) a navigation bounty from the Government. 

AlRT. 2. Steam or sailing vessels referred to in article 1 are entitled to the trade 
bounty as follows: 

1. When at least two- thirds of the same is owned by Austrian subjects. 

2. When not more than fifteen years have elapsed since the vessel was launched. 

3. When it is classed in Class A, I, or II, in the register of the Austro-Hungarian 
Veritas or any other domestic institution of equal standing. 

Art. 3. The trade bounty is computed from the day of launching the vessel to 
the end of the fifteen years, and in the first year after the launching amounts to 
the following for each ton of net capacity (florin equals 48 cents) : Six florins for 
steamers of iron and steel ($2.90) ; 4 florins 50 kreutzers for sailing vessels of iron 
and steel ($2.18) ; 3 florins for sailing vessels of wood or mixed construction ($1.45). 
This subsidy is reduced 5 per cent each year after the commencement of the second 
year. 

Art. 4. The trade bounty is increased 10 percent for vessels of iron or steel con- 
structed after January 1, 1894, in domestic yards; and when at least one-half of 
the material used is domestic the subsidy shall be raised 25 per cent. 

^RT, 5, Vessels which later than t;he first year after launching acquire the right • 
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to the trade bounty will have such sum deducted the first year they are entitled to 
such subsidy as they would have received at the rate per cent fixed in article 3 for 
the time from date of launching to date when they are entitled to the subsidy. 

These deductions will continue until the end of the fifteenth year after launch- 
ing, when the subsidy ceases. 

Art. 6. All vessels entered July 1, 1893, on the register for foreign trade or long 
coastwise trips, 15 yeai*s old, shall receive for five years from January 1, 1894, a 
depreciation support of one .gulden (48 cents) per annum per net ton capacity, if 
rated at least Class B, I, I, by the Austro-Hungarjan Veritas, or any other domestic 
institution of equal importance. 

Art. 7. Vessels entitled to the navigation bounty are those designated in article 
1 , which make short coastwise voyages outside the boundaries (law of May 7, 1879, 
(R. G-. Bl., No. 65), for the registration of ocean merchant vessels) to or from 
Austrian harbors, when these voyages are in the interests of domestic trade and 
intercourse and carried on with steamers not subvened by the Government for 
regular lines. 

For every 100 sea miles covered the navigation bounty amounts to 5 kreutzers 
(2 cents +) per net ton capacity. 

The distance will be measured from the shortest maritime point. 

Art. 8. A vessel which has been on the ways for six months or is idle loses for 
this period the right to the trade bounty, especially the premium (art. 4) or the 
depreciation subsidy. 

Art. 9. All seagoing vessels will, from January 1, 1894, be released from the 
payment of the production and income tax for a period of five years. While this 
law is in effect every newly constructed seagoing vessel built in domestic yards 
will be released from the payment of the production and income tax for five years 
from the day its register letter is issued. 

Art. 10. The regulations of this law do not affect the following vessels: 

(a) Those subvened for Govei*nment enterprises. 

(o) Those used for regular scheduled voyages on special contract with Imperial 
mail authorities. 

(c) Those belonging to an industrial establishment and used by the latter exclu- 
sively for material for their own consumption. 

Art. 11. The money from the trade subsidy will become available at the close 
of each year, computed from the day of launching. That from the navigation 
bounty will become available after the completion of each voyage, after proof has 
been furnished showing that the vessel is entitled to the same. 

Art. 12. Vessels which were built in foreign countries, but are entitled to the 
trade subsidy under article 1 or article 5, and are transferred to a foreign flag after 
having had the benefit of the subsidy for three years, are obliged to repay th,e entire 
amount drawn from the subsidy to the ImperialGovemment authorities. Vessels 
built in domestic yards receiving the trade subsidy must return the entire amount 
to the Imperial Government authorities if they change to a foreign flag two years 
after launching. 

Art. 13. Shipowners who enjoy the benefits of this law for their vessels, except 
those who are only released from the payment of the income tax (article 9), are 
obliged, in case of war and mobilization, to place their vessels at the disposal of 
the Imperial authorities. 

Art. 14. The details for carrying out this law will be published in the regular 
official way. 

Art. 15. The law of June 19, 1890 (R. G. Bl., No. 130), in regard to the release 
from the payment of the production and income tax for carrying on shipping 
trade at sea with steamers or iron or steel sailing vessels which were built in 
Austria-Hungary, is canceled by the present law, without affecting the rights 
acquired thereunder. 

Art. 16. The present law goes into effect January 1, 1894, and will remain in 
force ten years. 

16. NETHERLANDS. 
[Prom report to the British (Jovemment.] 

The Hague, Aitgust 13, 1896. 
M. LE Ministre: In accordance with the wish expressed in the note from your 
legation of May 26 last, I have the honor to transmit to you herewith two tables 
and a memorandum respecting the subsidies granted to stetan packet companies 
by the Government of the Netherlands, as also by the colonial governments of 
the Netherland Indies and of Curagoa. 

J bave^ etc., E. Zilcken, 

?7ie Seoretary-Oeneral^ 
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Statement of payments by the Netherlands Government to steam packet xofUpanies 

for transport of mxiils. 

Steam Packet Company Nederland. — Transportation extends from Amsterdam 
to Batavia. Duration of agreement, fifteen years; commenced May 1, 1893. 

The company enjoys, in virtue of the agreement concluded with the State on 
November 12, 1892, and approved by the law of April 8, 1893 (Staatsblad No. 59), 
for the transport of the mails, payment according to the scale which was defined 
by the Postal Convention of Vienna of July 4, 1891, respecting the transport of 
mails, or which, in the event of the modification of that convention, may hereafter 
be determined. 

For the transport of the mails every fortnight the State guarantees the company 
a revenue of 2,400 florins (£200) for each outward and homeward journey. 

The journeys must be completed — 

(1) From Amsterdam to Genoa and from Genoa to Amsterdam in twelve days 
and nights. 

(2) From G^noa to Batavia, on departure from Genoa between April 1 and Sep- 
tember 30, in twenty-nine days and nights; between October 1 and March 31, m 
thirty days and nights. 

(3) From Batavia to Genoa, on departure from Batavia between March 1 and 
September 30, in thirty- one days and nights; between October 1 and March 31, in 
thirty days and nights. 

Within five yeara, counting from May 1, 1893, the duration of the journey must 
be shortened, namely: 

(1) From Genoa to Amsterdam, in eleven days and nights; from Amsterdam 
to Genoa, in eleven or twelve days and nights, to be determined by the ministers 
of waterstaat, commerce, and industry, and of the colonies. 

(2) From Genoa to Batavia, on departure from Genoa between April 1 and Sep- 
tember 30, in twenty-seven days and nights; between October 1 and March 31, in 
twenty-eight days and nights. 

(3) From Batavia to Genoa, oh departure from Batavia between April 1 and 
September 30, in twenty-nine days and nights; between October 1 and March 31, 
in twenty-eight days and nights. 

As soon as the accelerated service comes into force, the guaranteed sum of 2,400 
florins (£200) per journey will be increased to 4,000 florins (£333 68. 8d.).* 

For late arrival, except in the case of force majeure, fines are fixed. 

This contract forms one with that concluded with the Rotterdam Lloyd. 

Rotterdam X/ojyd.— Transportation extends from Rotterdam to Batavia. Dura- 
tion of agreement fifteen years; commenced May 1, 1893. 

This company enjoys the same payments for the transport of the mails as the 
Nederland Company. 

With regard to the speed of the journeys, they must be completed; 

(1) Rotterdam to Marseilles and return, in twelve days and nights. 

(2) From Marseilles to Batavia, on departure from Marseilles between April 1 
and September 30, in twenty-nine days and nights; between October 1 and March 
31, in thirty days and nights. 

(3) From Batavia to Marseilles, on departure from Batavia between April 1 and 
September 30, in thirty-one days and nights; between October 1 and March 31, in 
thirty days and nights. 

Within five years the duration of the journeys must be shortened by all boats 
from Marseilles to Batavia and return by two days and nights; from Marseilles 
to Rotterdam, and, if the Government demands it, from Rotterdam to Marseilles, 
by one day and night.* 

Moreover, the contract concluded with the Rotterdam Lloyd is similar to that 
with the Nederland Company, and forms one with it. 

Zeelaiid Steam Packet Company/.— Transportation extends from Flushing to 
Queenborough. Duration of agreement, ten years; commenced October 1, 1888. 

The company receives for the transport of the mails 40,000 florins (£3,333 6s. 8d. ) 
a year, in as far as the transport from and to the Netherlands are concerned. 
Moreover, 260,000 florins (£21,666 13s. 4d.) per year is guaranteed to the company 
lor the transport of the foreign mails, calculated according to the payment (by 
foreign postal administration) of 2 francs per kilogram of letters and 25 centimes 
per kilogram of other packets (except articles of the parcel post). The amount 
received in excess of the 260,000 florins (£21,666 13s. 4d.) for the transport of the 
foreign mails is shared by the company with the State. 

*The accelerated passage was commenced in April, 1895, so that now the sum 
guaranteed per journey amounts to 4,000 florins (£333 68. 8d,). 
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Royal West Indian Mail Service, — Transportation extends from Amsterdam to 
Paramaribo and Cnra^ao. Duration of agreement nntil March 28, 1896. 

The company enjoys for the transport of the letter and parcel post 36, 000 florins 
(£3,000) a year. 

The ten-year contract which expired on March 28, 1894, has, awaiting the con- 
clusion of a new agreement, been prolonged to March 28, 1896. 

MEMORANDUM TO SUPPLEMENT THE STATISTICS OP THE DEPARTMENT OP WATER- 
STAAT, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRIES. 

The payments to the steam packet companies Nederland and Rotterdam Lloyd 
for the transport of mails are defrayed one half by the postal administration of 
the Netherlands and the other half by that of the Netherlands-Indies. 

For 1894 there was paid by both administrations together to — 





Nether- 
lands 
currency. 


English 
currency. 


TTiA Nnflnrland . . . 


Florins. 
124,800 
123,468 


£ 8. d. 
10,400 


Th« Rf^tterclftm Tiloyd .... , 


10,288 11 8 






Total 


248,283 


20,688 11 8 







A contract is also concluded with both companies for the transport of postal 
parcels. 

The postal administration of the Netherlands pays the expenses of the transport 
on the outward journeys and the postal administration of the Netherland-Indies 
the expenses of transport on the homeward journeys. 

For 1894 there was paid by both administrations together to— 



Nether- 
lands 
currency. 



Ensrlish 
currency. 



The Nederland 

The Rotterdam Lloyd 

Total 




14,060 



£ 8. d. 
610 
664 3 4 



1,173 6 8 



Moreover, contracts are concluded by the colonial department with both com- 

Cies for the transt)ort of Government passengers and troops from the Nether- 
is to India and vice versa, as well as for the transport of Government goods 
from the Netherlands to India, and of Government produce from India to the 
Netherlands. 

A contract is also concluded by the colonial department with the ''Koninklijke 
West Indische Maildienst " (Royal West Indian Mail Service) for the transport of 
Government passengers and troops from the Netherlands to Surinam and Curagao, 
and vice versa. 

N4V 98 12 
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Statement of payments by the Oovemments of Nethei^lands, India, and Curagao to 

steam packet companies. 



CompBJoj and lines for which the subsidy is 
granted. 


Number of obligatory 
journeys. 


Subsidies for 

ioal mile navi- 
gated. 


Nether- 
land cur- 
rency. 


English 

cur- 
rency. 


Eoninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappid (Royal 
Steam Packet Company), established at Am- 
sterdam: (6) 

1. Batavia-PadanflT-Atcheen, and return 

2. Padang-Nias-Atcheen, and return 

8. Batavia-Sineaporef and return 


Once every fortnight 

Once every 4 weeks 

Once every fortnight 

Once every 4 weeks 

do 


Fl. c. 
1 60 
7 00 

10 00 
7 00 

7 00 

8 00 
1 60 

10 00 
•5 00 

11 40 

12 60 
16 00 
20 00 

(c) 


£ 8. d. 
2 6 
11 8 
16 8 


4. Batavia-Banka-Palembang-Djambif and 

return. 

5. Batavia-Banka-Bionw-Deli-Edi, and re- 


11 8 
11 8 


turn. 
6. Batayla-Billiton-PontlanAk, and return 


do 


13 4 


7. Batavia-Samarang-Soerabaya, and re- 


Once a week ... 


2 6 


turn. 
8. Boerabaya-Bandjermasin-Koetei (Bor- 


Once a month 


16 8 


neo), and return. 
9. Soerabaya-Macasser-Moluccas, and re- 
turn, 
in^ MacAf^fler-ITnTidArl, and i^tnrTi , ^. 


Once every 4 weeks 

do 


8 4 
19 




do 


1 10 


12. Amboina-Banda-New Guinea, and return, 
la Amboina-Temate-New Guinea, and re- 
turn. 
Red D Line of steamships, of New York: 

Cura^o-New York and Curacao-Venezuela 
(Por to Cabello, Laguayra, andMaracaibo). 


Once every 8 weeks 

Once every 12 weeks 

On an average of 3 times 
a month, or about 36 
journeys a year. 


16 
1 16 8 

(c) 



a The number of miles (a geographical mile of 15 to a degree is eNOual to 4 nautical miles) navi- 

Sated, for which subsidies were granted, amounted to: In 1891, 90,^, for which was paid 660,601 
orins (£64,217 lis. 8d.); in 1892, ^,632, for which was paid 671,018 florins (£55,918 Ss. 4dT; in 1^ 
94.987, for which was paid 696,643 florins (£68,063 Us. 8d.); in 1894, 94,168, for which was paid 
666,836 florins (£64,736 dsTsd.). 

6 Duration of the agreement fifteen years, commencing from January 1, 1891, to December 31, 
1905, inclusive. 

cFor the conveyance of the mails 100 florins ^£8 6s. 8d.) a month, or 1,200 florins (£100) a year, 
is paid by the colony of Curagao. 

The conveyance of Government passengers is undertaken for the following 
prices per geographical mile: 



English 

cur- 
rency. 



First class... 

Second dass. 

Minimum 

Third class.. 

" M^JTilTnTiTTn 

Fourth class. 



The tariff for the conveyance of Government goods amounts, with the excep- 
tion made for money and goods of great value, of great v^eight, or of large dimen- 
sions, etc., to 16 centimes (S^d.) per kojang and per geographical mile. 
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RUSSIA. 
[From report to the British Government.] 

17. Subsidies Granted by the Russian Government to Steamship 

Companies. 

(A) — Lines of steamers plying in Rtissian vxiters, 

1. The AmtiT Basin Steamship Company (on the Amnr, east Siberia). Term 
of concession, fifteen years. Annual subsidy, payable from 1892 to 1901 in shape of 
mileage, 183,532 rubles 50 kopecks, with a decrease on the yearly subsidy of 5 i)er 
cent from 1902 to 1906. 

The company undertakes to maintain steam communication along the Shilka, 
and on the Amur River from Stretinsk to Nikolaiyeff and back again, every ten 
days at least, and also along the Ussuri River and on Hanka Lake, from Haba- 
rovka to Kamen-Rybolova. 

2. The Caucasus and Mercury Company (working on the Caspian). For main- 
tenance of steam communication between Caspian ports, 275,400 rubles; for fifteen 
years, from 1884 to 1899, additional mileage allowance on Krasnovedsk and Mlk- 
hailovsk lines, 17,570 rubles 90 kopecks. 

3. The Kiachta Steamship Company. For maintenance of regular steam com- 
munication and boats on Lake Baikal. Annual subsidies: 

(a) For runs between Listvenichi and Mysovo, and provisionally to Bllukova 
and Boyarsk, at the rate of 21 rubles 85 kopecks per verst, or 296 rubles per run 
(78 runs), 23,088 rubles. 

(5) For Buns from Listvenichi to mouth of Upper Angara, at 1 ruble 55 kopecks 
per verst, or 2,170 rubles per run (5 runs), 10,850 rubles; total, 33,938 rubles. 
Payable during twelve years, from 1890. 

4. Fedorof 's steamer (on Bosphor- Vostochny Gulf) . For regular runs between 
Vladivostok and Russki Island; subsidy, 6,000 rubles per annum. 

5. The White Sea-Murman Line of steamers (working in White and Arctic 
seas). Annual subsidy, 80,000 rubles per annum, to continue to January, 1896, 
when a new arrangement with the Government will come into operation. In 
order to enable the company to maintain more frequent communication with the 
ports of the White Sea and Arctic Ocean, as also witti Nova Zembla, it has been 
found necessary to increase and improve the steamers of this line. For this pur- 
pose the company will issue new shares, and the Government acquires them to the 
amount of 620,000 rubles, of which 339,000 rubles are payable to the company in 
1895 and the balance in 1896. 

6. Petchora steamer (working between mouth of Petchora and Archangel). 
Term of concession, navigation season of 1895: 

(a) For two or three voyages between Archangel and Kuya, on the Petchora, 
for each of the two first voyages, there and back, a Government subsidy of 3,750 
rubles, or 10,000 rubles in case a third voyage is made. Carriage of 24,()00 pounds 
of cargo, at 20 kopecks per pound, guaranteed by the Government. 

(b) For six to eight voyages between Kuya and Shugrova, on the River Pet- 
chora, a payment by the Government of about 1 ,000 rubles for each voyage. 
Total amount of suDsidy under this head not to exceed 10,000 rubles. Concession 
may be renewed for season of 1896. 

(B) — Companies whose ships vi^t foreign ports, 

1. The Black Sea Navigation Company (plying in the Black Sea and to Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, and the Levant) . For fixed services, subsidy payable for 
fifteen years from 1891 to 1905, inclusive, a sum annually of 616,000 rubles. 

2. The Black Sea and Danube Steamship Company (working between Odessa; 
on the Danube, and Reni, on the Pruth). Subsidies: 

Rubles. 

Odessa to Sistova, at the rate of 1 ruble 95 kopecks per mile 50, 332. 00 

Odessa to Ismail, at the rate of 1 ruble per nule 7, 938. 00 

Odessa to Reni and Kladova 54,691.60 

Total 112,961.60 

The mileage rate for runs between Odessa and Sistova is payable during twelve 
years (1886-1897) ; for runs between Odessa and Ismail, daring ten years (1888- 
1897), and for the runs between Reni and Kladova during ten years (1888-1897). 
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3. The volunteer fleet receives an annual subsidy of 600,000 rubles, and more- 
over, the Government defrays annually to the amount of above 200,000 rubles the 
cost of the passage of the vessels of this fleet through the Suez Canal. The con- 
cession of 600,000 rubles was granted for ten years from January, 1892, and on 
condition that the fleet should be during this term increased by four fast steamers 
of a burthen of not less than 8,000 tons each and two steam transports specially 
adapted for trading purposes. Th^ fleet is also subsidized to the extent of 17,600 
rubles per annum for keeping up regular steam communication between Vladi- 
vostok and the i)orts of Kamchatka and the Sea of Okhotsk. Their subsidy, orig- 
inally amounting only to 15,000 rubles, was increased in 1893 to 17,600 rubles, and 
granted for four years. 

4. Sheveleff's line of steamers (working on the North Pacific) for maintaining 
regjilar communication between the ports of the maritime region and Korean, 
Chinese, and Japanese ports, 150,000 rubles per annum. Duration of subsidy, ten 
years. 

The subsidy is calculated on an estimated mileage of 50,000 miles, at the rate of 
3 rubles per mile for the first five years, with an annual decrease of 10 per cent on 
the amount of subsidy during the next years. 

The Russian Government aJso subsidizes, to the extent of 3,600 rubles, the Rus- 
sian Journal of Navigation, published at St. Petersburg; and granted in 1893 to 
Count Keiserling 125,000 rubles for the purchase of steam vessels to be used as 
whalers in the North Pacific. 

The annual expenditure of the Russian Government in the shape of subsidies 
to steamship companies in Russia amounts at present to 2,362,743 rubles, or about 
£250,000. 

John Michell. 

St. Petersburg, July 11, 1895, 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
[From report to the British Qovemment.] 

18. Steamship Subsidies. 

Stockholm, September 9, 1896. 
My Lord: In reply to the circular of May 22, 1895, respecting bounties or sub- 
sidies on the construction or running of ships which may be granted in Sweden 
or Norway, I have the honor to inclose a report from the latter Kingdom, from 
which it will be seen that certain steamship lines receive subsidies apart from the 
amount granted for postal services. 

(1) For a daily service between Chrlstiansund and Frederikshavn, £7,705 10s. 
per annum, of which £3,261 are for postal service. 

(2) For a weekly service between Bergen, Haugesund, Stavanger, and Newcas- 
tle during summer, and between Stavanger and Newcastle during winter, £8,888 
16s., of which £1,388 are for postal service. 

(3) A weekly service between Bergen and Newcastle, touching at Haugesund 
and Stavanger during the tourist season, £3,333 per annum, of which £1,389 are 
for postal service. 

(4) For a weekly service between Trondhjem and Newcastle, £7,500, of which 
only £1,389 are for postal service. 

C5) From Norway to Spain a subvention is granted of £4,166 for a direct service. 
I have, etc., 

Spenser St. John. 

[Inclosiire.] 

August 22, 1895. 
Referring to the honored letter of the Bureau of the 17th instant, notice is 
given that from the public funds a contribution is granted to the following steam- 
ship routes to foreign ports: 

(a) For a daily service between Christiansund and Frederikshavn, 138,700 
kroner (£7,705 10s.) yearly. 

(b) For a weekly service between Bergen, Haugesund, Stavanger, and New- 
castle in summer, and between Stavanger and Newcastle in winter, 70,000 kroner 
(£3,888 16s.) yearly. 

(c) For a weekly service between Bergen and Newcastle, touching at Haugesund 
and Stavanger during the tourist season, 60,000 kroner (£3,833 5s.) yearly. 

(d) For a weeUy service between Trondhjem and Newcastle, 135,000 kroner 
(£7,500) yearly. 
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Of these amounts 80,000, 45,000, 35,000, and 110,000 kroner (£4,444 10s., £2,500, 
£1,944 98., £6,111 2s. ), respectively, are granted as direct subventions for the keep- 
ing up of the routes, while the remainder of the amount is granted as payment 
for the postal service executed. 

(c) For postal service between Christiania and Hamburg, about 10,000 kroner 
(£555 10s.) yearly. 

(/) For postal service between Christiansund &nd Hamburg, about 8,000 kroner 
(£444 8s.) yearly. 

There is granted also, as a State subvention for a direct route between Norway 
and Spain, a sum of 75,000 kroner (£4,166 12s.) yearly, which route, however, has 
at present no postal service. 

Stockholm, September 19, 1895, 
My Lord: With reference to Lord Kimberley's circular dispatch of May 22, 
1895, and to my dispatch of the 9th instant, I have the honor to inclose a transla- 
tion of a report referring to the question of bounties granted in Sweden on the con- 
struction and running of ships, which I received this morning from the Swedish- 
Norwegian foreign office. 

From this document it will be seen that, beyond the right accorded to ship- 
builders of importing certain materials free of duty, no bounties are granted on 
the construction of ships. Nor are any subsidies paid now for the maintenance of 
steamship lines during the greater part of the year, but during the winter a sum 
of £11 2s. 3d. is paid to the Gotland Steamship Company for every journey accom- 
plished from Stockholm to Wisby and back. 

I have, etc., Spenser St. John. 

REPORT. 

I have the honor to report that since the tax on ships has been repealed, support 
or protection to Swedish shipbuilding is only granted in so far that the owners of 
Swedish wharves or shipbuilding yards have the right, under certain conditions, 
to a restitution of the duties on certain materials used in shipbuilding; 

That the subsidy granted to the Westervik-Libau Packet Company, as men- 
tioned in my last report, for the maintenance of a regular steamboat connection 
with Wester vik and Libau, touching at Wisby, has ceased to be granted since the 
autumn of 1891 ; 

And that at present, with the exception of subsidies granted for postal service 
and for other special objects, the only bounty accorded to steamship lines is that 
paid during the vnnter to the Gotland Steamship Company for the maintenance 
of a regular service for passengers and cargo between Wisby and Stockholm, by 
which a sum of 200 kroner (£11 2s. 3d.) is granted for every double journey accom- 
plished between the 15th of November and the 15th of the following April. 

DENMARK. 
[Prom report to the British Qovemmen/"'" 

19. Steamship Subsidies. 

Copenhagen, September 20, 1895. 

Sir: You were good enough to inquire, in a note dated 26th May last, what 
changes have taken place in Denmark since the 6th of February, 1889, in the 
subsidies granted in aid of the construction and running of ships. 

1 hasten to state, in reply, that nothing is changed with respect to the construc- 
tion of ships; no subsidy of any kind is granted in aid. With respect to aid in 
the running of ships, 1 beg to state that the subvention granted to the Esbjerg- 
Parkeston Line has been changed, so that the company called *' Forenede Damp- 
skibsselskab" (United Steamship Company), whic^ manages this line, no longer 
receives from the State a fixed monthly sum as it did formerly, but an indemnity 
on the reduction of the rate to be paid on the transport of butter, fish, and other 
commodities. This indemni ty amounted last year to 189,825 kroner 27 ore (£10,546). 

The GjeOser-Wamemunde Line is also subventioned by Denmark, which pays a 
yearly sum of 80,000 ring, that is, 71,200 kroner (£3,955), for its maintenance to 
the management of the Mecklenburg State railways. 

Mention must also be iQade of the lines between Copenhagen and the islands of 
Faroe and Iceland and between Copenhagen and the town of Malmo. The first 
of these lines receives 40,000 kroner (£2,222) and the second 4,380 kroner (£243) 
annually. 

I avail, etc., Reedtz Thott, 
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[Inclosnre 2 in No. 6.] 

The Danish Gk>vemment granted no subsidies on the construction of ships in 
1889 and 1895. 

Subsidies granted hy the Danish Oovemment on the running of ships, 1889, 



To the Esbjerg-Parkeston Line* per annum 

Special subsidy to Esbjerg-Parkeston Line for the transport of swine. 
To the Warnemttnde-Kroghage Line 

Total annual subsidies, 1889 



Danish 
currency. 



Kroner. 
150.000 
96,000 
35,600 



221,600 



English 
currency. 



£8.333 
2.000 
1.977 



12.3i0 



Subsidies granted hy the Danish Oovemment on the running of ships, 1894^96, 



TotheEsbjerflT-Parkeston Line, 1894 (as a bounty proportional to the cost 

of the f reignt of dairy produce and of flsh earned to Enghmd ) 

To the Warnemilnde Line 

To the line between Copenhagen and FftrOe and Iceland 

To the line between Copenhagen and town of Malm(} 

Total annual subsidies, 1889 

Total annual subsidies, 1894 

Increase in subsidies since 1889 , 



Danish 
currency. 



Kroner. 

189.826 

71.200 

40,000 

4,380 



221,600 
305,405 



83,805 



English 
currency. 



£10,516 
8.955 

'243 



12.310 
16,966 



4,656 



[Translation.] 

Copenhagen, September ^5, 1895. 
Sir: In continuation of my note of the 20th instant respecting Subventions 
granted by Denmark in aid of the running of ships, I have the honor to inform 
you that I have just learned that besides the subventions mentioned in that note 
the State pays, since the budget of 1892-93, an annual sum of 50,000 kroner (£2,777) 
to the United Steamship Company in aid of the line between BLallundborg and 
Aarhus. 

I have, etc., H. Leon. 

(For the Minister.) 
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COMMERCE AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 

20. British Report. 

Return showing aggregate naval expenditure on seagoing force; aggregate revenue; 
aggregate tonnage of mercantile marine; annual clearances of shipping in the 
foreign trade; annual clearances of shipping in the coasting trade; annual value 
of imports by sea^ including bullion and specie and transshipment trade; and 
annual value of exports by sea, including bullion and specie and transshipment 
trade of various countries, for the year 1896, 

[Note.— Where it has not been possible to give the particulars for 1896, the figures for the latest 
year available have been shown.] 



Countries. 



Aggregate 
naval ex- 
penditure 

on sea- 
going force. 



Aggregate 
revenue. 



Aggre- 
gate ton 
nageof 
mercan- 
tile ma- 
rine. 



Annual 
clear- 
ances of 

foreign 
trade. 



Annual 
clear- 
ances of 
shipping 

in the 

coasting 

trade. 



Annual 
value of 
imports by 
sea, includ- 
ing bullion 
and specie 
and trans- 
shipment 
trade. 



Annual 
value of 
exports by 
sea, includ- 
ing bullion 
and specie 
and trans- 
shipment 
trade. 



British Empire: 
United King- 
dom. 



India. 



£ 

a21,264,377 
(1885-96) 



de312,844 
(1805-96) 



£ 

101,974,000 
(Year end- 
ed Mar. 
31,1896) 
/55,9(W,045 
(Year end- 
e-i Mar. 
31,1896) 



Ton8. 
69,000,282 

(1896) 



Tons, 

42,984,963 

(1896) 



Tons. 
c48,610,092 

(1896) 



flr46,735 

(1896) 



;i 4,098,561 
(Year 
ended 
Mar. 
31,1896) 



/i 13,356,084 
(Year 
ended 
Mar. 31, 
1896) 



480,607,000 
(1896) 



49,049,860 
(Year end- 
ed Mar. 
31,1896) 



£ 
341.551,000 

(1896) 



67,401,235 
(Year end- 
ed Mar. 
31,1896) 



a Of this total £20,643,278 was ordinary expenditure, and £721,099 was expenditure under the 
naval works act, 1895 (outside navy votes). 

6 Including the Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 

c Exclusive of the tonnage of vessels that cleared in ballast from London. 

d Expenditure in India converted into sterling at the official rate for the year of Is. 1^. the 
rupee. 

e Includes a contribution of £117,000 for Her Majesty's ships in Indian waters, and £59,600 for 
Her Majesty's ships and vessels for the naval defense of India. The balance represents expendi- 
ture on the Royal Indian Marine. The question as regards the contribution on account of Her 
Majesty's ships in Indian waters is now settled, and the payment on account of this service will 
be £100,000 annually untU 1900-1. 

/Converted at the rate of Is. 1.64d. to the rupee. The revenue stated for the year ended Mar. 
31, 1896 is apparently smaller than that for the year ended Mar. 31, 1894. This is not, however, 
practically the case, the difference arising from the rate of conversion, which, in the year 1894, 
was taken at the rate of Is. 4d., and in the year 1896 at Is. 1.64d. to the rupee. 

g In addition to the vessels registered under the imperial act of 1894 India owns some vessels of 
small tonnage, registered under the Indian Act X of 1841, exclusive of the tonnage of vessels 
below 100 tons. 

h Including native craft. 

Contributions toward the maintenance of Her Majesty's vessels for protection 
of floating trade in Australasian waters, as follows, for 1895-96: 

New South Wales £37,961 

Victoria 86,406 

South Australia 10,690 

Western Australia 2,490 

Tasmania 4,776 

The annual contribution is £126,000, payable in advance. It was apportioned 
amongst the various colonies on a population basis. 

Note.— The above particulars, with the exception of those for naval expendi- 
ture, which have been furnished by the Admiralty, have been extracted either from 
board of trade returns or from the official returns of the various colonies in the 
possession of the board of trade. 



New Zealand £20,813 

Queensland 13,503 



Total. 
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Appendix F, 

FISHERIES. 

FoUowing are statements bearing on the deep-sea fisheries of the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and Germany. They comprise: 

1. Statements and statistics fnrnished by the United States Fish Ck)mmissioner 
concerning American fisheries. 

2. Statements and statistics of the Canadian minister of marine and fisheries 
concerning Dominion fisheries, with British bounty law. 

3. Japanese law to encourage deep-sea fishing. Statistics are not available. 

4. Statement concerning sea fisheries of Germany. 

1. AMERICAN FISHERIES. 

The following statement of the number of fishermen in the United States for 
1898 is furnished by the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, pre- 
faced by the remark: 

" No canvass of the Pacific coast fisheries has been made since 1895. The num- 
ber of vessel fishermen given for that year, 2,058, should, however, be reduced to 
1,406, as the fur-seal fishery, abolished by Congress in 1897, reduced the number 
of men in the deep-sea fishery by 717. The number of boat fishermen for the 
Pacific coast necessarily remains unchanged. The figures relating to fishermen on 
the Great Lakes remain unchanged, no complete canvass of the fisheries of the 
Lakes having been made since 1893. 

'* For the Atlantic coast certain changes are necessary, as a new canvass of the 
fisheries of the South Atlantic and Gulf States has just been made. A canvass of 
the Middle and North Atlantic States is in progress, but the figures are not yet 
available. As to deejhsea fishermen of the North Atlantic, the mstinction is some- 
what arbitrary, as some very small vessels engaged in the lobster fishery frequently 
engage in the cod fishery." 

Coast and Oreat Lakes fishermen of the United States, 1898. 

Deep-sea fishermen (including whale, cod, mackerel, and halibut) : 

Pacific coast 1,341 

Atlantic coast 8,007 

Total 9,348 

Vessel fishermen, in full: 

Pacific coast (1895) 1,341 

Atlantic coast: 

New England (1889) 14,822 

Middle Atlantic (1891) 17,713 

South Atiantic (1897).... 876 

33,411 

Great Lakes (1893) 1,068 

Gulf (1897) 2,081 

Total (includes deep-sea fishermen) 37.896 

Number of boat fishermen: 

Pacific coast (1895) 11,439 

Atlantic coast: 

New England (1889) 12,295 

Middle Atlantic (1891) 54,906 

South Atlantic (1897) 13,459 

Great Lakes (1898) 7! 465 

Gulf (1897) 9,099 

Total 108,668 
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2. CANADIAN FISHING BOUNTIES. 

The following is an extract from the report of the Canadian minister of marine 
and fisheries for 1897: 

The payments made for this service are nnder the authority of act 54-55 Vic. , 
cap. 42, intituled: ''An act to encourage the development of the sea fisheries and 
the building of fishing vessels," which provides for the payment of the sum of 
$160,000 annually, under regulations to be made from time to time by the governor- 
general in council. 

The total number of claims received for the year 1895 was 14,727, being an 
increase of 231 as compared with 1894. 

The total number of claims paid during the year was 14,780, an increase of 430 
as compared with the previous year. 

The total amount of bounties paid in 1895 was $163,567.99, of which $76,182.99 
was paid to vessels and $87,385 to boats. 

The number of vessels which received bounty in 1895 was 907, with a tonnage of 
30,156 tons, being an increase of 8 vessels and 572 tons as compared with 1894. 

The number of boats on which bounty was paid was 13,873, and the number of 
boat fishermen who received bounty was 24,558, being an increase of 522 boats 
and 1,426 fishermen as compared with the previous year, 

FISHING-BOUNTY REGULATIONS. 

The following regulations established by order in council No. 2533, on the 24th 
of August, 1894, govern the payment of the bounty: 

1. Fishermen who have been engaged in deep-sea fishing for fish other than shell- 
fish, salmon, and shad, or fish taken in river or mouths of rivers, for at least 
three months, and have caught not less than 2,500 pounds of sea fish, shall be 
entitled to a bounty; provided always that no bounty shall be paid to men fishing 
in boats measuring less then 13 feet keel, and not more than three men (the owner 
included) will be allowed as claimants in boats under 20 feet. 

2. No bounty shall be paid upon fish caught in trap nets, pound nets, and weirs, 
nor upon fish caught in gill nets fished by persons who are pursuing other occu- 
pations than fishing, and who devote merely an hour or two daily to fishing these 
nets and are not, as fishermen, steadily engaged in fishing. 

3. Only one claim will be allowed in each season, even though the claimant may 
have fished in two vessels, or in a vessel and a boat or in two boats. 

4. The owners of boats measuring not less than 13 feet keel which have been 
engaged during a period of not less than three months in deep-sea fishing for fish 
other than shellfish, salmon, or shad, or fish taken in rivers or mouths of rivers, 
shall be entitled to a bounty on each such boat, 

5. Canadian registered vessels of 10 tons and upward (up to 80 tons) which have 
been exclusively engaged during a period of not less than three months in the catch 
of sea fish other than shellfish, salmon, or shad, or fish taken in rivers or mouths 
of rivers, shall be entitled to a bounty, to be calculated on the registered tonnage, 
one-half of which bounty shall be payable to the owner or owners and the other 
half to the crew, except in cases where one or more of the crew shall have failed 
to comply with the regulations, then such share or shares shall not be paid. 

6. The three months during which a vessel must have been engaged in fishing 
to be entitled to bounty shall commence on the day the vessel sails from port on 
her fishing voyage and end the day she returns to port from said voyage. 

7. Owners or masters of vessels intending to fish and claim bounty on their 
vessels must, before proceeding on a fishing voyage, procure a license from the 
nearest collector of customs or fishery overseer, said license to be attached to the 
claim when sent in for payment. 

8. Dates and localities of fishing must be stated in the claim, as well as the 
quantity and kinds of sea fish caught. 

9. Ages of men must be given. Boys under 14 years of age are not eligible as 
claimants. 

10. Claims must be sworn to as true and correct in all their particulars. 

11. Claims must be filed on or before the 30th of November in each year. 

12. Officers authorized to receive claims will supply the requisite blanks free of 
charge, and after certifying the same will transmit them to the department of 
marine and fisheries. 

13. No claim in which an error has been made by the claimant or claimants 
shall be amended after it has been signed and sworn to as correct. 

14. Any person or persons detected making returns that are false or fraudulent 
in any particular will be debarred from any further participation in the bounty 
and DQ prosecuted according to the utmost rigor of the law. 
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15. The amonnt of the bounty to be paid to fishermen and owners of boats and 
vessels will be fixed from time to time by the governor in council. 

16. From and after 1st January, 1895, all vessels fishing under bounty license 
are required to carry a distinguishing flag, which must be shown at all times dur- 
ing the fishing voyage at the main topmast head. The flag must be 4 feet square, 
in equal parts of red and white, joined diagonally from comer to corner. Any 
case of neglect to carry out this regulation reported to the department of marine 
and fisheries will entail the loss of the bounty unless satisfactory reasons are given 
for its noncompliance. 

The following particulars in connection with bounty payments show: 

1. That the bounty was established in 1882. 

2. The number of claims and fishermen paid per year are as follows: 



Year. 


Amount. 


Number 
of fisher- 
men rep- 
resented. 


Year. 


Amount. 


Number 
of fisher- 
men rep- 
resented. 


1882 


$11,972 
13,086 
12,468 
14,124 
14,900 
15,416 
15,599 
17,078 


29,932 
33,399 
31,297 
33,564 
33,523 
84,387 
34,887 
38,343 


1890 


$17,959 
18,506 
14,442 
13,635 
14,350 
14,780 


39,060 


1883 


1891 


38,859 


1884 


1892 

1893 


29,064 


1885 


28,013 


1886 


1894 


?^ ?^ 


1887 


1895 


3ai808 


1888 


Total 




1889 


208,315 


464,348 









3. The amount of bounty paid per year is as follows: 



Year. 


Amount. 


Year. 


Amount. 


1882 


$172,285.47 
130,344.85 
155,718.98 
161,539.39 
160,903.59 
163,757.92 
150,185.53 
158,526.54 


1890 


$158,241.01 


1883 


1891 


156,991.85 


1884 


1892 


159,752.14 


1885 


1893 


158,234.10 
160,066.80 


1886 


1894 


1887. 


1895 


163,567.99 


1888 


Total amount of bounty paid. 




1889 


2,210,016.16 







4. The proportion of bounty paid per head, on the basis of payments for each 
year: 

In 1882 vessels were paid at the rate of $2 per ton, one-half being payable to the 
owner and the other half to the crew. 

Boats were paid on the basis of $5 per man, one-fifth of which went to the owner 
and four-fifths to the men. 

In 1883 the rate to vessels was $2 per ton, and paid as in 1882. The basis of pay- 
ment to boats was $2.50 per man, one-fifth of which was paid to the owner and 
four-fifths to the men. 

In 1884 vessels were paid $2 per ton, as in 1882 and 1883, and owners of boats 
were paid as follows: 

On boats from 14 feet keel to 18 feet keel $1.00 

On boats from 13 feet keel to 25 feet. keel 1.50 

On boats from 25 feet keel upward 2.00 

Boat fishermen, each 3.00 

In 1885 vessels were paid $2 per ton, as in previous years. The rate to boats 
was the same as in 1884. with the admission of boats measuring 13 feet keel. Boat 
fishermen, $3 each. 

In 1886 and 1887 the rate to vessels and boats remained the same as in 1885. 

In 1888 vessels were paid at the rate of $1.50 per ton, one-half to the owner and 
one- half to the crew, as formerly. Boats remained the same as in 1885, 1886, and 
1887, and boat fishermen $3 each. 

In 1889 the rate to vessels remained the same as in 1888. Owners of boats were 
paid $1 per boat and boat fishermen $3 per man. These rates also formed the basis 
of payments for the years 1890 and 1891. 

In 1892 vessels were paid at the rate of $3 per ton, divided between the owners 
and the crew in accordance with the regulations. Owners of boats were paid $1 
per boat and boat fishermen $3 each. 
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In ISOSthe rate paid to vessels was $2.90 per ton, while the rate paid to the owners 
of boats and to boat fishermen remained the same as in 1892. 

In 1894 vessels were paid at the rate of $2.70 per ton. The rate to boats was the 
same as has been paid since 1889, viz, $1 per boat to the owner thereof, and $3 each 
to boat fishermen. 

In 1895 vessels were paid at the rate of $2.60 per ton. Owners of boats received 
$1 per boat and boat fishermen $3 per man. 

The total number of vessels to which bounty was paid since 1882 is 11,418, with 
a tonnage of 423,465 tons, the number of crew receiving bounty being 88,067. 
Average number of men per vessel is 8. 

The total number of boats paid is 196,772 and boat fishermen 376,281. Average 
number of men per boat, 2. 

5. The highest bounty paid per head to vessel fishermen was $21.75, in 1893; the 
lowest 83 cents. 

The highest bounty paid per head to boat fishermen was $4, the lowest being $2. 

The general average paid per head is $4.75. 



Dominion fisheries. 



Year. 



Vessels. 



No. Tonnage. Value. 



Boats. 



No. 



Value. 



Total of 
capital in- 
vested 



Number 

of men in 

vessels. 



Number 

of men in 

boats. 



1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



1,183 
1,181 
1,120 
1,140 
1,198 
1,182 
1,177 
1,133 
1,168 
1,137 
1,100 
1,069 
1,027 
9C8 
1,104 
1,178 
1,221 



173 



106 

r47 
r28 

t05 
$45 
J47 

m 
m 
m 

i05 

m 



25,616 
25,266 
26,108 
26,477 
25,825 
24,287 
28,472 
28,187 
28,092 
27,384 
29,655 
29,803 
30,438 
30,513 
31,508 
34,102 
34,268 



10 
37 
.86 
'27 
567 
45 
116 
»53 
110 
146 
115 
172 
.00 
189 

e7 



014,531 
936,582 
113,049 
767,985 
120,627 
014,663 
697,459 
814,295 
748,840 
863,005 
750,151 
372,641 
376,186 
647,835 
681,557 
439,116 
253,848 



8,818 
8,757 
8,369 
8,498 
9.966 
9,968 
9,539 
8.927 
8,911 
9,574 
9,621 
8,726 
8,666 
8,330 

9^526 
9,804 



52,577 
51,900 
60,679 
52,785 
52,269 
61,854 
63,282 
63,073 
66.247 
63,109 
55,382 
65,000 
56,909 
66,348 
68,854 
61,194 
61,630 



3. JAPANESE PISHING BOUNTIES. 

Following is the text of the Japanese law for encouraging deep-sea fishing, 
which went into effect April, 1898. 

Article 1. A sum of not more than 150,000 yen ($75,000) annually shall be dis- 
bursed by the treasury for the purpose of encouraging deep-sea fishing. 

Art. 2. Only vessels registered as Japanese vessels and actually owned by Jap- 
anese subjects, or by commercial companies of which the members and sharehold- 
ers are all Japanese subjects, and only vessels engaged in fishing operations in 
accordance with provisions of imperial ordinance shall be entitled to receive 
bounties under this law. 

Art. 3. The vessels entitled to receive bounties according to the preceding arti- 
cle may be either of wood or of iron, and their registered tonnage must be, in the 
case of steamers, at least 100 tons, and in the case of sailing vessels, at least 60 
tons; they must comply with the equipment regulations to be issued by the min- 
ister of state for agriculture and commerce, and at least four-fifths of their crews 
must consist of Japanese subjects. 

Art. 4. Persons who desire to receive for their vessels a bounty for deep-sea 
fishing must obtain the preliminary approval of the minister of state for agricul- 
ture and commerce. * 

Art. 5. The minister of state for agriculture and commerce may, when he deems 
that persons applying for bounty under the provisions of the second article are 
fully qualified, determine the kind of fishing to be engaged in and the places for 
carrying it on, and may grant a bounty for a period of not more than nve years, 
according to the following scale: 

(a) Sfeamer«.— Five yen per ton annually: Provided^ That when the registered 
tonnage exceeds 850 tons the rate of bounty shall not be increased accordingly. 

(b) Sailing vessels,— Five yen per ton annually: Provided, That when the regis- 
tered tonnage exceeds 200 tons the rate of bounty shall not be increased accord- 
ingly. 
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(c) Crew.— Ten yen annually per man: Provided, That this shall not apply to 
crews exceeding the number fixed by imperial ordinance and younger than 16 
years. 

Art. 6. Should a vessel to which bounty has been granted fail to engage in deep- 
sea fishing for five months or more in a year during the bounty period the bounty 
shall be withheld for that year. 

Art. 7. The following vessels shall not be entitled for bounty: 

(a) Foreign- built vessels older than 5 years at the time of registry after the 
enforcement of this law. 

(6) Vessels 15 years old or upwards. 

Art. 8. The minister of state for agriculture and commerce may cause persons 
who are in receipt of bounty to make investigations on deep-sea fishing, or place 
on their vessels students for training in deep-sea fishing. 

Art. 9. Persons who shall have obtained bounty according to the provisions of 
article 5, or their successors, shall not be allowed to sell, exchange, donate, or 
mortgage their vessels during the bounty period or during the period of three years 
after the conclusion of their deep-sea fishing: Provided, however. That this article 
shall not apply to vessels on account of which the bounty has been returned, or to 
vessels rendered unfit for navigation by natural calamity or some other unavoidable 
cause, or to vessels that have obtained permission of the minister of state for agri- 
culture and commerce. 

Art. 10. The minister of state for agriculture and commerce may, whenever 
necessary, disburse a sum of money, not exceeding one-tenth of the amount men- 
tioned in article 1, to defray expenses for inspecting deep-sea fishing operations, 
or for maintaining students for training in deep-sea fishing. 

Art. 11. Persons who shall have obtained bounty for deep-sea fishing by fraud, 
or shall violate the provisions of article 9, shall be liable to imprisonment for a 
period of from six months to three years, and to a fine of from 100 yen to 500 yen, 
and shall further be required to return the bounty money received. Persons who 
shall attempt, but not consummate, the above offenses, shall be dealt with under 
the provisions of the penal code relating to attempted crimes. 

Art. 12. The provisions of the criminal code relating to manifold crimes shall 
not be applicable to offenders against this law. 

Art. 13. The minister of state for agriculture and commerce may suspend the 
bounty in the case of persons who shall violate the provisions of this law or any 
regulations to be issued in accordance with this law. 

Art. 14. The above punitive provisions shall, in the case of commercial com- 
panies, be applicable to such members or managers who are responsible for the 
business of the companies and who shall have committed the acts prohibited in the 
foregoing articles. 

Art. 15. This law shall go into operation from the first day of the fourth month 
of the thirty-first year of Meiji (April 1, 1898) , and shall remain in force for fifteen 
years. 

Art. 16. The detailed regulations for the enforcement of this law shall be deter- 
mined by the minister of state for agriculture and commerce. 

4. SEA FISHERIES OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

According to a report of the French consul at Dusseldorf , the first steam fishing 
vessel made its appearance in the North Sea in 1885, and for three years was the 
only one of its kind. But the results of its operations were so satisfactory that in 
1887 three others were added to the list, and in 1890 the number of steam fishing 
vessels in the German fisheries had risen to sixteen. At the present time, thirteen 
years from the commencement of the industry, Germany possesses 117 steam fish- 
ing vessels, manned by 1,185 men, and belonging to shipowners or companies with 
a total capital of 12,000,000 marks. 

The majority of them, about 82, belong to the basin of the Weser, viz, 38 to 
Bremerhaven, 32 to Gestemunde, and 12 to Bremen. The basin of the Elbe luis 
24, and those of the Elms and Jade some few less. They are constructed of iron, 
defy bad weather, and continue their operations unceasingly. 

The trips usually last eight days. One hundred and fifteen of these vessels are 
furnished with trawl nets about 36 meters long, each capable of holding 150 hun- 
dredweight of fish, and which are raised every six or eight hours, according to 
the results. The takes vary from 100 to 300 hundredweight, and there have been 
hauls of 400 and even 600 hundredweight. The fish is first cleaned, then salted 
and packed. Twelve of these vessels have recently been fitted with apparatus for 
the preparation of cod-liver oil. 

The German fisheries fieethas, besides, 446 sailing vessels, manned by 2,318 men. 
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The reasons of the rapid development of the German sea fisheries is to be found 
in the substitution of steamers for sailing vessels and of trawl nets for drift nets. 
To these may be added the encouragement of all kinds given by the State, not 
only in reduced freights and increased facilities on the railway, but also in the 
granting of bounties and in the construction of fishing harbors. To this latter 
object alone a sum of 13,000,000 marks has been devoted, permitting of the open- 
ing of the harbors of Nordeney (1889), Norddeich (1892), Qestemunde (1896), 
Nordenheim (1897), and Altona, which is not yet completed. 

The results of this development can not be long in making themselves apparent. 
While in 1888 the value of fish sold by auction at Altona, Hamburg, and Geste- 
munde was only £49,429, it reached seven years later the sum of £285,932. At the 
market of Bremerhaven the sales were valued at £15,492 in 1892 and £36,727 in 
1895. At Gestemunde the hauls, which weighed only 5,864 hundredweight in 1888, 
ran to 274,950 hundredweight in 1895. These figures are not quite representative 
of the total catch of fish, as there is much sold privately at certain places besides 
that which is disposed of by auction. 



Appendix G. 

TONNAGE TAX— COLLECTIONS AND LAW. 

The following tables show the tonnage taxes collected for the fiscal year. By 
the act of June 26, 1884, the expense of maintaining the Marine-Hospital Service — 
which cares for sick and disabled seamen of American and foreign vessels, as well 
as exercises on behalf of the Federal Government quarantine powers, much 
increased by the legislation of recent years— is borne out of the receipts of tonnage 
taxes. 

The tax is levied on the net tonnage of vessels coming from foreign ports, and 
is required for five successive entries. For twelve months, dating fiom the first 
payment of the tax, all entries of a vessel after the fifth are exempt from tonnage 
tax. For convenience of general reference, the provisions of the eleventh and 
twelfth sections of the act of June 19, 1886, regulating tonnage taxes, are again 
reproduced: 

"Sec. 11. That section fourteen of 'An act to remove certain burdens on the 
American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign-carrying ti*ade, 
and for other purposes,* approved June twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred an^ eighty- 
four, be amended so as to read as follows: 

** 'Sec. 14. That in lieu of the tax on tonnage of thirty cents per ton per annum 
imposed prior to July first, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, a duty of three 
cents per ton, not to exceed in the aggregate fifteen cents per ton in any one year, 
is hereby imposed at each entry on all vessels which shall be entered in any port 
of the United States from any foreign port or place in North America, Central 
America, the West India Islands, the Bahama Islands, the Bermuda Islands, or 
the coast of South America bordering on the Caribbean Sea, or the Sandwich 
Islands, or Newfoundland; 

*' *And a duty of six cents per ton, not to exceed thirty cents per ton per annum, 
is hereby imposed at each entry upon all vessels which shall be entered in the 
United States from any other foreign ports, not, however, to include vessels in 
distress or not engaged in trade: 

^ '* 'Provided, That the President of the United States shall suspend the collec- 
tion of so much of the duty herein imposed on vessels entered from any foreign 
port as may be in excess of the tonnage and light-house dues or other equivalent 
tax or taxes imposed in said port on American vessels by the government of the 
foreign country in which such port is situated, and shall, upon the passage of this 
act, and from time to time thereafter as often as it may become necessary by 
reason of changes in the laws of the foreign countries above mentioned, indicate 
by proclamation the ports to which such suspension shall apply, and the rate or 
rates of tonnage duty, if any, to be collected under such suspension: 

''* Provided furtliery That such proclamation shall exclude from the benefits of 
the suspension herein authorized tne vessels of any foreign country in whose ports 
the fees or dues of any kind or nature imposed on vessels of the United States, or 
the import or export duties on their cargoes, are in excess of the fees, dues, or 
duties impoised on the vessels of such country or on the cargoes of such vessels. 

** * But this proviso shall not be held to be inconsistent with the special regulation 
by foreign coantries of duties and other charges on their own vessels, and the car- 
goes thereof, engaged in their coasting trade, or with the existence between such 
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cotmtries and other States of reciprocal stipulations founded on special conditions 
and equivalents, and thus not within the treatment of American vessels under the 
most-favored-nation clause in treaties between the United States and such countries. 

" * And sections forty-two hundred and twenty- three and forty-two hundred and 
twenty-four, and so much of section forty- two hundred and nineteen of the Revised 
Statutes as conflicts with this section, are hereby repealed.' 

*'Sec. 12. That the President be, and hereby is, directed to cause the govern- 
ments of foreign countries which, at any of their ports, impose on American ves- 
sels a tonnage tax or light-house dues, or other equivalent tax or taxes, or any 
other fees, charges, or dues, to be informed of the provisions of the preceding sec- 
tion, and invited to cooperate with the Government of the United States in abol- 
ishing all light-house dues, tonnage taxes, or other equivalent tax or taxes on, and 
also all other fees for official services to, the vessels of the respective nations 
employed in the trade between the ports of such foreign country and the ports of 
the United States." 

From time to time, by proclamation of the President, vessels from the following 
ports, islands, and countries are exempt from tonnage taxes: 

Aspinwall and Panama, United States of Colombia; island Montserrat. West 
Indies; Ontario; and San Juan and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico; January 31, 1885; 
Grey town, Nicaragua, February 26, 1885; island of Trinidad, West Indies, April 
7, 1885; Boca del Toro, September 9, 1885. 

Ail ports in Europe of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and free ports in Dutch 
East Indies, April 22, 1887. 

Guadeloupe, April 16, 1888; Island of Tobago, December 2, 1891; Grenada, May 
2, 1894. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, July 19, 1898. 

The tonnage tax collected during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, amounted 
to $846,771.06. The collections during the ten previous fiscal years have been: 



Year. 


Amount. 


Year. 


Amount. 


1897 


1731,770 
544,255 
523,345 
539,028 
539,233 


1892 


1636,012 
565,471 


1896 


1891 


1895 


1890..... 


565,474 


1894 


1889 


477,032 


1893 » 


1888 


491,205 









Tonnage tax collected and nationality of vessels paying the same during the 
fiscal year endued June 30 ^ 1898, 





Three cents per ton. 


NationaUty. 


Sailing vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Total. 




Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


United States 


2,791 
2,162 
50 
15 
15 
31 
6 


$22,577.23 

12,104.75 

1,253.67 

694.06 

270.69 

357.72 

71.97 


729 

981 

293 

28 

1 

47 

2 

5 

2 

9 

2 


$14,675.84 

25,450.39 

7,184.85 

950.70 

13.80 

2,079.51 

115.08 

296.10 

158.55 

201.69 

85.44 


3,520 

3,143 

343 

43 

16 

78 

8 

5 

10 

10 

3 

10 


$37,263.07 


Great Britain 


37 555 14 


Norway . -. - . . 


8,438.52 

1,544.76 

284 49 


Germany 


Italy 


Spain 


2,437.23 
187 05 


Sweden 


Austria 


296.10 


France 


8 

1 

1 

10 


100.14 

11.52 

1.89 

117.45 


258 69 


Denmark 


213.21 


Holland 


87.33 


Russia 


117.45 


Belgium 








Portu^l 


2 
33 

1 


54.33 

997.83 

2.07 






2 
44 

1 


64.33 


Hawaiian Islands _ 


11 


571.95 


1,669.78 
2.07 


Mexico 


Chile 








Ni'^araguft . 


1 


29.88 






1 


29.88 


Japan "T 








Haiti 


3 

1 


16.65 
14.67 






8 
8 
8 
5 


16.65 


Argentine Republic 

Brazil 


2 
8 
5 


6.24 
20.76 
84.35 


20.91 
20.76 


Colombia 






84.35 


Greece 








UrufiTuav 




























Total 


5,131 


38,576.52 


2,120 


51,845.25 


7,251 


90,421.77 
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Tonnage tax collected and nationality of vessels paying the same during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, i.99<9— Continued. 





Six cents per ton. 


NatiomOity. 


Sailiu 


g vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Total. 




Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


United States 


808 

667 

510 

156 

254 

27 

47 

11 

42 

15 

23 

84 


$14,807.49 

59,280.20 

25,887.12 

12,324.18 

11,692.56 

1,054.08 

2,204.52 

418.86 

3,108.56 

526.86 

1,616.22 

3,972.12 


59 

8,617 

129 

444 

6 

117 

5 

40 

92 

99 

51 

1 

67 

20 

5 


$11,274.86 

455.986.04 

12,745.26 

72,251.88 

576.66 

14,030.34 

570.12 

4,382.82 

12,242.22 

10,180.08 

4,82r.36 

72.84 

io,9ra.4o 

2,062.38 
623.04 


362 

4,284 

639 

600 

260 

144 

32 

51 

134 

114 

74 

85 

67 

64 

12 


$26,081.85 
515 166 2i 


Qreat Britain 


Norway 

Gtermany. 

Italy 


38,632.38 
84.576.06 
12,269.22 
15.084.42 
2,774.64 
4,801.68 
15,845 78 


Spain 

Sweden 


Austria 


Prance 


Denmark ... 

Holland 


10,706.94 
6,443.58 
4,044.96 

10,973.40 


Russia - 


Belg^inni . 




44 

7 


1,205.64 

724.98 


8,268.02 


Ha waiuui islands 


1,348.02 


Mexico 




Chile . 


9 


573.12 


1 


92.52 


10 


665 64 


Nicaragua - 




Japan - . 


1 


68.88 


15 


2,2r3.84 


16 


2,342.22 


Haiti 




Argentine Republic 

Brazil 

Colombia 


2 
2 


84.60 
100.06 






2 
4 


84.60 


2 


57.60 


157.68 


Greece , - . - 






5 


510.18 


5 

1 


510 18 


UrufiTuay 


1 


23.88 


23.88 










Total 


2,205 


139.618.95 


4.775 


615,682.44 


6,980 


755,801.39 








Total. 


NationaUty. 


Sailin 


g vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Grand total. 




Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


United States 

Great Britain 


3,094 

2,829 

560 

171 

269 

58 

53 

11 

50 

16 

24 

94 


$37,384 72 

71,334 95 

27,140.79 

12,918.24 

11,963.25 

1,411.80 

2,276.49 

418.86 

3,208.70 

538.38 

1,618.11 

4,089.57 


788 

4,598 

422 

472 

7 

164 

7 

45 
94 
108 
53 
1 

67 
20 
16 


$25,950.20 

481,386.43 

19,930.11 

73,202.58 

590.46 

16,109.85 

685.20 

4,678.92 

12,400.77 

10,381.77 

4,912.80 

72.84 

10,973.40 

2,062.88 

1,194.99 


3,882 

7,427 

962 

643 

276 

222 

60 

56 

144 

124 

77 

95 

67 

66 

56 

1 

10 
1 
16 
8 
5 
7 
5 
5 
1 


$63,334.92 

552,721.38 

47,070.90 


Norwegfian 




86,120.82 


Italy ...'. 

Spam 


12,553.71 
17,531.65 


Sweden. 


2,961.69 


Austria - 


5,097.78 


France 


15,604.47 


Denmark - 


10,920.15 


Holland 


6,530.91 


Russia -..- 


4,162.41 


Belfirium 


10,973.40 


Portugral -. 


46 
40 

1 
9 
1 
1 
3 
8 
2 


1,259.97 
1,722.81 
2.07 
573 12 
29.88 
68.88 
16.65 
99 27 
100.08 


8,822.35 


Hawafian Islands 

Mexico 


2,917.80 
2.07 


Chile 


1 


92.52 


665.64 


Nicaragua 


29.88 


Japan T. 


15 


2,273.84 


2.342.22 


Haiti 


16.65 


Argentine Republic 

Brazil 




2 
5 
5 
5 


6.24 

78.86 

84.35 

510.18 

...... 


105 51 

178.44 


Colombia 


84.35 


Greece ....... 






610.18 


Uruguay .-. - 


1 


23.88 


23.88 










Total 

Other rates 


7,336 


178,195.47 


6,895 


667,527.69 


14,231 

20 


845,728.16 
1,047.90 














Grand total ..... 










14,251 


846,771.06 
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Tonnage-tax collections at the various ports during the fiscal year ending June SO, 

1898, 



Porta. 



Number. Amount. 



Three cents. 



Six cents. 



Number. Amount. 



Number. Amount. 



Total. 



Alexandria 

Apalachicola 

Astoria 

Baltimore 

Bangor 

Barnstable 

Bath 

Beaufort, S.C 

Belfast 

Boston 

Brashear 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeton 

Bristol 

Brunswick 

Burlington, Vt 

Cape Vincent , 

Castine 

Cedar Keys 

Charleston 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Eastport -— 

Edgartown 

Ellsworth 

Eureka 

Fall River 

Femandina 

Gtdveston 

Gloucester 

Great Falls, Mont. 

Hartford 

Jacksonville 

Key West 

Los Angeles 

Machias 

Marblehead 

Mobile 

Newark 

New Bedford 

Newbem 

New Haven 

New London 

New Orleans 

Newport, R. I , 

Newport, Vt 

Newport News . . . 

New York 

Norfolk 

Ogdensburg 

Oswego 

Pensacola 

Perth Amboy 

Philadelphia 

Plattsburg 

Plymouth 

Port Huron , 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Greg 

Portsmouth 

Port Townsend — 

Providence , 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Sag Harbor 

Salem 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Savannah 

Shieldsboro 

Sitka 

St. Augustine 

St. Marys 

St. Paul 

Stonington 

Tampa 

WiUdoboro , 

Washington 

Wilmington, Del.. 
Wilmington, N.C. 

Wiscasset 

Totala 



6 

28 
30 

6 
19 
12 

1 

43 
785 

1 
27 



183.91 

%5.26 

9S2.86 

,268.71 

45.51 

80.70 

84.03 

38.10 

100.59 

;,277.71 

5.97 

133.57 



1, 
5, 

10, 

1. 

4; 



90, 



8.84 

1,611.87 

244.62 

486.98 

66.57 

22.41 

178.14 

135.06 

62.16 

970.86 

147.63 

129.81 

98.67 

41.25 

476.22 

1,884.77 

58.68 

190.84 

8.63 

187.47 

1,478.82 

218.88 

807.77 

80.36 

L, 784. 19 

288.58 

44.88 

6.24 

131.13 

23.25 

t, 176. 21 

59.88 

2.07 

492.12 

1,120.19 

438.30 

,660.80 

701.65 

862.77 

100.83 

;,061.84 

t, 203. 87 

2.97 

10.80 

081.81 

73.60 

221.25 

171.08 

211.23 

8.87 

33.90 

55.98 

389.13 

336.69 

815.50 

668.40 

186.68 

an. 53 

2.64 
21.27 
6.00 
80.45 
006.48 
489.80 
14.85 
80.27 
126.87 
178.50 
421.77 



1 

60 

124 

563 

15 

2 



132.28 

2,104.26 
18,139.58 
63,949.02 

1,104.60 
52.02 



19 


2,169.24 


345 


49,449.72 






1 


58.89 


234 


13,588.26 






6 


212.46 


86 


7,862.04 






1 
5 


32.34 
152.70 


2 


56.70 


50 
358 
15 


4,014.72 

88,086.02 

760.66 






9 

1 
5 


220.68 
62.76 
466.32 






141 
2 

8 


10,378.74 
176.04 
60.64 


1 


28.74 


609 


75,374.16 






198 

2.065 

116 


22,071.42 

260,707.38 

12,933.84 






321 

4 
611 


20,607.84 

188.40 

64,753.66 










87 


12,310.20 






131 
1 
2 


13,270.98 
37.92 

m.zst 










10 
271 
254 
108 

1 


978.02 

28,015.44 

16,534.38 

7,177.86 

9.84 


4 


147.18 






18 

1 


1,118.72 
JW.60 


62 
62 


6,744.18 
4,007.82 



6,980 



755,301.39 



$116.19 

2,450.62 

14,061.93 

68,201.73 

1,150.11 

132.72 

84.08 

2,207.34 

100.60 

66,727.43 

5.97 

133.57 

58.89 

8.84 

15,099.63 

244.62 

486.93 

279.08 

22.41 

8,040.18 

136.06 

62.16 

1,008.20 

300.33 

120.81 

156.87 

41.26 

4,490.94 

40,919.79 

800.34 

190.34 

3.63 

408.15 

1,541.68 

686.20 

307.77 

80.36 

12,162.93 

414.57 

114.42 

6.24 

159.87 

23.26 

79,660.37 

60.88 

2.07 

22,663.54 

283,827.57 

13,872.14 

1,660.30 

701.55 

21,470.61 

208.23 

69,815.40 

8,208.37 

2.97 

10.80 

13,842.01 

73.60 

221.25 

18,442.06 

249.15 

136.69 

83.90 

55.98 

880.13 

1,809.71 

88,330.94 

17,202.78 

8,364.54 

4,381.37 

2.64 

168.45 

6.00 

80.46 

2,119.20 

616.90 

14.86 

6,774.46 

4,184.69 

178.60 

l6 



a The amount actually received in the Treasury as tonnage tax during the fiscal year was 
$844,O0D.ISx. 
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Tonnage-tax collections at the varwus ports during the fiscal year ending June SO, 

i555— tJontinued. 



Ports. 


Three cents. 


Six cents. 


Total 


Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Other rates: 

Castine 










1 
4 
12 
2 

1 


^!l4 


Galveston 










Port Townsend 










615 20 


Ran T>lAgn , .-. 










170. 13 


Shields1x>ro 











71.07 














Total 










20 


1,047.90 












Grand total 










14,251 


846,771.06 













3. ENTRIES AND CLEARANCES AT SEAPORTS. 

The following statement shows the entries of vessels in foreign trade at seaports 
of the United States (Great Lakes excluded), classified as American and foreign, 
since 1888: 



Year. 


Net tonnage. 


American. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


1897 


3,611,176 
3,673,487 
3,676,651 
3,649,080 
3,493,242 
3,746,651 
3,670,372 
3,404,581 
3,127,837 
2,913,998 


16 m 
13 181 
13 196 
13 567 

13 >48 

14 )29 
11 J39 
11 )0O 
10 J15 
10 161 


20,002,639 
17,452,968 
16,726,347 
17,024,767 
16,678,790 
18,180,480 
15,394,211 
15,3&5,604 
13,311,652 
12,966,159 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1893 


1892 


1891 

1890 


1889 


1888 




Total 


34,967,075 


128,045,519 


163,092,607 





4. MARITIME EXPENDITURES OP THE UNITED STATES. 

The following statement shows the appropriations for rivers and harbors, Light- 
House Establishment, Life-Saving Service, and Marine-Hospital Service, also ton- 
nage tax paid by foreign vessels, for the past ten fiscal years: 



FiftCAl year. 


Rivers and 
harbors. 


Light- 
House. 


Life-Sav- 
ing.a 


pital.6 


Tonnage 
tax. 


1897 


115,944,147 
11,452,116 
20,043,180 
14,166,153 
22,068,218 
2,951,200 
25,136,295 


$3,319,649 
8,189,513 
3,144,867 
2,946,044 
2,502,255 
2,882,174 
3,367,876 
3,504,257 
2,884,262 
2,594,400 


$1,516,202 

1,432,956 

1,383,954 

1,287,565 

1,259,915 

1,062,863 

992,593 

990,737 

930,614 

977,326 


$733,770 
544,255 
623,345 
539,028 
639,233 
636,012 
565,471 
565,474 
477,032 
491,205 


$660,686 
475,251 
452,918 
466,180 
469,213 
662,445 
490,103 
496,295 
406,998 
418,557 


1896 


1895 • 


1894 


1893 


1892 


1891 


1890 


1889 


22,397,616 


1888 






Total 


134,158,924 


30,335,293 


11,834,735 


5,612,826 


4,888,646 





a Expenditures. 



h Tonnage tax. 



Rivers and harbors . 

Light-House 

Life-Saving 

Marine-Hospital 



$134,158,924 

30,335,293 

11,834.735 

5,612,825 



Grand total 181,941,777 
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5. TONNAGE TAXES IN FOREIGN PORTS IN POSSESSION OP THE MILITARY FORCES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AS WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

CUBA. 

[Tariflf Circular Np. 17.] 

War Dei^abtmekt, 

Washington^ October 11, 1898, 
By direction of the President, paragraph 5, " Tonnage dues," on page 8 of the 
Customs Tariff and Regulations for Ports in Cuba in Possession of the United 
States, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

TONNAGE DUES. 

5. At all ports or places in Cnba which may be in possession or under adminis- 
trative control of the land or naval forces of the United States there shall be levied 
the following tonnage dues until further orders: 

(a) On entry of a vessel from a port or place not in Cuba, 20 cents per net ton. 

(6) On entry of a vessel from another port or place in Cuba, engaged at the time 
of entry in the coasting trade of Cuba, 2 cents per net ton. 

(c) The rate of tax on a vessel which enters or clears in ballast shall be one-half 
of the rate imposed by subdivision (a) or (6). 

{d) A vessel which has paid the tonnage tax imposed on entry from a port or 
place not in Cuba shall not be liable to tonnage tax on entenng another port or 
place in Cuba during the same voyage until such vessel again enters from a port 
or place not in Cuba. 

(e) An express steamship engaged in carrying the mails in the service of a steam- 
ship line which is furnishing, under an agreement or contract with a government, 
a regular semi-monthly mail service from a poii; not in Cuba to a port on the south 
coast of Cuba, or a regular semi-weekly mail service from a port not in Cuba to a 
port on the north coast of Cuba, shall be exempt from tonnage taxes upon being 
furnished by the Secretary of War with a certificate that it is so employed. 

(/) The tonnage tax on entries of a vessel from a port or place not in Cuba shall 
not exceed in the aggregate |2 per net ton in any one year, beginning from the date 
of the first payment. 

The tonnage tax on entries of a vessel from other ports or places in Cuba, engaged 
at the time of entry exclusively in the coasting trade of Cuba, shall not exceed 40 
cents per net ton in any one year, beginning from the date of the first payment. 

Upon receipt of this order by the officer in command of the United States forces 
at any port or place in the island of Cuba in possession of the United States, said 
order will be proclaimed and enforced. 

B. A. Alger, 
Secretary of War. 



PORTO RICO. 
[Tariflf Circular No. 19.] 

War Department, Washington, (Mdber 15, 1898. 

By direction of the President, Customs Tariff and Regulations for Ports in 
Porto Rico in Possession of the United States is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Regulation 1, first paragraph, page 5: 

**1. Trade between ports of tne United States and all ports or places in Porto 
Rico, and trade between ports or places in Porto Rico, shall be carried on in 
registered vessels of the United States and no others." 

Regulation 1, subdivision (d), page 5: 

**(d) This regulation shall not be construed to authorize any lower customs 
charges or tariff charges on the cargoes of American vessels entering from the 
United States than are paid on the cargoes of foreign vessels entering from foreign 
ports." 

Section 5, page 6: 

"TONNAGE DUBS. 

"5. At all ports or places in Porto Rico there shall be levied the following 
navigation and port charges: 

"On entry of a vessel from a port or place not in Porto Rico or not in the 
United States, 20 cents per net ton. 
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" On the entry of a vessel from a port or place not in Porto Rico or not in the 
United States, lading or discharging cargo which is less than the net tonnage of 
the vessel, dues of $1 per thousand Mlograms may be imposed, at the option of the 
master, consignor, or consignee of the cargo, in lieu of the tonnage tax above 
prescribed. 

** On entry of a vessel only to discharge or take on board passengers and their 
baggage the tonnage tax above prescribed shall not be imposed. 

''The following shall be exempt from tonnage dues: 

**A vessel belonging to or employed in .the service of the Government of the 
United States; 

''A vessel of a foreign government not engaged in trade; 

**A vessel in distress; 

"A yacht belonging to an organized yacht club of the United States, or of a for- 
eign nation which imposes no tonnage or equivalent taxes on American yachts; 

"A vessel engaged in trade between the United States and Porto Rico; 

"A vessel engaged in the coasting trade of Porto Rico. 

**The tonnage of a vessel shall be the net or register tonnage expressed in her 
national certificate of registry. " 

The foregoing amendments will take effect October 18, 1898, and will be pro- 
claimed and enforced accordingly by the officer in command of the United States 
forces at any port or place in the island of Porto Rico in possession of the United 
States. 

R. A. Alqer, Secretary of War. 



PHILIPPINES. 

[November 10, 1898.] 

LIGHT DUES. 

5. At all ports or places in the Philippines which may be in possession or under 
administrative control of the land or naval forces of the United States there shall 
be levied the following navigation and port charges: 

Per net ton. 

On each entry of a vessel from a port or place, except from another port or 

place in the Philippines in possession of the United States $0. 10 

On each depai-ture of a vessel for a port or place, except for another port or 

place in the Philippines in possession of the United States 10 

On each entry of a vessel Irom another port or place in the Philippines in 

possession of the United States 02 

On each departure of a vessel for another port or place in the Philippines in 

possession of the United States 02 

6. The following shall be exempt from light dues: 

A vessel belonging to or employed in the service of the Government of the 
United States; or a vessel of a neutral foreign government not engaged in trade; 
or a vessel in distress; or a yacht belonging to an organized yacht club of the 
United States or of a neutral foreign nation. 

7. The tonnage of a vessel shall be the net or register tonnage expressed in her 
national certificate of registry. 

6. EXEMPTION OP CERTAIN MEXICAN VESSELS FROM TONNAGE DUTIES IMPOSED 
BY SECTION 4219, REVISED STATUTES. 

[Department Circular No. 192.] 

Treasury Department, Bureau of Navigation, 

Washington, D. C, November 17, 1897. 
Collectors of Customs and others: 

Under the proclamation of the President, printed below, Mexican vessels pro- 
ceeding to the United States with the object of fishing on the coasts thereof, or for 
the purpose of receiving and carrying passengers and mail, or of loading cattle, 
wood, or any product of the United States, and which shall go directly to ports 
open to general commerce, so that they may be dispatched thence to their desti- 
nation, and Mexican steam vessels, will be exempted from the payment of the ton- 
nage duties imposed by section 4219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Eugene T. Chamberlain, 

Commissioner. 
Approved: 

L. J. Gage, Secretary. 
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[Sospensioii of tonnage daes— Mexico.] 
BY THE PBBSIDBNT OP THE UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas satisfactory proof has been given me that vessels of the United States 
in ballast which proceed to Mexico with the object of devoting themselves to pearl 
fishery and fishing on the Mexican coasts, or for the purpose of receiving and car- 
rying i)as8engers and mail, or of loading cattle, wood, or any other Mexican prod- 
dnct, and which shall go directly to ports open to general commerce, so that thence 
they may be despatched to their destination, and steam vessels of the United 
States are exempted from tonnage duties in Mexican ports; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by the act of Congress, approved July 24, 
1897, entitled *'An act to authorize the President to suspend discriminating duties 
imposed on foreign vessels and commerce," do hereby declare and proclaim that 
from and after the date of this, my proclamation, Mexican vessels in ballast, which 
proceed to the United States VTith the object of fishing on the coast thereof, or for 
the purpose of receiving and carrying passengers and mail, or of loading cattle, 
wood, or any other product of the United States, and which shall go directly to 
ports open to general commerce, so that thence they may be despatched to their 
destination, and Mexican steam vessels shall be exempted from the payment of 
the tonnage duties imposed by section 4219 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

And this proclamation shall remain in force and effect until otherwise ordered 
by the President of the United States. 

In witness whereof I have set my hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this twelfth day of November, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, and of the independence 
of the United States one hundred and twenty-second. 

[SEAL.] William McKinley. 

by the President: 
John Sherman, 

Secretary of State, 



Appendix H. 

FOREIGN TONNAGE TAX, LAWS, AND RATES. 

Following are statements of the laws imposing tonnage taxes, light dues and - 
equivalent taxes, together with the rates, in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Mexico: 

Great Britain. 

Under the system at present in force in Great Britain, light dues are levied at 
every entry and clearance of a vessel, on the basis, theoretically, of the lighthouses 
which the vessel passes on her inward and outward voyage. These rates vary for 
different lighthouses and for different ports. Through the usual official channels 
the bureau has been furnished by the British Board of Trade with a statement of 
the light dues imposed on a vessel entering and clearing each of eight of the prin- 
cipal seaports of the United Kingdom. It should be noted that the average charge 
on a ship of 1,000 tons in the last column is the average rate paid on oneway only, 
namely, for entry or for clearance, while the charges are imposed at both entry 
and clearance. 

Table 2 states more particularly the nature of the local light dues, which are in 
addition to the general light dues based on the lighthouses passed. The general 
light dues are devoted to the mercantile marine fund, the local light dues to local 
purposes. 
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1. LIGHT DUES ON VOYAGES BETWEEN NEW YORK AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 



Port. 



Route. 



Inward 
rate. 



Local 
charges 
inward. 



Outward 
charges. 



Local 
charges 
outward 



Dis- 
count. 



Average 
charee on 
a ship of 
1,000 tona 



Liverpool 



London 

Southampton. 
Cardiflf 



Bristol.... 
Swansea .. 
Belfast ... 

Greenocic . 



South of Ireland 

North of Ireland — 

English Channel — 

.....do 

Bristol Channel and 
South of Ireland. 

do : 

do 

North of Ireland 

South of Ireland 

North of Ireland 

South of Ireland .... 



d. 

a 10/, 
a7 



K d. 
66 
66 
c9 
al 
69 



d. 



8. d. 
66 
66 
c9 



Percent. 



66 



a* 



67 6 



67 6 



c9 



c9 



cl 



c9 



cl 



c9 



66 

65 
65 

65 



65 
65 
66 



£ 8. d, 

9 8 10 

15-8 

10 16 8 

6 11 8 

8 9 6 

8 15 10 



14 11 



16 



14 16 
10 - 
19 5 



a Per ton. 6 On ship. cPer fifty tons. 

Note.— Where two routes are shown, the first is the one most frequently taken. 
No duties are levied on vessels in ballast. 
Fishing vessels and pleasure yachts are exempt. 

t. LOCAL LIGHT DUES LEVIED AT VARIOUS PORTS ON STEAMERS ENTERING 
FROM AND CLEARING TO NEW YORK. 



Ports and vessels' charged. 



Bristol: 

Vessels with cargoes under 100 tons 

Vessels 100 tons and under 250 tons 

Vessels 250 tons and upward 

Subject to an abatement of 65 per cent. 
Belfast: 

Vessels with cargoes entering or leaving by 
the North Channel, for each 50 tons. 

Greenocic 

London 

And in addition. 

Per vessel under 50 tons 

Per vessel of 50 tons and under 100 

Per vessel of 100 tons and under 200 

Per vessel of 200 tons and under 800 

Per vessel of 800 tons and under 400 

Per vessel of 400 tons and under 500 

Per vessel of 500 tons and upward 

Subject to an abatement of Go per cent. 

Southampton 

Subject to an abatement of 65 per cent. 



When charged. 



{Entering and clearing for each time 
of such entrance or clearance. 
Vessels in ballast not charged. 



Entering and clearing for each time 
of such entrance or clearance. 
Do. 

Entering only, for each time of such 
entrance. 



Entering and clearing for each time 
of such entrance or clearance. 
Vessels entering and clearing on 
the same day the dues are only 
charged once. 



a Seven-twelfths of Id. per ton. 



6 Per ton. 



c Eight-sixteenths of Id. per ton. 



3. DISPOSITION OF LIGHT DUES. 

Table 3 shows the receipts from general li^ht dues and the exx)enditnres for the 
maintenance of British hght-honses, buoys, beacons, etc , for the British fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1898. It will be noted that the receipts from light dues, 
which are equivalent to oar tonnage taxes, are over $800,000 in excess of the 
amount actually expended for lighting the coast. 
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4. LIGHT DCJES-INCOME AND OUTGO. 

[From Shipping Gazette and Lloyd's List Weekly Summary, London, October 14, 1808.] 

"Although the legislation of the past session has shelved, if it has not settled, the 
light-dues controversy, the Interest of shipowners in this particular tax is a suffi- 
cient justification for calling attention to the most recent figures on the subject. 
These are furnished by the commissioners of customs in their annual report, some 
extracts from which we published a few days ago. It seems that shipowners last 
year paid light dues to the amount of £603,000. This is a record figure. It is 
£20,000 more than was collected in 1896, nearly £40,000 more than the yield of 
1895, and over £50,000 more than the payments of 1894. The further back one 
goes the more apparent becomes the growth of the tax in recent years. In 1888, 
when the charge was increased by the alteration of the rate of abatement from 70 
to 65 per cent, the total amount collected by the customs was £444,000. In the 
following year, when the full effect of the change was felt, the figure rose to 
£504,000, and the tendency has ever since been upward, until, as already men- 
tioned, last year's yield was £603,000, or an increase of £99,000 as compared with 
1889. In the ten years 1888-1897, inclusive, shipowners have paid no less a sum than 
£5,300,000, nominally for what many of them consider a national obligation , namely, 
the proper lighting of our coasts. Of course, the money has not all goue in that 
direction. It is quite impossible to suppose that the light-house service, in whose 
behalf £444,000 was professedly collected in 1888, should nine years later require 
an outlay of as much as £603,000. The explanation is that these large amounts 
have hitherto gone into a mysteriously constituted fund, which was officially 
regarded as a sort of lucky bag from which all and sundry obligations could, if the 
need arose, be discharged. Happily we are now well within sight of the reform 
of that fund and of the time when money which is claimed as ught dues will be 
used for light-house purposes alone. But two points at least suggest themselves in 
the light of the huge proportions which these dues nowadays assume. One is that 
the new general light-house fund, which the recent act creates, ought to start its 
career under comfortable financial circumstances. The other is that, unless some 
unforeseen contingency arises, there ought some day to be a substantial modifica- 
tion of the impost. There is no sign of any serious falling off in our shipping trade. 
Indeed, the indications are all the other way, and as our merchant fleet extends, 
whether in the number or in the size of ships, so the field of the taxgatherer, 
despite the new system of limited payments, will increase. On the other hand, it 
seems unreasonable to suppose that the further growth of British shipping will 
involve a proportionate outlay on the part of the light-house authorities. By all 
accounts our coasts are extremely well lighted already, and though there is neces- 
sarily a large annual expenditure in keeping matters up to date and in meeting 
new demands, yet these latter ought not to prove extremely serious. For the 
moment, no doubt, the possibility of a reduction in the charges for lights is out of 
the question." 

5. NEW BRITISH LIGHT-DCJES ACT. 

Following are the essential provisions of the British act (Mercantile Marine 
Fund, 61 and 63 Victoria) changing the method of imposing light dues in Great 
Britain and Ireland,. which will take effect April 1, 1899: 

(1) On and after the commencement of this act the general light-house authori- 
ties shall levy light dues with respect to the voyages made by ships or by way of 
periodical payment, and not with respect to the lights which a ship passes or fron^ 
which it derives benefit, and the dues so levied shml take the place of the dues now 
levied by those authorities. 

(2) The scale and rules set out in the second schedule of this act shall have 
effect for the purpose of the levying of light dues in pursuance of this act; but 
Her Majesty may, by order in council, alter either generally or with respect to 
particular classes of cases the scale or rules and the exemptions therefrom. 

(3) Before any order in council is made under this section, the draft thereof 
shall be laid before each house of Parliament for not less than thirty days on 
which the house is sitting, and if either house, before the expiration of the thirty 
days during which the draft has been laid before it, presents an address to Her 
Majesty against the draft, or any part thereof, no further proceedings shall be 
taken thereon; but this shall be without prejudice to the makmg of any new draft 
order. 

******* 

(6) On proof to the satisfaction of the board of trade that a British ship has 
during any financial year carried, in accordance with the scale and regulations to 
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be made by the board of trade, with the concurrence of the treasury, boys between 
the ages or fifteen and nineteen, there shall be paid to the owner of the ship, out 
of moneys provided by Parliament, an allowance not exceeding one-fifth of the 
light dues paid during that year in respect of that ship : Provided, That no such 
payment shall be made in respect of any boy unless he has enrolled himself in the 
royal naval reserve and entered into an obligation to present himself for service 
when called upon, in accordance with rules to be issued by the Admiralty. The 
scale and regulations aforesaid may be modMed from time to time by the board 
of trade, wifii the concurrence of the treasury. 

This section shall continue in force until the thirty-first day of March, one 
thousand nine hundred and five, and no longer, unless Parliament otherwise enact. 

LIGHT DUES. 

Scale of payments, 

1. One penny per ton per voyage for home- trade sailing ships. 

2. Twopence farthing per ton per voyage for foreign-going sailing ships. 

3. One penny halfpenny per ton per voyage for home- trade steamers. 

4. Twopence three farthings per ton per voyage for foreign-going steamers. 

5. An annual payment in the place of the payments per voyage of one shilling 
•per ton for tugs and pleasure yachts. 

Rules. 

(1) A ship shall not in any year be required to make payments on account of 
light dues — 

(a) If the ship is a home- trade ship, for more than ten voyages; and 

(b) If the ship is a foreign-going ship, for more than six voyages; and 

(c) If the ship makes voyages during the year both as a home-trade and as a 
foreign-going ship, for more than ten voyages, counting each voyage made as a 
foreign-going ship as a voyage and a half: Provided, That no steamer shall be 
required to pay more than one shilling and fourpence halfpenny per ton, and that 
no sailing vessel shall be retjuired to pay more than one shilling and a penny 
halfpenny per ton in any year. 

(2) A ship shall not pay dues both as a home-trade ship and as a foreign-going 
ship for the same voyage, but a ship tradmg from a port outside home-trade 
limits, and discharging cargo or landing passengers or mails at any port within 
home-trade limits, shall be deemed to be on one voyage as a foreign-going ship 
until she has arrived at the last port of discharge of cargo or passengers brought 
from beyond home-trade limits; and a ship trading to a port outside home-trade 
limits, and loading cargo or receiving passengers or mails at any port within 
home-trade limits, shall be deemed to be on one voyage as a foreign-going ship 
from the time she starts from the first port of loading cargo or passengers destined 
for a port beyond home-trade limits. 

(3) The voyage of a home- trade ship shall be reckoned from port to port, but a 
home-trade ship shall not be required to pay dues for more than three voyages in 
one month. 

(4) The voyage of a foreign-going ship trading outwards shall be reckoned from 
the first port of lading in the United Kingdom or the Isle of Man of cargo destined 
for a port outside home-trade limits. 

(5) The voyage of a foreign-going ship trading inwards shall be reckoned from 
her last port of lading outside home- trade limits to the last port in the United 
Kingdom or the Isle of Man at which any cargo laden outside those limits is 
discharged. 

(6) Dues payable per voyage under this act shall be payable and collected 
only at ports where a ship loads or discharges cargo or passengers or mail. 

(7) The annual payments shall be payable at the commencement of the year 
in resi)ect of which they are made, provided that a new vessel shall pay only one 
penny per ton for each month after the commencement of her first voyage till the 
first of April following. 

(8) For the purposes of these rules— 

(a) A ship's tonnage shall be reckoned as under the merchant-shipping act, 
1894, for dues payable on a ship's tonnage, with the addition required in sec- 
tion eighty-five of that act with respect to deck cargo, or in the case of an 
unregistered vessel, in accordance with the Thames measurement adopted by 
Lloyd's Register. 

(6) A year shall be reckoned from the day of the month on which this act 
commences. 
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EXEMPTIONS. 

There shall be exempted from dues under this schedule — 

Her Majesty's ships. 

Ships belonging to foreign governments. 

Sailing ships (not being pleasure yachts) of less than one hundred tons and aU 
ships (not bemg pleasure yachts) of less than twenty tons. 

Vessels (other than tugs or pleasure yachts) when navigated wholly and bona 
fide in ballast, on which no freight is earned and without any passenger. 

Ships putting in for bunker coal, stores, or provisions for their own use on 
board. 

Vessels for the time being employed in sea fishing or in sea-fishing service, 
exclusive of vessels used for catching fish otherwise than for profit. 

Ships putting from stress of weather, or for the purpose of repairing, or 
because of damage, provided they do not discharge or load car^o other than 
cargo discharged with a view to such repairs, and afterwards reshipped. 

Yachts and pleasure boats of under five-ton registered shipping tonnage. 

6. FRENCH TONNAGE TAXES. 
[Paris, December 29.] 

Following is the complete text of the French law imposing tonnage taxes, which 
went into effect on January 1, 1898: 

Article; 1. Vessels of any nationality, laden wholly or partly, arriving from a 
foreign country or a French colony other than Algeria, will pay quay dues in the 
ports of France and Algeria, according to the following scale: 

One franc per ton of the net tonnage if the total number of metric tons of 1,000 
kilograms of merchandise landed or shipped exceeds one-half the net tonnage of 
the ship. 

Fifty centimes per ton if the merchandise landed or shipped is less than one-half 
and more than one-fourth of the total net tonnage. 

Twenty-five centimes per ton if the quantity is less than a fourth and more than 
a tenth of the net tonnage. 

Ten centimes per ton if the quantity is one-tenth of the net tonnage or less. 

The quay dues are reduced one-half for vessels landing merchandise when the 
vessels have arrived from a port within the limits of international coasting trade 
as defined by the law of January 30, 1898 (ports of Europe and the Mediterranean), 
and also for vessels loading merchandise for a port situated within the same I mits. 

Vessels performing in the same port operations of discharging and loading, wUl 
be charged separately for each operation according to the above tariff. 

Art. 2. In case of successive calls in different ports, the quay dues will be levied 
in each port in accordance with the rules laid down in article 1, but in no case 
can the total dues on the voyage exceed 1 franc per ton on the net tonnage. The 
rate is reduced to 50 centimes per ton for vessels in the case provided for by para- 
graph 6 of article 1. 

Art. 3. In calculating the tonnage of the operations each passenger shipped or 
landed shall be considered as the equivalent of a ton of merchandise; also each 
head of large cattle, horse, or mule. Each head of small animals shall be counted 
as a quarter of a ton. Passengers' luggage and the small provisions they may have 
with them for the voyage shall not be included in the quantity of merchandise 
landed or taken on board. 

Art. 4. The quay dues in the preceding articles shall be levied in Algeria only 
on the merchandise, passengers, animals, and vehicles landed. 

Art. 5. Victualing and coaling shall not be considered aL commercial operations. 

Art. 6. Article 6 of the law of January 30, 1872, article 7 of the financial law 
of July 29, 1881, paragraph 1 of article 14 of the financial law of December 28, 
1895, are repealed. 

7. GERMAN TONNAGE AND LIGHT DUES. 

Following are the laws imposing tonnage and light dues at Hamburg and at 
Bremen, GiBrmany. These taxes are not imposed on shipping by the Imperial 
Government but by the government of each maritime State of the Empire. As 
the trade between the United States and Germany is almost exclusively with Ham- 
burg and Bremen, it is not deemed necessary to consider here the tonnage and 
light dues imposed at minor German ports. 
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8. TONNAGE DUES AT HAMBURG, GERMANY. 

In conjunction with the burgerschaft the senate has decreed and hereby pub- 
lishes as law the following: 

Section 1. The tonnage dues for seagoing vessels arriving here is to be paid on 
their net tonnage and shall amount to 10 pfennigs per cubic meter. 

Sec. 2. The foregoing regulation is subject to the following modifications and 
exceptions: 

I. Half of the tonnage dues, i. e., 5 pfennigs per cubic meter, sball be paid— 

(1) By arriving seagoing vessels, the cargoes of which consist of nothing but 
coal, cinders, coke, patent fuel, lumber, empty bottles, kindling wood, cement, 
cement stones, chickory root, roofing tiles, ice, oak bark, oak tan bark, earth, slabs, 
gypsum, broken glass, herrings, charcoal, lime, limestone, clinkers, bone scum, 
bone black, chalk, empty jugs, bricks, kitchen and sea salt, sand, slate, cattle for 
slaughtering purposes, staves, stones, tarras, clay, ordinary earthenware, peet, 
trass stones, tufa stones, sugar scum. 

(2) By all seagoing vessels of a smaller tonnage than 120 cubic meters. 

(3) By all vessels arriving here, but not from the sea, that leave seaward with 
a cargo. 

(4) By all vessels coming from sea, carrying nothing but ballast, provided they 
leave again with cargo. 

II. Entirely exempt from the payment of tonnage dues are— 

(1) All vessels carrying nothing but ballast, provided they leave here in ballast. 

(2) Vessels newly and entirely built on Hamburg territory, but only for their 
direct return to this port from the port of desti nation of their first voyage outward. 

(3) The Hamburg whaling and sealing vessels, provided that on their outward 
voyage they are only equipped for the catch and it is proven that the incoming 
cargo consists only of products of their own catch. 

(4) Seagoing vessels which only enter this port for the purpose of repairs in 
Hamburg yards, provided they at once leave" the port without cargo after the 
completion of the repairs. Yachts, whether belonging to yacht clubs or private 
individuals, provided they arrive and depart without cargo. 

(5) Seagoing vessels which return to this port on account of drift ice, storm, or 
average, after they have already paid the tonnage dues for this voyage, provided 
they again leave with the same cargo. 

(6) Vessels arriving from sea with fish, oysters, lobsters, etc., as well as vessels 
for the transpoitation of passengers to and from Helgoland, Fohr, and Nordemey, 
as long and as far as they only serve this purpose. 

Sec. 3. The care for the collection and control of the tonnage dues belongs to 
the department of indirect taxes. 

Every abridgment of the dues or evasion of the prescribed controls is punishable 
by fines of from 1 to 50 marks. 

Given in the meeting of the senate, Hamburg, March 28, 1881. 

Notice regarding the increasing of tonnage dvtes and of the tonnage tax for the 

quays. 

In conjunction with the burgerschaft the senate has decreed, and hereby pub- 
lishes as law, the following: 

(1) From July 1 of this year the tonnage dues for seagoing vessels arriving 
here are to be 12 pfennigs and 6 pfennigs, respectively, per cubic meter net reg- 
ister, and sections 1 and 2 of the revised regulations, regarding the collection of 
tonnage dues of March 28, 1881, altered accordingly. 

(2) The tonnage tax for the use ot the quays and quay sheds from July 1 of 
this year, shall be 17^ pfennigs, 3^ pfennigs, and 12 pfennigs, respectively, per 
cubic meter net register, and Nos. la, lb, and III of section 22 of the administration 
and tariff regulations of the quays of December 22, 1893, changed accordingly. 

(3) The amounts of tonnage dues according to the tariff, of 10 and 5 pfennigs 
and the amounts of tonnage taxes for the quays of 15, 3, and 10 pfennigs, hereto- 
fore collected, shall in future also be paid by those vessels, which present a regis- 
ter issued before July 1, 1895, in accordance with German usage, and which is 
valid according to the provisions of section 39 of the regulations for the measur- 
ing of vessels of March 1, 1895. 

Given in the meeting of the senate, Hamburg, July 12, 1895. 
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Notice regarding tonnage dues for vessels from German seaports. 

In conjunction with the bnrgerschaft the senate has decreed, and hereby pub- 
lishes as law, that there be added to section 2 of the revised regulations regarding 
the collection of tonnage dnes, dated March 28, 1881, as No. 5 under I. 

For all vessels arriving from sea which bring a cargo t^en abroad entirely in 
German ports. 

Given m the meeting of the senate, Hamburg, December 30, 1895. 

9. TONNAGE AND LIGHT DUES AT BREMEN, GERMANY. . 

According to an agreement between the Governments of Prussia, Oldenburg, and 
Bremen to amend the tariff published on June 2, 1877 (Journal, p. 45 ff), for the 
imposition of light and beacon dues on the river Weser, the amended tariff is 
hereby added to that which goes into effect on July 1 of this year. 

Agreed to at Bremen in the meeting of the senate on the 25th and published on 
the 28th of June, 1895. 

Tariff for the imposition of light and beacon dices on the river Weser, 

For light and beacon dues on vessels of over 200 cubic meters net tonnage, 10 
pfennigs per cubic meter, amended on account of a regulation published by the 
Government March 1, 1895, concerning the admeasurement of vessels (order on 
June 20, 1888) so that on the new measurement certificates issued for light and 
beacon dues for steamers of over 200 cubic meters net tonnage, 11 pfennigs for each 
cubic meter shall be charged. 

Additional regulations. 

The dues for each entrance into the Weser are to be paid but once, and that at 
the port of the province where, after entrance, the cargo is discharged or where 
the first anchorage is made. 

(2; Empty vessels or those in ballast and without passengers which have entered 
and which go out again empty or in ballast, without passengers, shall have returned 
to them one-half of the lignt and beacon dues paid by them. 

(3) In the assessment of dues on measurement, one-half cubic meter or over is 
counted as one cubic meter. Smaller spaces are exempted. 

Exemptions from the payment of light and beacon dues are as follows: 
" (1) Vessels and water craft of the Imperial G^erman marine and such of the war 
vessels of foreign states which, according to regulation and in fact, practice reci- 
procity. 

(2) Vessels which are the property of one of the interested States and which are 
used in improvements of the river or harbor. 

(3) Vessels which enter on account of accident at sea or other misfortune, 
account of storms or stress of weather, and which clear without discharging or 
loading or without transferring the cargo in part or whole and leave again. 

(4) Vessels which enter on account of having assisted stranded or wrecked ves- 
sels or which return therefrom, if they are not used exclusively for the storage of 
salvage. 

(5) Lighters, when the lighter vessel or vessel loaded by lighters has paid the 
light and beacon dues. 

(6) Tugs and towboats, when they are used strictly in the capacity for which 
they are intended. 

(7) Vessels which are used for coastwise fishing. 

10. ITALIAN TONNAGE-TAX LAW. 

Following is a translation of the essential provisions of the Italian law. No. 318, 
of July 23, 1896, so far as tonnage or anchorage taxes are concerned: 

ANCHORAGE TAXES. 

Art. 20. Italian steam vessels and foreign steam vessels assimilated by treaty to 
Italian vessels, arriving at a port and engaged in commerce, shall pay an anchorage 
tax as follows: 

(a) One and forty one-hundredths lira per net ton, if from a foreign port. 

(6) Fifty one-hundredths lira, if exclusively engaged in the coasting trade. 
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The anchorage taxes above can be commuted for a period of twelve months by 
paying three times the tax, respectively, imposed by paragraphs (a) and (6). 

Art. 21. Italian sailing vessels and foreign sailing vessels assimilated by treaty 
to Italian vessels, coming from ports beyond the Mediterranean and engaged in 
commerce, shall pay the following anchorage taxes: 

(a) Fifty one-hundredths lira per net ton, if the tonnage is 100 tons or less. 

(b) Eighty one-hundredths lira per ton on each ton in excess of the first 100 
tons. 

This tax shall hold good for all entries during the year. 

Art. 22. Italian sailing vessels and foreign sailing vessels assimilated by treaty 
with Italian sailing vessels, entering solely from Mediterranean ports between the 
Strait of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and 
the Sea of Azoff, will pay the following anchorage taxes: 

(a) Twenty one-hundredths lira per net ton on tonnage between 20 and 50 tons. 

(6) Forty one-hundredths lira on each ton between 50 and 100 tons. 

(c) Sixty one-hundredths lira on each ton in excess of the first 100 tons. 

This tax shall hold good for all entries during the year. Sailing vessels under 
20 tons are exempt from anchorage tax. 

Art. 23. Steam and sail vessels lading or discharging tons of merchandise not 
exceeding one-fifth or one-tenth of the net tonnage of the vessel shall pay, respec- 
tively, one-half or one-fourth of the anchorage tax. 

Vessels lading or discharging a number of tons of merchandise not exceeding 
one- twentieth of the net tonnage of the vessel shall pay for each ton of merchandise 
discharged or laden a tax of 5 lira. 

Vessels discharging or taking on cabin passengers solely, in lieu of anchorage 
tax shall pay a tax of 14 lire for each passenger disembarked or embarked. 

[Minor provisions in detail.] 

Art. 24. Italian vessels engaged in towing in an Italian port shall pay an annual 
anchorage tax of 0.50 lira for each indicated horsepower. 

Art. 25. Following are exempt from anchorage taxes: 

(a) All vessels of tne Italian navy. 

(6) All Government vessels of whatever nationality. 

(c) All fishing vessels and small vessels carrying passengers or freight from one 
place to another in an Italian State, and certain small Italian licensed vessels. 

(d) Yachts. 

11. MEXICAN TONNAGE-TAX LAW. 

FoUowing is a translation of the new Mexican tonnage-tax law, which went into 
effect October 1, 1898: 

Porfirio Diaz, President of the United Mexican States, to the inhabitants thereof, 
know ye: 

That in exercise of the power granted to the executive by article 2 of the budget 
law now in force, and issued on June 2 of last year, and considering: 

First. That it is necessary to bring the old-fashioned legislation in the matter 
of taxes and dues of different kinds on ships arriving in Mexican ports into har- 
mony with the present needs of foreign commerce. 

Second. That the present lii<ht-house dues do not repose on an equitable basis, 
seeing that they are applied alike to all ships, irrespective of their capacity and 
with no other distinction than that between steamers and sailing vessels, thus 
occasioning an unjustifiable inequality in the tax to the benefit of vessels ot large 
capacity, both steamers and sailing vessels. 

Third. That the port-captaincy dues have no reason for existing, seeing that the 
captaincies themselves have been abolished, and that the special dues on tne ton- 
nage and draft of vessels, created by decree ot May '^8, 1881, to meet the expenditure 
occasioned by harbor improvements, are so defective as to call for immediate 
replacement by others, which shall be proportional to the benefits derived by 
commerce and navigation from improvements in the ports. 

Fourth. That the tonnage dues collectible under articles 18 to 20 of the cus- 
tom-house regulations upon shipping have to be borne wholly by sailing vessels, 
thus creating between the latter and steamships a discrimination, which, if it 
ever had any justification, ought not now to be preserved, considering the con- 
ditions of our foreign shipping interests. 

Fifth. That the fact of the last-named dues being collected only on foreign ves- 
sels gives rise in other countries to the collection ot differential duties on our ships 
and the merchandise carried by them, involving for our merchant marine a dis- 
advantage that is not compensated by the exemption from these tonnage dues m 
home ports by reason of their sailing under the Mexican fla^. 

Sixtn. That the difference between available cargo capacity of steamships and 
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sailing vessels demands that in imposing a tax based on tonnage it shall be less in 
a suitable proportion on the former than on the latter. 

Seventh. That it Is preferable to take as a basis of the tax the gross capacity of 
vessels instead of the net capacity, owing to the drawbacks of the latter, the chief 
of which is that nearly all nations calculate said net capacity in different ways, 
in some cases with a tendency to underestimate it very considerably, and that if 
we do not accept the method of calculation adopted by each country it will be 
necessary for our custom-houses to measure the capacity of all foreign vessels 
arriving at our ports, undergoing all the difficulties and delays inseparable from 
such an undertaking. 

Eighth. That the steamers of lines having a fixed itinerary, and which are under 
the obligation of making regular and well-defined trips, afford obvious advantages 
to the trade of the country, and often even to the Government, owing to their 
carrying correspondence or performing some other public service, and that there- 
fore they ought not to be on the same footing as other ships with respect to a tax 
of a general character on shipping trade. 

Ninth. That foreign vessels, when engaged in the coastwise trade in the excep- 
tional cases in which our laws countenance their doing such trade, have an 
advantage over Mexican vessels engaged in the same trade, both on account of 
the special facilities which they enjoy for such trade and on account of being 
exempt from the taxes to which native ships and the articles which they consume 
have to pay. 

I have seen fit to decree the following: 

Article 1. The following taxes are hereby repealed: 

I. The light-house dues payable under article 17 of the general custom-house 
regulations (la ordenanza general de aduanas). 

II. The port captaincy due payable in accordance with the regulations of April 
22, 1851, and referred to by the decree of September 4 and October 15, 1895. 

III. The port dues created by Sections B and C, article 4, of the decree of May 
28, 1881. 

Art. 2. Articles 16, 18, 19, and 20 of the general custom-house regulations, with 
regard to tonnage dues, are also repealed, and said dues shall in future be col- 
lected in accordance with the provisions of the present decree. 

Art. 3. Said tonnage dues shall be collected on every merchant vessel, Mexican 
or foreign, laden or in ballast, arriving at any port of the Republic. This due 
shall be paid on the basis of the gross tonnage of vessels, and shall be collected 
only when they arrive direct from some foreign port or locality. Its amoimt shall 
be as follows: 

I. For sailing vessels, ten cents per ton. 

II. For steamships, six cents per ton. 

Art. 4. Steamers belonging to international lines making regular trips to Mexi- 
can ports, under a fixed itinerary and with given days of departure, may enjoy in 
said ports, included in their itinerary, a reduction or the tonnage dues in the fol- 
lowing cases and conditions: 

I, On the Pacific coast the reduction may be as high as seventy-five per cent for 
ships carrying the mails in the Mexican postal service, without receiving pecuni- 
ary remuneration from the Government of Mexico for said service or enjoying 
exemption from other dues; and as high as twenty-five per cent for vessels not 
engaged in the postal service or performing it in return for pecuniary compensa- 
tion from the Gi:>temment or exemption from some other tax or taxes. 

II. On the Atlantic coast the reduction may be as high as fifty per cent, and 
shall be enjoyed only by vessels engaged in the mail service without compensation 
from the Mexican Government on that account or any other; that are not in receipt 
of a subsidy, and that do not enjoy exemption from any other tax or taxes. 

In order to obtain th e benefit of the reductions mentioned in the foregoing sec- 
tions, the company desiring them must make a petition for them to the department 
of communications and public works, and said department shall determine the 
amount of the reduction to be granted, which shall be embodied in the company's 
charter or concession, the reduction being proportional not only to the services 
rendered by the line to commercial interests, but to the other obligations assumed 
by the company both with regard to the government and the public in general. 
The company must also, in order to obtain the reduction, present its itinerary in 
due time to the department, which shall give to it its approval, if it is in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the charter or concession. 

Art. 5. All the steamers of a line entitled to the reductions mentioned in the 
foregoing article, touching at a Mexican Atlantic port not included in the line's 
itinerary, shall pay the full tonnage dues, if said port is the first in this country at 
which the vessel touches in its tnp; and if the vessel, after having enjoyed the 
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benefit of the reduction from having called first at a Mexican port included in its 
itinerary, should afterwards call at some other port not included in said itinerary, 
it shall pay in the latter, as tonnage dues, the difference between the full dues and 
the sum it paid at the first port at which it touched. 

The provisions of this article shall be complied with even though the vessel may 
make its extra call with the special authorization of the government. 

Art. 6. Mexican and foreign vessels, whether steam or sailing, shall not be sub- 
ject to the tonnage dues mentioned in article 3, when they come under any one of 
the following descriptions: 

I. Vessels coming direct from a Mexican port in any other case than that men- 
tioned in the foregoing article. 

II. Ships engaged exclusively in fishing. 

III. Warships. 

rv. Vessels engaged exclusively in the postal, light-house, or other similar mis- 
sion, either onbehaff of the Government of the Republic or a foreign government, 
and not doing any commercial business either in h'eight or passengers. 

V. Vessels arriving in distress. 

VL Pleasure craft or yachts doing no commercial business. 

Vn. Small vessels engaged in international trade between towns situated on the 
banks of rivers that form the boundary line of the Republic. 

Art. 7. The gross tonnage of a vessel calculated at ^.83 cubic metres (or 100 
English feet) per ton, and serving as the basis for the collection of port dues, shall 
be set forth in the general manifest of the vessel, or, in the absence of manifest, 
shall be declared by the captain when the official visit is made to the ship on its 
entering the port. The accuracy of the information must be proved by the pre- 
sentation to the custom-house employees of the original registry of the ship, or 
some document equally authentic, showing its capacity. 

The custom-house authorities, however, shall be entitled to have the dimensions 
of the vesisel taken when the statement as to its capacity does not satisfy them; 
and the process of measurement shall in such cases be subject to the rmes laid 
down by the regulation force. 

Art. 8. When a vessel comes from abroad destined for two or more Mexican 
ports, the custom-house which collects the tonnage due shall, in addition to an 
ordinary receipt, provide the captain with a certificate of payment, to serve as a 
protection to him in the other custom-houses. If said document is not presented, 
the tax must be paid over again; only on it being proved to the department of 
fioance that payment has been made twice, shall said department authorize the 
return of the amount paid in excess. 

Art. 9. In ports where either there have been or there are in course of execu- 
tion harbor improvements giving shelter to or facilitating the entrance or loading 
or unloading of ships, in addition to the tonnage due payable under article 3, every 
merchant vessel, whether Mexican or foreign, whether engaged in the trade of the 
high seas or the coast, as well as its cargo, shall be subject to the following taxes: 

I. An additional tonnage due, payable by ships arriving at the improved port, 
regardless of whence they come and of whether they are native or foreign. This 
due shiJl be collected on the same basis as the tonnage due mentioned in article 3, 
regardless of whether the ship is subject to said due wholly or in part, or whether 
it IS not subject to it at all. The additional tonnage due shall be determined by 
the executive in the case of each improved port, but its amount shall never be in 
excess of fifty per cent of the rates mentioned in said article 3 for the regular ton- 
nage due; in no case, however, shall this additional due be subject to the reduc- 
tions referred to in article 4, nor to any other reduction that may be allowed in 
the regular tonnage due. 

II. A due for loading and unloading, which shall be paid on all merchandise, 
whether in the import, export, or coastwise trade, taken on board or discharged 
at an improved port, whatever may be the place or form in which either of those 
operations is performed, and although the wharf or place where they are effected 
does not belong to the Federcd Government. This tax shall also be paid without 
any reduction and in the following proportions: 

A. Products and manufactures for exportation, national or nationalized goods 
carried in the coastwise trade, whether clearing or entering, mineral coal, con- 
struction woods, and other materials or articles which the Executive, by means of 
regulations or enactments, shaU place under this head, shall be subject to this due 
at the rate of fifty cents for each ton of one thousand kilograms, gross weight. 

B. All other goods not included in the foregoing section shall be subject to this 
due at the rate of one dollar for each ton of one thousand kilograms, gross weight. 

C. Merchandise transshipx>ed from one vessel to another in port and which is 
destined from some other port, as also merchandise that is wholly laden or 
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Tmladen by means of lighters, shall be subject to half of the duties mentioned in 
Sections A and B. 

Art. 10. Ships and merchandise shall not be subject to the dues mentioned in the 
foregoing article in the following cases: 

I. The additional tonnage due shall not be paid by the following ships, whether 
they be Mexican or foreign, steam or sailing: 

A. Warships. 

B. Ships engaged exclusively in fishing. 

C. Ships having a capacity of less than ten tons, gross. 

D. Ships arriving in distress. 

II. The due for loading and unloading shall not be paid on the following: 

A. Passenger's baggage. 

B. Samples not subject to import duties. 

C. Postal packages. 

D. Packages unloaded by mistake and which are taken on board again to be carried 
to their destination. 

E. Fishing products unloaded by vessels engaged in that industry. 

F. Provisions, water, supplies, and fuel taken on board for their own use by 
slups in i>ort. 

G. Articles imported for the Federal or State governments, and which are 
exempt from duty under article 2 of the decree of June 6th, 1898. 

H. in the coastwise trade, articles intended for the use of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Art, 11. The Executive will determine with at least two months' anticipation, 
and by formal decree, in what ^rts and at what date shall be collected the dues 
referred to in article 9; taking mto account the contracts which may have been 
made, or which may be made in the future for the execution of the works, and 
the benefits that, in virtue of the advance of said works, shall accrue to commerce 
and navigation. 

Art. 12. For each i)ort in which shall be made port improvements, the Execu- 
tive shall fix the tariffs for dues for wharfage, anchorage at buoys, dikage, or 
other places for the loading and discharging of cargo in the ports; for watering; 
for deposits of coal; for the carrying of cargo over the wharfs in vehicles; or for 
passage over, or in dikes or warehouses; for storage in the warehouses and from 
all the other services in the said ports. 

Art. 13. Foreign vessels, which in accord with the regulations, authorizations, 
or especial contracts, shall bring merchandise from one port of the Republic 
destined to another port or place in the country —if it be directly, or passing the 
merchandise in transit through a foreign country — shall pay a duty called ** duty 
of interior maritime traffic," on which shall be collected the following tariff for 
each ton of one thousand kilograms brought by the said foreign vessels: 




In Pacific. 



I. Between ports distant from each other 60 marine miles 

n. Between those which are distant more than 60 and up to 360 marine 

miles 

ni. Between those distant more than 360 marine miles 



H.OO 

2.00 
3.00 



The same duly and under the same rules shall be assessed on foreign vessels 
which may obtain permission to discharge their cargo in a coasting port where 
there is no custom-house (puerto de cabotaje), or in other place which shall not 
be a customs port; computing the duty on the weight of the merchandise in the 
permit, and the distance between the place where the cargo is discharged and the 
port where is the custom-house. 

Art. 14. The tax referred to in the foregoing article shall be paid before the 
vessel's departure, and shall be handed in to the custom-house which authorizes 
the operation necessitating the payment, the amount being determined by such 
custom-house in view of the weight of the goods declared by the shippers in the 
custom-house shipping bills, with the ratification of the captain or of the vessel's 
consignee; and the custom-house officials shall set forth the amount payable in 
the papers in question. The custom-house receiving the goods shall collect from 
the consignees thei^xes due for coastwise maritime traffic that have failed to be 
paid at the custom-house by which the vessel was cleared, either through inaccu- 
rate statements on the part of the shippers, or through any other cause, together 
with a tine equivalent to twice the amount of the unpaid taxes, when the cause of 
the nonpayment has been a false declaration on the part of the shipper, without 
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Erejndice,in the latter case, to the other penalties to which the guilty party may 
e liable according to law. 

The executive shall have the power to reduce or abrogate the duties on coast- 
wise marittme traffic when, owing to a public calamity, it is desirable, in the 
opinion of the finance department, to afford greater facilities to coastwise traffic 
for the carriage of provisions or other forms of relief. 

Art. 15. The sanitary and pilotage dues shall continue to be collected in accord- 
ance with existing laws and regulations. In the collection of the sanitary dues 
the registered tonnage referred to in the enactments on the subject shall be esti- 
mated for the purpose of assessing the tax by deducting thirty-five per cent of 
the gross tonnage for steamers and five per cent for sailing vessels. 

Art. 16. Shipping companies which, under their concessions from the Qovem- 
meUt, at present enjoy exemption from the light-house due as compensation for 
the carriage of the mails or the performance of some other public service may 
apply to the department of communications and public works, if they so desire, 
so that their contracts may be either rescinded or amended, subject to the provi- 
sions of article 4 of this decree. 

Art. 17. Contractors having port works in hand, and who, under their contracts 
with the Government, receive the proceeds of the dues created by sections B and 
C, article 4. of the decree of May 28th, 1881, now repealed, shall be entitled to 
receive from the Government every month henceforth a sum equivalent to what 
those dues would, have produced if they had not been repealed, unless such con- 
tractors enter into new arrangements with the department having jurisdiction in 
such matters. 

TRANSIENT. 

This decree shall begin to take effect on October 1 next. 

I therefore order that it be printed, published, circulated, and obeyed. 

Done in the executive palace in Mexico on July 1, 1898. 

PoRFiRio Diaz. 
To the minister of finance and public credit. Lie. Jose Ives Limantour. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY AND PUBLIC CREDIT. 
[Mexico. Section 1.] 

The President of the Republic has communicated to me the following decrees: 

Porfirio Diaz, constitutional President of the United States of Mexico, to the 
inhabitants thereof, know ye: 

That, in conformity with the provisions of the decree regarding port dues, issued 
the 1st instant, I decree the following: 

Article 1. From the Ist of October proximo there shall be collected by the 
respective custom-houses in the ports of Vera Cruz, Progreso, Frontera, and 
Laguna (Islade Carmen) the additional tonnage dues established by Clause I, 
article 9, of the said decree, dated the 1st instant. 

Art. 2. Additional tonnage dues at the rate of five cents per ton for sailing ves- 
sels and three cents per ton for steamers shall be collected in said ports, and vessels 
arriving at the said ports from 1st October proximo, though previously touching 
at another Mexican port, shall pay these dues. 

Art. 3. Likewise from 1st October proximo the custom-house at Vera Cruz shall 
collect the loading and discharge dues created by the same decree of the 1st instant, 
Clause II, article 9; merchandise discharged from vessels arriving under the con- 
ditions stated in the latter part of the preceding article, as well as merchandise 
loaded on boats beginning to load after September 30, proximo, whatever may be 
the date of the arrival of the vessel, shaU be subject to the payment of these dues. 

Art. 4. National or foreign merchandise carried in vessels arriving at the port 
of Vera Cruz from the said date of October 1 proximo, shall cease to pay the dues 
for sheds on the mole imposed by the respective ordinance dated July 10, 1895. 

Therefore, I order that it be printed, published, circulated, and complied with. 

Done at the palace of the federal executive power at Mexico, July 27, 1898. 

Porfirio Diaz, 
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12. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO TONNAGE-TAX LAW. 

[No. 7.— April 25, 1808.] 
[An ordinance to amend " The Port of Spain harbonr dues ordinance, 1896."] 

Be it enacted by the governor of Trinidad and Tobago^ with the advice and con- 
sent of the legislative council thereof, a^ follows: 

1. This ordinance may be cited as ** The harbour dues ordinance, 1898," and shall 
be read as one with ** The Port of Spain harbour dues ordinance, 1896, "hereinafter 
called the " Principal ordinance," and may be cited therewith as '* The harbour dues 
ordinances, 1886 and 1898." 

2. Section 2 of the principal ordinance is hereby repealed, and from and after 
the first day of July, 1898, the following harbour improvement dues shall be levied 
and paid on the cargo landed at or shipped from any port or place in this colony — 
that is to say: 

Ships over sixty tons register (British measurement) to pay fourpence per ton, 
to be computed on the weight or measurement of goods landed, transhipped, or 
shipped, as shown by the bills of lading or otherwise to the satisfaction of the 
collector ©f customs. 

Provided, That every ship entering any harbor in the colony shall pay a mini- 
mum due of ten shillings, if of sixty tons register or over. 

Such ships arriving in iDallast to load shall be charged at the rates hereby pre- 
scribed on the cargo shipped. 

Provided, also, That ships not exceeding ten tons shall be free from payment of 
such dues. 

3. Ships of over ten tons and not exceeding sixty tons, shall pay a commuted fee 
in respect of both the inward and outward cargo at the time of entry, according to 
the following scale: 

Ships ten tons and not exceeding twenty tons burden, to pay six shillings. 
Ships over twenty and not exceeding thirty tons burden, to pay eight shillings. 
Ships over thirty and not exceeding forty tons, to pay ten shillings. 
Ships over forty and not exceeding fifty tons, to pay twelve shillings. 
Ships over fifty and not exceeding sixty tons, to pay sixteen shillings: 

4. There shall be paid to the collector or subcollector of customs, as the case 
may be, for the certificate mentioned in section 3 of *'The droghers ordinance, 
1871," a sum amounting to a rate of three shillings and four pence per ton burden 
for each drogher of ten tons and upwards, according to the measurement thereof 
by the proper officer. The forms m the schedule to this ordinance may be used 
for the declaration of ownership in respect of droghers sought to be certified, and 
shall be endorsed in the case of every applicant for such certificate with a state- 
ment of the names and respective tonnage of the droghers that such applicants 
require any certificate for, and payment of the dues in respect thereof shall be 
computed and made and receipted on such endorsement. 

5. It shall be lawful for the governor from time to time by proclamation to order 
and prescribe the rate of charge to be paid by vessels coming alongside or using 
any jetty, quay, or any fixed buoy, at Port-of -Spain, and for berthing and mooring 
such vessels at or to such quay or buoy. 

Passed in Council this twenty-fifth day of April, in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand eight himdred and ninety-eight. 



Appendix I. 

TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS. 

Following are articles in various treaties now in force between the United 
States and foreign nations providing for reciprocity in the treatment of American 
and foreign vessels and their cargoes in Ainerican ports and in foreign ports, 
together with the date and place of ratification, and the signers representing the 
respective Governments. These articles of the various treaties are included in 
this report as their abrogation or modification will be involved in the event of the 
passage of a bill imposing discriminating duties on the cargoes of foreign vessels 
entering the ports of the United States or a bill granting bounties to exports in 
American vessels. 
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J^RG-ENTINE CONFEDERATION. 

[Treaty concluded July 27, 1853; ratifications exchanged at Parana December 20, 1854; proclaimed 

^ April 9, 1855.] 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties or charges, on account of tonnage, light or harbor 
dues, pilotage, salvage in case of average or shipwreck, or any other local charges, 
shall be imposed in the ports of the two contracting parties on the vessels of the 
other, than those payable in the same ports on its own vessels. 

Article VI. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the same drawbacks and bounties allowed, 
upon the importation or exportation of any article into or from the territories of 
the United States, or into or from the territories of the Argentine Confederation, 
whether such importation or exportation be made in vessels of the United States 
or in vessels of the Argentine Confederation. 

Article VII. 

The contractir g parties agree to consider and treat as vessels of the United 
States and of the Argentine Confederation all those which, being furnished by the 
competent authority with a regular passport or sea letter, shall, under the then 
existing laws and regulations of either of the two (J^ove^nments, be recognized 
fully and bona fide as national vessels by that country to which they respectively 
belong. 

Done at San Jos6 on the twenty-seventh day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three. 

Robert C. Schenck.- 
Jno. Pendleton. 
Salvador Ma. del Carbil. 

JOSfe B. GOBOSTIAGA. 



[Treaty concluded August 27, 1829; ratifications exchanged at Washington February 10, 1831; 
proclaimed February 10, 1831.] 

Article II. 

Austrian vessels arriving, either laden or in ballast, in the ports of the United 
States of America, and, reciprocally, vessels of the United States arriving, either 
laden or in ballast, in the ports of the dominions of Austria, shall be treated on 
their entrance, during their stay, and at their departure, upon the same footing 
as national vessels coming from the same place, vnth respect to the duties of ton- 
nage, light-houses, pilotage, and port charges, as well as to the fees and perqui- 
sites of public officers, and all other duties or charges, of whatever kind or aenom- 
ination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local authori- 
ties, or of any private establishment whatsoever. 

Article III. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the 
soil or the industry of the United States of America, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully imported into the ports of the dominions of Austria in 
Austrian vessels, may also be so imported in vessels of the United States of 
America without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or 
denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if the same mer- 
chandise or produce had been imported in Austrian vessels. And, reciprocally, 
all kind of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the soil 
or of the industry of the dominions of Austria, or of any other country, which 
may be lawfully imported into the i)orts of the United States in vessels of the 
said States may also be so imported in Austrian vessels without paying other or 
higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name 
or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private estab- 
lishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or produce had been imported 
in vessels of the United States of America. 
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Article IV. 

To prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding, it is hereby declared that 
the stipulations contained in the two preceding articles are, to their full extent, 
applicable to Austrian vessels and their cargoes arriving in the ports of the United 
States of America; and, reciprocally, to vessels of the said States and their car- 
goes arriving in the ports of the dominions of Austria, whether the said vessels 
clear directly from the ports of the country to which they respectively belong or 
from the ports of any other foreign country. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture of the dominions of Austria, and 
no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the dominions of 
Austria of any article the produce or manufacture of the United States, than are 
or shall be payable on the like article being the produce or manufacture of any 
other foreign country. Nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the importation 
or exportation of any article the produce or manufacture of the United States, or 
of the dominions of Austria, to or from the ports of the United States, or to or 
from the ports of the dominions of Austria, which shall not equally extend to all 
other nations. 

Article VI. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the 
soil or of the industry of the United States of America, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully exported or reexported from the ports of the said United 
States in national vessels, may also be exported or reexported therefrom in Aus- 
trian vessels without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind 
or denomination, levied In the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if the same mer- 
chandise or produce had been exported or reexported in vessels of the United 
States of America. 

An exact reciprocity shall be observed in the ports of the dominions of Austria, 
so that all kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of 
the soil or of the industry of the said dominions of Austria, or of any other coun- 
try, which may be lawfully exported or reexported from Austrian ports in 
national vessels, may also be exported or reexported therefrom in vessels of the 
United States of America, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of 
whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Govern- 
ment, the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than 
if the same merchandise or produce had been exported or reexported in Austrian 
vessels. 

And the same bounties and drawbacks shall be allowed, whether such exporta- 
tion or reexportation be made in vessels of the one party or of the other. 

Article VII. 

It is expressly understood and agreed that the coastwise navigation of both the 
contracting parties is altogether excepted from the operation of this treaty, and 
of every article thereof. 

Article VIII. 

No priority or preference shall be given, directly or indirectly, by either of the 
contracting parties, nor by any company, corporation, or agent acting on their 
behalf or under their authority, in the purchase of any article of commerce law- 
fully imported on account of, or in reference to, the character of the vessel, whether 
it be of the one party or of the other in which such article was imported, it being the 
true intent and meaning of the contracting parties that no distinction or difference 
whatever shall be made in this respect. 

Article IX. 

If either party shall hereafter grant to any other nation any particular favor in 
navigation or commerce it shall immediately become common to the other party, 
freely, where it is freely granted to such other nation, or on 3rielding the same 
compensation when the grant is conditional. 

Done in triplicate at Washington, this twenty-seventh day of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

M. Van Buren, 

L. Baron de Ledbbeb. 
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belgs-ittm:. 

[Treaty concluded March 8, 1875; ratifications exchanged at Brussels June 11, 1875; proclaimed 

June 29, 1875J 

Article IL 

Belgian vessels, whether coming from a Belgian or a foreign port, shall not pay, 
either on entering or leaving the ports of the United States, whatever may be their 
destination, any ether or higher duties of tonnage, pilotage, anchorage, buoys, 
light-houses, clearance, brokerage, or, generally, other charges whatsoever thjEUi 
are required from vessels of the United States in similar cases. This provision 
extends not only to duties levied for the benefit of the State, but also to those 
levied for the benefit of provinces, cities, countries, districts, townships, corpora- 
tions, or any other division or jurisdiction, whatever may be its designation. 

Article III. 

Reciprocally, vessels of the United States, whether coming from a port of said 
States or from a foreign port, shall not pay, either on entering or leaving the ports 
of Belgium, whatever may be their destination, any other or higher duties of ton- 
nage, pilotage, anchorage, buoys, light-houses, clearance, brokerage, or, generally, 
other charges whatever than are required from Belgian vessels in similar cases. 
This provision extends not only to duties levied for the benefit of the State, but 
also to those levied for the benefit of provinces, cities, countries, districts, town- 
ships, corporations, or any other division or jurisdiction, whatever may be its 
designation. 

Article IV. 

As regards the coasting trade between the ports of either country, the vessels of 
the two nations shall be treated on both sides on the same footing with the vessels 
of the most favored nations. 

Article V. 

Objects of any kind soever xutroduced into the ports of either of the two States 
under the flag of the other, whatever may be their origin and from what country 
soever the importation thereof may have been made, shall not pay other or higher 
entrance duties nor shall be subjected to other charges or restrictions than they 
would pay or be subjected to were they imported under the national flag. 

Article VI. 

Articles of every description exported by Belgian vessels or by those of the United 
States of America from the ports of either country to any country whatsoever shall 
be subjected to no other duties or formalities than such as are required for exporta- 
tion under the flag of the country where the shipment is made. 

Article VII. 

All premiums, drawbacks, or other favors of like nature which may be allowed 
in the States of either of the contracting parties upon goods imported or exported 
in national vessels, shall be likewise and in the same manner allowed upon goods 
imported directly from one of the two countries by its vessels into the other, or 
exported from one of the two countries by the vessels of the other to any destina- 
tion whatsoever. 

Article VIII. 

The preceding article is, however, not to apply to the importation of the produce 
of the national fisheries, each of the two parties reserving to itself the faculty of 
granting special privileges for the importation of those articles under its own nag. 
In faith whereof the r^ective plenipotentiaries have signed the present treaty 
in duplicate and have amxed thereto their seals at Washington, the 8th day of 
March, 1875. 

Hamilton Fish. 
Maurice Dblfossb. 
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BOLIVIA. 

[Treaty concluded Biay 13, 1858; ratifications exchanged at La Paz, November 9, 1862; proclaimed 

January 8, im] 

Article IV. 

All kinds of produce, manufactures, or merchandise of any foreign country 
which can, from time to time, be lawfully imported into the United States in their 
own vessels, may also be imported in vessels of the Republic of Bolivia; and no 
higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her cargo shall be levied 
and collected, whether the importation be made in the vessels of the one country 
or of the other; and in like manner all kinds of produce, manufactures, and mer- 
chandise of any foreign country that can be, from time to time, lawfully imported 
into the Republic of Bolivia in its own vessels, whether in her ports upon the 
Pacific or her ports upon the tributaries of the Amazon or La Plata, may be also 
imported in vessels of the United States; and no higher or other duties upon the 
tonnage of the vessel and her cargo shall be levied or collected, whether the impor- 
tation be made in vessels of the one country or of the other. And they agree that 
what may be lawfully exjKjrted or reeirported from the one country in its own 
vessels, to any foreign country, may, in like manner, be exported or reexported in 
the vessels of the other country; and the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks 
shall be allowed and coDected, whether such exportation or reexportation be made 
in vessels of the United States or of the Republic of Bolivia. 

In all these respects the vessels and their cargoes of the one country in the 
ports of the other shfdl also be on equal footing with those of the most favored 
nation. It being further understood that these principles shall apply whether the 
vessels shall have cleared directly from the ports of the nation to which they 
appertain or from the ports of any other nation. 

Done at La Paz on the thirteentji day of May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight. 

John W. Dana. 
Lucas M. de la Tapll. 



BR-A.ZIL. 

[Treaty concluded December 12, 1828; rat^cations exchanged at Washington March 18, 1829; 

proclaimed March 18, 1829T] 

Article IV. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufactures, or merchan- 
dise of any foreign countary can be from time to time lawfully imported into the 
United Stotesin their own vessels may be also imported in vessels of Brazil; and 
that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her cargo shall 
be levied and collected whether the importation be made in the vessels of the one 
country or of the other. And, in like manner, that whatever kind of produce, man- 
ufactures, or merchandise of any foreigja country can be from time to time law- 
fully imported into the Empire of Brazil in its own vessels may also be imported 
in vessels of the United States; and that no higher or other duties upon the ton- 
nage of the vessel and her cargo shall be levied or collected whether the impor- 
tation be made in vessels of the one country or of the other. And they agree 
that whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported from the one country in 
its own vessels to any foreign country may, in like manner, be exported or reex- 
ported in the vessels of the other country. And the same bounties, duties, and 
drawbacks shall be allowed and collected whether such exportations or reexpor- 
tations be made in vessels of the United States or of the Empire of Brazil. The 
Government of the United States, however, considering the present state of the 
navigation of Brazil, agrees that a vessel shall be considered as Brazilian when 
the proprietor and captain are subjects of Brazil and the papers are in legal form. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the produce or manufacture of the Empire of Brazil, and 
no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Empire of 
Brazil of any articles the produce or manufacture of the United States than are 
or shall be xNiyable on the like articles being the produce or manufacture of any 
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other foreign country, nor shall any higher or other duties or charges be imposed 
in either of the two countries on the exportation of any articles to the United 
Slates or to the Empire of Brazil, respectively, than such as are payable on the 
exportation of the like article to any other f orei^ country, nor shall any prohibi- 
tion be imposed on the exportation or importation of any articles the produce or 
manufacture of the United States or of the Empire of Brazil to or from the terri- 
tories of the United States or to or from the territories of the Empire of Brazil 
which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Done in the city of Rio de Janeiro this twelfth day of the month of December, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

W. Tudor. 

Marquez de Aracaty. 

MiaUEL DF SOUZA Mbllo e Alvin. 



[Treaty concluded November 17, 1880; ratifications exchanged at Peking, July 19, 1881; pro 

xilaimed Octobers, 1881.] 

Article III. 

His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China hereby promises and agrees that no 
other kind or higher rate of tonnage dues, or duties for imports or exports, or 
coastwise trade shall be imposed or levied in the open ports of China ujKjn vessels 
wholly belonging to citizens of the United States; or upon the produce, manufac- 
tures, or merchandise imported in the same from the United States, or from any 
foreign country; or upon the produce, manufactures, or merchandise exported in 
the same to the United States, or to any foreign country; or transported in the 
same from one open port of China to another, than are imposed or levied on ves- 
sels or cargoes of any other nation or on those of Chinese subjects. 

The United States hereby promise and agree that no other kind or higher rate 
of tonnage dues or duties for imports shall be imposed or levied in the ports of 
the United States upon vessels wholly belonging to the subjects of His Imperial 
Majesty, and coming either directly or by way of any foreign port, from any of 
the ports of China which are open to foreign trade, to the ports of the United 
States; or returning therefrom, either directly or by way of any foreign jKjrt, to 
any of the open ports of China; or upon the produce, manufactures, or merchan- 
dise imported in the same from China or from any foreign country, than are 
imposea or levied on vessels of other nations which make no discrimination against 
the United States in tonnage dues or duties on imports, exports, or coastwise trade, 
or than are imposed or levied on vessels and cargoes of citizens of the United 
States. 

Done at Peking this seventeenth dav of November, in the year of our Lord 1880, 
Kuanghsu, sixth year, tenth moon, fifteenth day. 

James B. Anqell. 

John F. Swift. 

Wm. Henry Trescot, 

Pao Chun. 

Li Hungtsao. 



[Treaty concluded December 12, 1846; ratifications exchanged at Washington June 10, 1848; pro- 
claimed June 12, 1848. J 

Article IV. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or merchan- 
dise of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully imported into the 
United States in their own vessels may be also imported in vessels of the Republic 
of New Granada, and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the ves- 
sel and her cargo shall be levied and collected whether the importation be made 
in vessels of the one country or of the other. And, in like manner, that whatever 
kind of produce, manufactures, or merchandise of any foreign country can be 
from time to time lawfully imported into the Republic of New Granada in its own 
vessels may be also imported in vessels of the United States, and that no higher or 
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other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her cargo shall be levied or col- 
lected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the one country or of the 
other. 

And they further agree that whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported 
from the one country in its own vessels to any foreign country may in like man- 
ner be exported or reexported in the vessels of the other country; and the same 
bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and collected, whether such 
exportation or reexportation be made in vessels of the United States or of the 
Republic of New Granada. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States or any articles the produce or manufacture of the Republic of New Granada, 
and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Repub- 
lic of New Granada of any articles the produce or manufacture of the United 
States, than are or shall be payable on the like articles, being the produce or manu- 
facture of any other foreign country; nor shall any higher or other duties or 
charges be imposed, in either of the two countries, on the exportation of any 
articles to the United States or to the Republic of New Granada, respectively, 
than such as are payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country; nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the exportation or importation 
of any articles the produce or manufacture of the United States or of the Repub- 
lic of New Granada, to or from the territories of the United States or to or from 
the territories of the Republic of JNTew Granada, which shall not equally extend to 
all other nations. 

Article VI. 

In order to prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding, it is hereby declared 
that the stipulations contained in the three preceding articles are to their full 
extent applicable to the vessels of the United States an J their cargoes arriving in 
the ports of New Granada, and reciprocally to the vessels of the said Republic of 
New Granada and their cargoes arriving in the ports of the United States, whether 
they proceed from the ports of the country to which they respectively belong, or 
from the ports of any other foreign country; and in either case no discriminating 
duty shall be imjKJsed or collected in the ports of either country on said vessels or 
their cargoes, whether the same shall be of native or foreign produce or manu- 
facture. 

In faith whereof, we, the plenipotentiaries of the United States of America and 
of the Republic of New Granada, have signed and sealed these presents in the city 
of Bogota, on the twelfth day of December, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six. 

H. A. BiDLACK. 

M. M. Mallarino. 



KOREA. 

[Treaty concluded May 22, 1882; ratifications exchanged at Seoul May 19, 1883; proclaimed 

June 4, 1888.] 

Article V. 

Merchants and merchant vessels of Chosen visiting the United States for pur- 
poses of traffic shall pay duties and tonnage dues and all fees according to the 
customs regulations of the United States, but no higher or other rates of duties 
and tonnage dues shall be exacted of them than are levied upon citizens of the 
United States or upon citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. 

Merchants and merchant vessels of the United States visiting Chosen for pur- 
poses of traffic shall pay duties upon all merchandise imported and exported. 
The authority to levy duties is of right vested in the government of Chosen. The 
tariff of duties upon exports and imports, together with customs regulations for 
the prevention of smuggling and other irregularities, will be fixed by the authori- 
ties of Chosen and communicated to the proper officials of the United States, to 
be by the latter notified to their citizens and duly observed. 

It is, however, agreed in the first instance, as a general measure, that the tariff 
upon such imports as are articles of daily use shall not exceed an ad valorem duty 
of 10 per centum; that the tariff upon such imports as are luxuries, as, for instance, 
foreign wines, foreign tobacco, clocks, and watches, shall not exceed an ad valorem 
duty of 30 per centum, and that native produce exported shall pay a duty not to 
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exceed 5 per centtim ad valorem. And it is further agreed that the duty upon 
foreign imports shall be paid once for all at the port of entry, and that no other 
dues, duties, fees, taxes, or charges of any sort snail be levied upon such imports 
either in the interior of Chosen or at the ports. 

United States merchant vessels entering the port of Chosen shall pay tonnage 
dues at the rate of 5 mace per ton, payable once in three months, on each vessel, 
according to the Chinese calendar. 
Chosen, May the 22d, A. D. 1882. 

B. W. Shupeldt, 
Commodore, U, S, N,, Envoy of the United States to Chosen, 

Shin Chen. 
Chin Hong Chi. 

(In Chinese,) 



[Treaty concluded July 10, 1851; ratifications exchanged at Washington Biay 26, 1852; proclAimed 

on the same day.] 

Article IV. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the territo- 
ries of the United States of any article, being of the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the Republic of Costa Rica, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed 
on the importation into the territories of the Republic of Costa Rica of any arti- 
cles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United 
States, than are or shall be payable on the like articles, being the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any other foreign country; nor shall anjr other or higher duties 
or charges be imposed in the territories of either of the high contracting parties 
on the exportation of any articles to the territories of the other than such as are 
or may be payable on the exportation of the like articles to anjr other foreign 
country; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the exportation or importa- 
tion of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the territories of the 
United States or of the Republic of Costa Rica, to or from the said territories of 
the United States or to or from the Republic of Costa Rica, which shall not 
equally extend to all other nations. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties or payments on account of tonnage, of light or harbor 
dues, of pilotage, of salvage, in case either of damage or shipwreck, or on account 
of any other local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the Republic of 
Costa Rica on vessels of the United States than those payable in the same ports 
by Costa Rican vessels; nor in any of the ports of the United States on Costa 
Rican vessels than shall be payable in the same ports on vessels of the United 
States. 

Article VI. 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the territories of the 
Republic of Costa Rica of any articles being of the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the territories of the United States, whether such importation shall be 
made in Costa Rican or in vessels of the United States; and the same duties shall 
be paid on the importation into the territories of the United States of any article 
being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Republic of Costa Rica, whether 
such importation shall be made in United States or in Costa Rican vessels. 

The same duties shall be paid and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed on 
the exportation to the Republic of Costa Rica of any articles being the gi'owth, 
produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States, whether such 
exportations shall be made in Costa Rican or in United States vessels; and the 
same duties shall be paid and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed on the 
exportation of any articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
Republic of Costa Rica to the territories of the United States, whether such 
e3roortation shall be made in United States or in Costa Rican vessels. 

Done at Washington this tenth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one. 

Danl Webster. 
F. Molina. 
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[Treaty concluded April 36, 1836; ratifications exchanged at Copenhagen August 10, 1836; pro- 
claimed October U, 1836.] 

Article III. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or merchandise 
of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully imported into the United 
States in vessels belonging wholly to the citizens thereof, maybe also imported in 
vessels wholly belonging to the subjects of Denmark; and that no higher or other 
duties upon the tonnage of the vessel or her cargo shall be levied and collected, 
whether the importation be made in vessels of the one country or of the other. 
And, in like manner, that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or merchandise 
of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully imported into the 
dominions of the King of Denmark in the vessels thereof (with the exception here- 
inafter mentioned in the sixth article) may be also imported in vessels of the 
United States, and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel 
or her cargo shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in the 
vessels of the one country or of the other. And they further agree that whatever 
may be lawfully exported or reexported from the one country in its own vessels to 
any foreign country may in like manner be exported or reexported in the vessels 
of the other couiltry. 

And the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and collected, 
whether such exportations or reexportations be made in vessels of the United 
States or of Denmark. Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed 
in the ports of one party on vessels of the other than are or shall be payable in the * 
same ports by native vessels. 

Done in triplicate at the city of Washington on the twenty- sixth day of April, 
in the year or our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 

H. Clay. 

Pr. Pedersen. 



[Treaty concluded June 13, 1838; ratifications exchanged at Quito April 9, 1843; proclaimed 

September 33, 1843.] 

Article IV. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufactures, or merchan- 
dise or any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into the 
United States in their own vessels, may be also imported in the vessel*- of the 
Republic of Ecuador; and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of 
the vessel and her cargo shall be levied and collected, whether the imjKjrtation 
be made in the vessels of the one country or of the other; and, in like manner, 
that whatever kind of produce, manufactures, or merchandise of any foreign 
country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into the Republic of Ecua- 
dor in its own vessels, may be also imported in vessels of the United States; and 
tti&t no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her cargo shall 
be levied or collected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the one 
country or of the other. And they agree that whatever may be lawfully exported 
or reexported from the one country in its own vessels to any foreign country 
may in like manner be exported or reexported in the vessels of the other country. 
And the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and collected, 
whether such exportation or reexportation be made in vessels of the United States 
or of the Republic of Ecuador. 

Done in the city of Quito on the thirteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine. 

J. C. Pickett. 
Luis de Sala. 
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[Convention concluded June 24, 1822; ratifications exchanged at Washington February 12, 1823; 

proclaimed February 13, 1823.] 

Article I. 

Articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, imported 
into France in vessels of the United States, shall pay an additional duty, not exceed- 
ing 20 francs per ton of merchandise, over and above the duties paid on the like 
articles, also of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, when 
imi>orted in French vessels. 

Article II. 

Articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of France, imported into the 
United States in French vessels, shall pay an additional duty, not exceeding $3.75 
per ton of merchandise, over and above the duties collected upon the like articles, 
also of the growth, produce, or manufacture of France, when imported in vessels 
of the United States. 

Article III. 

No discriminating duty shall be levied upon the productions of the soil or indus- 
try of France imported in French bottoms into the ports of the United States for 
transit or reexportation, nor shall any such duties be levied upon the productions 
of the soil or industry of the United States imported in vessels of the United 
States into the ports of France for transit or reexportation. 

Article V. 

The duties of tonnage, light money, pilotage, port charges, brokerage, and all 
other duties upon foreign shipping over and above those paid by the national 
shipping in the two countries, respectively, other than those specified in articles 1 
and 2 of the present convention, shall not exceed in France, for vessels of the 
United States, 5 francs per ton of the vessel's American register; nor for vessels of 
France in the United States, 94 cents per ton of the vessel's French passport. 
Signed and sealed as above this 24th day of June, 1822. 

John Quincy Adams. 
G. Hyde de Neuville. 



a-REAT BRITAIN. 

[ConTention concluded July 3, 1815; ratifications exchanged at Washington December 22, 1815.] 

Article II. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of His Britannick 
Majesty's territories in Europe, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on 
the importation into the territories of His Britannick Majesty in Europe of any 
articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States than are or 
shall be payable on the like articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of any other foreign country; nor shall any higher or other duties or charges be 
imposed in either of the two countries on the exportation of any articles to the 
United States or to His Britannick Majesty's territories in Europe, respectively, 
than such as are payable on the exjKjrtation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country; nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the exportation or importation 
of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States or of 
His Britannick Majesty's territories in Europe, to or from the said territories of His 
Britannick Majesty in Europe or to or from the said United States, which shall 
not equally extend to all other nations. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall" be imposed in any of the ports of the 
United States on British vessels than those payable in the same ports by vessels 
of the United States, nor in the ports of any of His Britannick Majesty's territories 
in Europe on the vessels of the United States than shall be payable in the same 
ports on British vessels. 

The same duties shall be paid on the importations into the United States of any 
articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of His Britannick Majesty's territo- 
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ries in Europe, whether such importation shall be in vessels of the United States 
or in British vessels; and the same duties shall be paid on the importation into the 
ports of any of His Britannick Majesty's territories in Europe of any articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, whether such importation 
shall be in British vessels or in vessels of the United States. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties allowed, on the exportation 
of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of His Britannick Majesty's 
territories in Europe to the United States, whether such exportation shall be in 
vessels of the United States or in British vessels; and the same duties shall be paid, 
and the same bounties allowed, on the exportation of any articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United States to His Britannick Majesty's terri- 
tories in Europe, whether such exportation shall be in British vessels or in vessels 
of the United States. 

It is further agreed, that in all cases where drawbacks are or may be allowed 
upon the reexpoiiation of any goods the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
either country, respectively, the amount of the said drawbacks shall be the same, 
whether the said goods shall have been originally imported in a British or an 
American vessel; but when such reexportation shall take place from the United 
States in a British vessel or from the territories of His Britannick Majesty in 
Europe in an American vessel to any foreign nation the two contracting parties 
reserve to themselves, respectively, the right of regulating or diminishing m such 
case the amount of the said drawback. 

The intercourse between the United States and His Britannick Majesty's posses- 
sions in the West Indies and on the continent of North America shall not be 
affected by any of the provisions of this article, but each party shall remain in the 
complete possession of its rights with respect to such an mtercourse. 

Article HI. 

His Britannick Majesty agrees that the vessels of the United States of America 
shall be admitted and hospitably received at the principal settlements of the Brit- 
ish dominions in the East Indies, vide licit: Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince 
of Wales Island; and that the citizens of the United States may freely carry on 
trade between the said principal settlements and the United States in all articles 
of which the importation and exportation, respectively, to and from said territories 
shall not be entirely prohibited: Provided only, That it shall not be lawful for 
them, in any time of war between the British Government and any state or power 
whatever, to export from the said territories, without the special permission of the 
British Government, any military stores or naval stores or rice. The citizens of 
the United States shall pay for their vessels when admitted no higher or other duty 
or charge than shall be payable on the vessels of the most favored European nations, 
and they shall pay no higher or other duties or charges on the importation or 
exportation of the cargoes of the said vessels than shall be payable on the same 
articles when imported or exported in the vessels of the most favored European 
nations. 

But it is expressly agreed that the vessels of the United States shall not carry 
any articles from the said principal settlementp to any port or place, except to some 
port or place in the United States of America where the same shall be unladen. 

It is also understood that the permission granted by this article is not to extend 
to allow the vessels of the United States to carry on any part of the coasting trade 
of the said British territories; but the vessels of the United States having, in the 
first instance, proceeded to one of the said principal settlements of the British 
dominions in the East Indies and then going with their original cargoes, or part 
thereof, from one of the said principal settlements to another, shall not be con- 
sidered as carrying on the coasting trade. The vessels of the United States may 
also touch for refreshment, but not for commerce, in the course of their voyage 
to or from the British territories in India, or to or from the dominions of the 
Emperor of China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the Island of St. Helena, or such 
other places as may be in the possession of Great Britain, in the African or Indian 
seas; it being well understood that in all that regards this article the citizens of 
the United States shall be subject, in all respects, to the laws and regulations of 
the British Government from time to time established. 

Done at London this third day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen. 

John Quincy Adams. 
H. Clay. 

Albert Gallatin. 
Frederick John Robinson. 
Henry Goulburn. 
William Adams. 
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GMiE^T BRITAIN". 

[Convention concluded August 6, 1827; ratifications exchanged at London April 2, 1828; pro- 
claimed May 15, 1828.] 

Article I. 

All the provisions of the convention concluded between the United States of 
America and His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the 3d day of July, 1815, and further continued for the term of ten 
years by the fourth article of the convention of the 20th of October, 1818, with the 
exception therein contained as to St. Helena, are hereby further indefinitely, and 
without the said exception, extended and continued in force from the date of the 
expiration of the said ten years, in the same manner as if all the provisions of the 
said convention of the 3d of July, 1815, were herein specifically recited. 

Done at London the sixth day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven. 

Albert Gallatin. 

Cha. Grant. 

Henry Unwin Addington. 



[Treaty concluded December 10-22, 1837; ratifications exchanged at London June 13-25, 1838; 

proclaimed August 30, 1838.] 

Article II. 

Greek vessels arriving, either laden or in ballast, into the ports of the United 
States of America, from whatever place they may come, shall be treated, on their 
entrance, during their stay, and at their departure, upon the same footing as 
national vessels coming from the same place, with respect to the duties or tonnage, 
light-houses, pilotage, and port charges, as well as to the perquisites of public offi- 
cers, and all other duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in 
the name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any pri- 
vate establishment whatsoever; and, reciprocally, the vessels of the United States 
of America arriving, either laden or in ballast, mto the ports of the Kingdom of 
Greece, from whatever place they may come, shall be treated, on their entrance, 
during their stay, and at their departure, upon the same footing as national vessels 
coming from the same place, with respect to duties of tonnage, light-houses, pilot- 
age, and port charges, as well as to the perquisites of public officers, and all other 
duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the 
profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments 
whatsoever. 

Article III. 

All that may be lawfully imported into the United States of America, in vessels 
of the said States, may also be thereinto imported in Greek vessels, from whatever 
place they may come, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of what- 
ever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, 
the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if imported 
in national vessels. 

And, reciprocally, all that may be lawfully imported into the Kingdom of Greece, 
in Greek vessels, may also be thereinto imported in vessels of the United States of 
America, from whatever place they may come, without paying other or higher 
duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the 
profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments 
whatsoever, than if imported in national vessels. 

Article rv. 

All that may be lawfully exported from the United States of America in vessels 
of the said States may also be exported therefrom in Greek vessels, without pay- 
ing other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in 
the name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private 
establishments whatsoever, than if exported in national vessels. 

And, reciprocally, all that may be lawfully exported from the Kingdom of 
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Greece in Greek vessels may also be exported therefrom in vessels of the United 
States of America, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever 
kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the 
local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if exported in 
national vessels. 

Done in duplicate at London, 10-22 of December, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

A. Stevenson. 
S. Tricoupi. 



[Convention concluded March 3, 1849; ratifications exchanged at Guatemala May 13, 1852; pro- 
claimed July 28, 1852.] 

Article IV. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or merchan- 
dise of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully imported into the 
United States in their own vessels, may be also imported in vessels of the Repub- 
lic of Guatemala; and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the ves- 
sel or her cargo shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in 
vessels of the one country or of the other; and, in like manner, that whatever kind 
of produce, manufacture, or merchandise of any foreign country can be from time 
to time lawfully imjKjrted into the Republic of Guatemala in its own vessels, may 
be also imported in vessels of the United States, and that no higher or otl|^ duties 
upon the tonnage of the vessel or her cargo shall be levied and collected, whether 
the importation be made in vessels of the one country or of the other. And they 
further agree that whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported from the one 
country in its own vessels to any foreign country may be in like manner exported 
or reexported in vessels of the other country. And the same bounties, duties, and 
drawbacks shall be allowed and collected, whether such exportation or reexporta- 
tion be made in vessels of the United States or of the Repuolic of Guatemala. 

Done at Guatemala this third day of March, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-nine. 

Elijah Hise. 

J. Mariano Rodruguez. 



[Treaty concluded June 10, 1846; ratifications exchanged at Hanover March 5, 1847; proclaimed 

April 24, 184771 

Article I. 

The high contracting parties agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, 
or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully 
imported into the United States in their own vessels may also be imported in 
vessels of the Kingdom of Hanover; and no higher or other duties ujjon the ton- 
nage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or collected, whether the importation 
be made in a vessel of the United States or in a Hanoverian vessel. And in like 
manner, whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or merchandise of any foreign 
country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into the Kingdom of Han- 
over in its own vessels, may also be imported in vessels of the United States; and 
no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied 
or collected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the one party or the 
other. 

Whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported by one party in its own ves- 
sels to any foreign country may, in like manner, be exported or reexported in the 
vessels of the other. And the same duties, bounties, and drawbacks shall be col- 
lected and allowed, whether such exportation or reexpoi*tation be made in vessels 
of the one party or the other. Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be 
imposed in the ports of the one party on vessels of the other than are or shall be 
payable in the same ports by national vessels. 

And further, it is agreed that no higher or other toll shall be levied or collected 
at Brunshausen or Stade, on the River Elbe, upon the tonnage or cargoes of ves- 
sels of the United States than is levied and collected upon the tonnage and cargoes 
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of vessels of the Kingdom of Hanover; and the vessels of the United States shall 
be subjected to no charges, detention, or other inconvenience by the Hanoverian 
authorities, in passing the above-mentioned place, from which vessels of the King- 
dom of Hanover are or shall be exempt. 

Article II. 

The preceding article is not applicable to the coasting trade and navigation of 
the high contracting parties, which are respectively reserved by each exclusively 
to its own subjects or citizens. 

Done in quadruplicate at the city of Hanover, on the tenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

A. Dudley Mann. 
George Frederick Baron de Falcke. 



KA-NSE^TIC REPUBLICS. 

[Convention concluded December 20, 1827; ratifications exchanged at Washington June 2, 1828; 

proclaimed June 3, 1828.] 

Article I. 

The contracting parties agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or 
merchajldise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported 
into thd United States in their own vessels may be also imported in vessels of the 
said Free Hanseatic Republics of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg; and that no 
higher or other duties upon the tonnage 'or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or 
collected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the United States or of 
either of the said Hanseatic Republics. And, in like manner, that whatever kind 
of produce, manufacture, or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from 
time to time, lawfully imported into either of the said Hanseatic Republics in its 
own vessels may be also imported in vessels of the United States; and that no 
higher or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or 
collected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the one party or of the 
other. And they further agree that whatever may be lawfully exported or reex- 
ported by one party in its own vessels to any foreign country may, in like man- 
ner, be exported or reexported in the vessels of the other party. And the same 
bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and collected, whether such 
exjKjrtation or reexportation be made in vessels of the one party or of the other. 
Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed in the ports of the one 
party, on vessels of the other, than are or shall be payable in the same ports by 
national vessels. 

Article II. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture of the Free Hanseatic Republics 
of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, and no higher or other duties shall be 
imposed on the importation into either of the said Republics of any article the 
produce or manufacture of the United States, than are or shall be payable on the 
like article being the produce or manufacture of any other foreign country; nor 
shall any other or higher duties or charges be imposed by either party on the 
exportation of any articles to the United States or to the Free Hanseatic Repub- 
lics of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, respectively, than such as are or shall be 
payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign country; nor 
shall any prohibition be imposed on the importation or exportation of any article 
the produce or manufacture of the United States or of the Free Hanseatic 
Republics of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, to or from the ports of the United 
States or to or from the ports of the other party, which shall not equally extend 
to all other nations. 

Done at the city of Washington on the twentieth day of December, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenfcy-seven. 

H. Clay, 

V. RUMFF. 
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[Treaty concluded November 3, 1864; ratifications exchangred at Washington May 22, 1866; pro- 
claimed July 6, 1866.] 

Article X. 

The high contracting parties hereby agree that whatever kind of produce, manu- 
factures, or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, law- 
fully imported into the United States in their own vessels may also be imported 
in the vessels of the Republic of Haiti, and no higher or other duties upon the 
tonnage or cargo of the vessels shall be levied or collected than shall be levied or 
collected of the vessels of the most favored nation. 

And reciprocally, whatever kind of produce, manufactures, or merchandise of 
any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into Haiti in 
her own vessels may be also imported in the vessels of the United States, and no 
higher or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of the vessels shall be levied or 
collected than shall be levied or collected of the vessels of the most favored nation. 

Article XI. 

It is also hereby agreed that whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported 
from the one country in its own vessels to any foreign country may in like man- 
ner be exported or reexported in vessels of the other, and the same duties, boun- 
ties, and drawbacks shall be collected and allowed as are collected of and allowed 
to the most favored nation. 

It is also understood that the foregoing principles shall apply, whether the ves- 
sels shall have cleared directly from the ports of the nation to which they apper- 
tain or from the ports of any other nation. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Port au Prince this third day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

B. F. Whidden. 

BOYER BaZELAIS. 



II01Sn>XJRA.S. 

[Treaty concluded July 4, 1864; ratifications exchai^ed at Tegucigalpa May 6, 1866; proclaimed 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties or passmen ts on account of tonnage, of light or harbor 
dues, of pilotage, of salvage, in case either of damage or shipwreck, or on account 
of any other local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the Republic of 
Honduras on vessels of the United States than those payable in the same ports 
by vessels of Honduras; nor in any of the ports of the United States on vessels of 
Honduras than shall be payable in the same ports on vessels of the United States. 

Article VI. 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the territories of the 
Republic of Honduras of any article being of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the territories of the United States, whether such importation shall be made in 
vessels of Honduras or of the United States; and the same duties shall be paid on 
the importation into the territories of the United States of any article being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the Republic of Honduras, whether such 
importation shall be made in United States or Honduras vessels. 

The same dues shall be paid and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed on 
the exportation to the Republic of Honduras of any article being the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States, whether such 
exx)ortations shall be made in vessels of Honduras or of the United States; and 
the same duties shall be paid and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed on 
the exportation of any articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
Repuolic of Honduras to the territories or the United States, whether such expor- 
tation shall be made in United States or in Honduras vessels. 

Done at Comayaeua this fourth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

Thos. H. Clay. 

M. COLINDERS. 
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IT-AJL.Y. 

[Treaty concluded February 26, 1871; ratiflcations.exchanffed at Washington November 18, 1871; 
proclaimed November 23, 187L] 

Article V. 

The high contracting parties agree that whatever kind of prodnce, manufactures, 
or mercl^ndise of any foreign conntry can be, from time to time, lawfully imported 
into the United States in tneir own vessels may be also imported in Italian ves- 
sels; that no other or higher duties upon the tonnage of the vessel or her cargo 
shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the 
one country or of the other; and in like manner that whatsoever kind of produce, 
manufactures, or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, 
lawfully imported into Italy in its own vessels may be also imported in vessels of 
the United States, and that no other or higher duties upon the tonnage of the ves- 
sel or her cargo shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in 
vessels of the one country or of the other; and they further agree that whatever 
may be lawfully exported and reexported from the one country in its own vessels 
to any foreign country may in the like manner be exported or reexported in the 
vessels of the other country, and the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall 
be allowed and collected, whether such exportation or reexportation be made in 
vessels of the United States or of Italy. 

Article VI. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the produce or manufactures of Italy, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into Italy of any articles the produce 
or manufactures of the United States than are or shall be payable on the like arti- 
cles being the produce or the manufactures of any other foreign country; nor shall 
any other or higher duties or charges be imposed in either of the two countries on 
the exportation of any articles to the United States or to Italy, respectively, than 
such as are payable on the exportation of the like articles to any foreign country, 
nor shall any prohibition be imx>osed on the importation or the exportation of any 
articles the produce or manufactures of the United States or of Italy to or from 
the territories of the United States or to or from l^e territories of Italy which 
shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Done at Florence this twenty-sixth day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 

George P. Marsh. 
ViscoNTi Venosta. 



[Treaty concluded November 22, 1894; ratifications exchanged at Washington March 21, 1885; 

proclaimed March 21, 1895 J 

Article VII. 

All articles which are or may be legally imported into the ports of the territories 
of His Majestv the Emperor of Japan in Japanese vessels may likewise be 
imported into those ports in vessels of the United States without being liable to 
any other or higher duties or charges of whatever denomination than if such 
articles were imported in Japanese vessels; and, reciprocally, all articles which 
are or may be legally imported into the ports of the territories of the United States 
in vessels of the United States may likewise be imported into those ports in Japan- 
ese vessels without being liable to any other or higher duties or charges of wnat- 
ever denomination than if such articles were imported in vessels of the United 
States. Such reciprocal equality of treatment shall take effect without distinction , 
whether such articles come directly from the place of origin or from any other 
place. 

In the same manner there shall be perfect equality of treatment in regard to 
exportation, so that the same export duties shall be paid and the same bounties 
and drawbacks allowed in the territories of either of the high contracting parties 
on the exportation of any article which is or may be legally exported therefrom, 
whether such exportation shall take place in Japanese vessels or in vessels of the 
United States, and whatever may be the place of destination, whether a port of 
either of the high contracting parties or or any third power. 
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Article VIII. 

No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, light-honse, quarantine, or other similar 
or corresponding duties of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, 
levied in the name or for the profit of the Government, public functionaries, 
private individuals, corporations, or establishments of any kind, shall be imposed 
in the ports of the territories of either country upon the vessels of the other coun- 
try which shall not equally and under the same conditions be imposed in tiie like 
cases on national vessels in general or vessels of the most favored nation. Such 
equality of treatment shall apply reciprocally to the respective vessels, from what- 
ever port or place they may arrive and whatever maybe their place of destination. 

Done at tne city of Washington the twenty-second day of November, in the 
eighteen hundred and ninety-fourth year of the Christian Era, corresponding to 
the twenty-second day of the eleventh month of the twenty-seventh year of Mei ji. 

Walter Q. Gresham. 
Shinichiro Kurino. 



XiIBERI^-. 

[Treaty concluded October 21, 18d2; ratifications exchanged at London February 17, 1863; pro- 
claimed March 18, 1868.] 

Article III. 

No tonnage, import, or other duties or charges shall be levied in the Republic 
of Liberia on United States vessels, or on goods imported or exported in United 
States vessels, beyond what are or ma^ be levied on national vessels, or on the 
like goods imported or ezpiorted in national vessels; and in like manner no ton- 
nage, import, or other duties or charges shall be levied in the United States of 
America and their territories on the vessels of the Republic of Liberia, or on goods 
imported or exported in those vessels, beyond what are or may be levied on national 
vessels, or on the like goods imported or exported in nationsu vessels. 

Article IV. 

Merchandise or ^oods coming from the United States of America in any vessels, 
or imjKjrted in United States vessels from any country, shall not be prohibited by 
the Republic of Liberia, nor be subject to higher duties than are levied on the 
same kmds of merchandise or goods coming from any other foreign country or 
imported in any other foreign vessels. All articles the produce of the Republic of 
Liberia may be exjKjrted therefrom by citizens of the United States and United 
States vessels on as favorable terms as by the citizens and vessels of any other 
foreign country. 

In like manner all merchandise or goods coming from the Republic of Liberia 
in any vessels, or imported in Liberian vessels from any country, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the United States of America, nor be subject to higher duties than are 
levied on the same kinds of merchandise or goods coming from any other foreign 
country, or imported in any other foreign vessels. . All articles the produce of the 
United States or of their territories may be imported therefrom by Liberian citi- 
zens and Liberian vessels on as favorable terms as by citizens and vessels of any 
other foreign country. 

Done at London the twenty-first day of October, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty4wQ. 

Charles Francis Adams. 
Stephen Allen Benson. 



]yrECB:3L.E32SrBXJRGt-SCBn;\rB3RIN-. 

[Treaty signed and exchanged at Schwerin December 9, 1847; proclaimed August 2, 184&] 

Article I. 

The high contracting parties agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, 
or merchflmdlse of any foreign country can be, from tune to time, lawfully 
imi)orted into the United States in their own vessels, may also be imported in the 
vessels of the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and no higher or other 
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duties upon the tonnage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or collected, whether 
the importation be made in a vessel of the United States or in a vessel of Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin. 

And, in like manner, whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or merchandise 
of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin in its own vessels may also be imported 
in vessels of the United States; and no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or 
cargo of the vessel shall be levied or collected, whether the importation be made 
in vessels of the one party or the other. 

Whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported by one party in its own ves- 
sels to any foreign country may in like manner be exported or reexported in the 
vessels of the other; and the same duties, bounties, and drawbacks shall be col- 
lected and allowed, whether such exportation or reexportation be made in vessels 
of the one party or the other. 

Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed in the ports of one 
party on vessels of the other than are or shall be payable in the same ports by 
national vessels. 

Article II. 

The preceding article is not applicable to the coasting trade and navigation of 
the high contracting parties, which are respectively reserved by each exclusively 
to its own subjects or citizens. 

Done at Schwerin this 9th day of December, 1847. 

A. Dudley Mann. 

L. OF LUTZOW. 



[Convention concluded August 26, 1852; ratifications exchanged at Washington February 2&, 
1853; proclaimed February 26, 18S&.] 

Article I. 

Gkx>d8 and merchandise, whatever their origin may be, imported into or exported 
from the ports of the United States from and to any other country, in vessels of 
the Netherlands, shall pay no other or higher duties than shall be levied on the 
like goods and merchandise imported or exi)orted in national vessels. Reciprocally, 
goods and merchandise, whatsoever their origin maybe, imported into or exported 
nrom the ports of the Netherlands from and to any other country, in vessels of the 
United States, shall pay no higher or other duties than shall be levied on the like 
goods and merchandise imported or exported in national vessels. 

The bounties, drawbacks, and other privileges of this nature which may be 
granted in the States of either of the contracting parties, on goods imported or 
exported in national vessels, shall also and in like manner be granted on goods 
imported or eicported in vessels of the other country. 

Article II. 

The above reciprocal equality in relation to the flags of the two countries is 
understood to extend also to the ports of the colonies and dominions of the Neth- 
erlands beyond the seas, in which goods and merchandise, whatever their origin 
may be, imported or exported from and to any other country in vessels of the 
United States, shall pay no other or higher duties than shall be levied on the like 
goods and merchandise imported or exported from and to the same places in ves- 
sels of the Netherlands. The bounties, drawbacks, or other privileges of similar 
denomination which may be there granted on goods and merchandise impoited 
or exported in vessels of the Netherlands shall also, and in like manner, be granted 
on goods and merchandise imported or exported in vessels of the United States. 

Article III. 

Neither party shall impose upon the vessels of the other, whether carrying car- 
goes or arriving in ballast from either of the two countries, or any other country, 
any duties of tonnage, harbor dues, light-house, salvage, pilotage, quarantine, or 
port charges of any kind or denomination, which shall not be imposed in like 
cases on national vessels. 
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Article IV. 

The present arrangement does not extend to the coasting trade and fisheries of 
the two countries respectively, which are exclusively allowed to national vescels; 
it being moreover understood that, in the East Indian Archipelago of the Nether- 
lands, the trade from island to island is considered as coasting trade, and likewise 
in the United States, the trade between their ports on the Atlantic and their ports 
on the Pacific; and if, at any time, either the Netherlands or the United ^tes 
shall allow to any other nation the whole or any part of said coasting trade, the 
same trade shall be allowed on the same footing and to the same extent to the other 
party. It being, however, expressly understood and agreed that nothing in this 
article shall prevent the vessels of either nation from entering and landing a por- 
tion of their inward cargoes at oue port of the other nation, and then proceeding 
to any other port or ports of the same to enter and land the remainder, nor from 
preventing them in like manner from loading a portion of their outward cargoes 
at one port and proceeding to another port or ports to complete their lading, such 
landing or lading to be done under the same rules and regulations as the two Gov- 
ernments may respectively establish for their national vessels in like cases. 

Article V. 

The above reciprocal equality in relation to the flags of the two countries is not 
understood to prevent the Government of the Netherlands from levying discrimi- 
nating duties of import or export in favor of the direct trade between Holland and 
her colonies and dominions beyond the seas; but American vessels engaged in such 
direct commerce shall be entitled to all the privileges and inmiunities, whether as 
regards import or export duties, or otherwise, that are or may be enjoyed by vessels 
under the Dutch flag. Likewise the United States shall continue to levy the dis- 
criminating duties imposed by the present tariff on teas and coffee in favor of the 
direct importation of these articles from the place of their growth, but also with- 
out discriminating between the flags of the two countries. And if at any time 
the Netherlands or the United States shall abolish the said discriminating duties 
it is understood that the same shall be in like manner abolished in relation to the 
commerce of the other country. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington this twenty-sixth day of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 

Dan'l Webster. 
Fs. Testa. 



[Treaty concluded June 21, 1867; ratifications exchanged at Granada June 20, 1868; prodaimed 

August 13, 1868.] 

Article IV. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the territo- 
ries of the United States of any article being the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the Republic of Nicaragua, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on 
the importation into the territories of the Republic of Nicaragua of any article 
being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, than are or shall 
be payable upon the like articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any other foreign country; nor shall any other or higher duties or charges be 
imposed in the territories of either of the high contracting parties on the exporta- 
tion of any articles to the territories of the other than such as are or may be pay- 
able on the exi)ortation of the like articles to any other foreign country; nor shall 
any prohibition be imposed upon the importation or exportation of any articles 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States or the 
Republic of Nicaragua to or from the said territories of the United States or to 
or from the Republic of Nicaragua which shall not equally extend to all other 
nations. 

Article V. 

. No higher or other duties or payments on account of tonnage, of light or harbor 
dues or pilotage, of salvage in case of either damage or shipwreck, or on account 
of any local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of Nicaragua on vessels 
of the United States than those payable by Nicaraguan vessels, nor in any of the 
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ports of the United States on Nicaraguan vessels than shall be payable in the 
same ports on vessels of the United States. 

Done at the city of Managua this twenty-first day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven. 

A. B. Dickinson. 
Tom AS Ayon. 



THE OTTOIVL^N" I>OI«.TH!. 

[Treaty conduded February 25, 1862; ratifications exchanged at Constantinople June 6, 1882; 

proclaimed July 2, 1862.] 

Article VIII. 

All articles which are or may be legally importable into the United States of 
America in vessels of the United States may likewise be imported in Ottoman ves- 
sels without being liable to any other or higher duties or charges of whatever 
denomination than if such articles were imported in vessels of the United States, 
and, reciprocally, all articles which are or may be legally importable into the 
dominions and possessions of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan in Ottoman vessels 
may likewise be imported in vessels of the United States without being liable to 
any other or higher duties or charges of whatever denomination than if such arti- 
cles were imported in Ottoman vessels. Such reciprocal equality of treatment shall 
take effect without distinction, whether such ai-ticles come directly from the place 
of origin or from any other country. In the same manner there shall be i)erf ect 
equality of treatment in regard to the exportation, so that the same export duties 
shall be paid and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed in the dominions and 
possessions of either of the contracting parties on the exportation of any article 
which is or may be legally exportable therefrom, whether such exportations shall 
take place in Ottoman or in vessels of the United States and whatever may be the 
place of destination, whether to a port of either of the contracting parties or of 
any third power. 

Article IX. 

No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, light-house, quarantine, or other similar 
or corresponding duties of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, 
levied in the name or for the profits of Government, public functionaries, private 
individuals, corporations, or establishments of any kind, shall be imposed in the 
ports of the dominions and possessions of either country upon the vessels of the 
other country which shall not equally and under the same conditions be imposed 
in the like cases on national vessels in general. 

uch equality of treatment shall apply reciprocally to the respective vessels, 
from whatever port or place they may arrive and whatever may be their place of 
destination. 
Done at Constantinople on the 25th day of February, 1862. 

Edward Joy Morris. 
Aali. 



[Treaty concluded February 4, 1850; ratifications exchanged at Washington March 7, 1860; pro- 
claimed March 12, I860.] 

Article IV. 

No other or higher duties shall be imposed on the importation or exportation of 
any article of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the two contracting States 
than are or shall be payable on the like article being the growth, produce, or man- 
ufacture of any other foreign country. No prohibition shall be imposed upon the 
importation or exportation of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the territories of either of the two contracting parties into the territories of the 
other which shall not equally extend to the importation or exportation of similar 
articles to the territories of any other nation. 

Article V. 

No other or higher duties or charges on account of tonnage, light or harbor 
dues, pilotage, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, 
shall be imposed in any of the ports of the territories of the Republic of Paraguay 
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on vessels of the United States of America than those payable in the same ports 
by Paraguayan vessels, nor in the ports of the territories of the United States of 
.^nerica on Paraguayan vessels than shall be payable in the same ports by vessels 
of the United States of America. 

Done at Assumption this fourth day of Februw^r, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine. 

James B. Bowlin. 

Nicholas Vasque^. 



I>E:I^XJ (1851). 

[Treaty concluded July 26, 1851; ratifications exchanged at Washington' July 16,^852; proclaimed 

July 19, 1852.] 

Article IV. 

No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light-houses, or 
harbor dues, pilotage, quarantine, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any 
other local charges, shall be imposed in any ports of Peru on vessels of the United 
States of the burden of 200 tons and upward than those payable in the same x>orts 
by Peruvian vessels of the same burden; nor in any of the ports of the United 
States by Peruvian vessels of the burden of 200 tons and upward than shall be 
payable in the same ports by vessels of the United States of the same burden. 

Article V. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce which ma^r be lawfully 
imported into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties in 
national vessels may also be so imported in vessels of the other party without paying 
other or higher duties and charges of any kind or denomination whatever than if 
the same merchandise and articles of commerce were imported in national ves- 
sels; nor shall any distinction be made in the manner of making payment of the 
said duties or charges. 

It is expressly understood that the stipulations in this and the preceding article 
are to their full extent applicable to the vessels and their cargoes belonging to 
either of the high contracting parties arriving in the ports and territories of the 
other, whether the said vessels have cleared directly from the ports of the country 
to which they appertain or from the ports of any other nation. 

Article VI. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed or levied upon the imx>or- 
tation into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties of any 
article the produce, growth, or manufacture of the other party than are or shall l>e 
payable on the like article being the produce, growth, or manufacture of any other 
couDtry; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon tiie importation of any article 
the produce, growth, or manufacture of either party into the ports or territories 
of the other which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Article VII. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce which may be lawfully 
exported from the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties in 
national vessels may also be exported in vessels of the other party; and ttiey shall 
be subject to the same duties only, and be entitled to the same drawbacks, boun- 
ties, and allowances, whether the same merchandise and articles of commerce be 
exported in vessels of the one party or in vessels of the other party. 

Done at the city of Lima on the twenty-sixth day of July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 

J. Randolph Clay. 
J. Cmo. Torbico. 
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I>ER1J (ISrO). 

[Treaty concluded September 6, 1870; ratifications exchanged at Lima May 28, 1874; proclaimed 

July 27, 1874.] 

Article IV. 

No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, li^ht-house or har- 
bor dues, pilotage, quarantine, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any 
other local charges, shall be imposed in any ports of Peru on vessels of the United 
States than those payable in the same ports by Peruvian vessels; nor in any of 
the ports of the United States by Peruvian vessels than shall be payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States. 

Article V. 

Ail kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce which may be lawfully 
imported into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties in 
national vessels may also be so imported in vessels of the other party without 
paying other or higher duties or charges of any kind or denomination whatever 
than if the same merchandise and articles of commerce were imported in national 
vessels; nor shall any distinction be made in the manner of making payment of 
the said duties or charges. It is expressly understood that the stipulations in this 
and the preceding article are to their full extent applicable to the vessels and 
their cargoes belonging to either of the high contracting parties arriving in the 
ports and territories of the other, whether the said vessels have cleared directly 
from the ports of the country to which they appertain or from the ports of any 
other nation. 

Ajiticle VI. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed or levied upon the impor- 
tation into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties of any 
article the produce, growth, or manufacture of the other party than are or shall 
be payable on the like article being the produce, growth, or manufacture of any 
other country; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the importation of 
any article the produce, growth, or manufacture of either party into the ports 
or territories of the other which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Done at the city of Lima, the sixth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy. 

Alvin p. Hovey. 

JOSfi J. LOAYZA. 



[Treaty concluded August 26, 1840; ratifications, exchanged at Washington April 23, 1841; pro- 
claimed April 24, 1841.] 

Article II. 

Vessels of the United States of America arriving, either laden or in ballast, in 
the ports of the Kingdom and possessions of Portugal, and, reciprocally, Portu- 
guese vessels arriving, either laden or in ballast, in the ports of the United States 
of America, shall be treated on their entrance, during their stay, and at their 
departure upon the same footing as national vessels coming from the same place, 
with respect to the duties of tonnage, light-house duties, pilotage, port charges, as 
well as to the fees and perquisites of public officers and all other duties and charges 
of whatever kind or denomination, levied upon vessels of commerce in the name or 
to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any public or private 
establishment whatsoever. 

Article III. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Kingdom 
and possessions of Portugal of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the United States of America, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on 
the importation into the United States of America of any article the growth, prod- 
uce, or manufacture of the Kingdom and possessions of Portugal than such as are 
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or shall be payable on the like article being the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of any other foreign country. 

Nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the importation or ezx>ortation of any 
article the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States of America, or 
of the Kingdom and possessions of Portugal, to or from the ports of the said 
Kingdom and possessions of Portugal, or of the said States, which shall not 
equally extend to all other foreign nations. 

Not shall any higher or other duties or charges be imposed, in either of the two 
countries, on the exportation of any articles to the United States of America, or 
to the Kingdom of Portugal, respectively, than sach as are payable on the expor- 
tation of the like articles to any other foreign country. 

Provided, however, that nothing contained in this article shall be understood 
or intended to interfere with the stipulation entered into by the United States of 
America, for a special equivalent, in regard to French wines, in the convention 
made by the said States and France, on the fourth day of July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one; which stipulation will expire 
and cease to have effect in the month of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 

Article IV. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties, deductions, or privileges 
allowed, on the importation into the Kingdom and possessions of Portugal of any 
article the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States of America, 
whether such importation shall be in vessels of the said States or in Portuguese 
vessels; and, reciprocally, the same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties, 
deductions, or privileges allowed, on the importation into the United States of 
America of any article the growth, produce or manufacture of the Kingdom and 
possessions of Portugal, whether such importation shall be in Portuguese vessels 
or in vessels of the said States. 

Done in the city of Lisbon, the twenty-sixth day of August, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty. 

Edward Kavanagh. 

JoAO Baptista dk Almeida Garrett. 



FRTJSSIA. 

[Treaty concluded May 1, 1828; ratifications exchanged at Washington March 14, 1820; pro- 
claimed March U, 1829.] 

Article II. 

Prussian vessels arriving either laden or in ballast in the ports of the United 
States of America and, reciprocally, vessels of the United States arriving either 
laden or in ballast in the ports of the Kingdom of Prussia, shall be treated on their 
entrance, during their stay, and at their departure upon the same footing as 
national vessels coming from the same place with respect to the duties of tonnage, 
light-houses, pilotage, salvage, and port charges, as well as to the fees and per- 
quisites of public officers and all other duties and charges of whatever kind or 
denomination levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishment whatsoever. 

Article III. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the 
soil or the industry of the United States of America, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully imported into the ports of the Kingdom of Prussia in 
Prussian vessels may also be so imported in vessels of the United States of Amer- 
ica, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomi- 
nation, levied in the name or to the profit of the Gfovernment, the local authorities, 
or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or 
produce had been imported in Prussian vessels. And, reciprocally, all kind of 
merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the soil or of the 
industry of the Kingdom of Prussia, or of any other country, which may be law- 
fully imported into the ports of the United States in vessels of the said States, may 
also be so imported in Prussian vessels, without paying other or higher duties or 
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charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of 
the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatso- 
ever, than if the same merchandise or produce had been imported in vessels of the 
United States of America. 

Article IV. 

To prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding, it is hereby declared that 
the stipulations contained in the two preceding articles are to their full extent 
applicable to Prussian vessels and their cargoes arriving in ports of the United 
States of America, and, reciprocally, to vessels of the said States and their cargoes 
arriving in the ports of the Kingdom of Prussia, whether the said vessels clear 
directly from the ports of the country to which they respectively belong or from 
the ports of any other foreign country. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture of Prussia, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Kingdom of Prussia of any 
article the produce or manufacture of the United States, than are or shall be pay- 
able on the like article being the produce or manufacture of any other foreign 
country. Nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the importation or exportation 
of any article the produce or manufacture of the United States, or of Prussia, to 
or from the ports of the United States, or to or from the ports of Prussia, which 
shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Article VI. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the soil 
or of the industry of the United States of America, or of any other country, which 
may be lawfully exported from the ports of the said United States in national ves- 
sels, may also be exported therefrom in Prussian vessels without paying other or 
higher duties or charges of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name 
or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private estab- 
lishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or produce had oeen exported 
in vessels of the United States of America. 

An exact reciprocity shall be observed in the ports of the Kingdom of Prussia, 
so that all kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of 
the soil or the industry of the said Kingdom, or of any other country, which may 
be lawfully exported from Prussian ports in national vessels, may also be exported 
therefrom in vessels of the United States of America without paying other or higher 
duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the 
profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishment 
whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or produce had been exported in Prus- 
sian vessels. 

AlRticle VII. 

The preceding articles are not applicable to the coastwise navigation of the two 
countries, which is respectively reserved by each of the high contracting parties 
exclusively to itself. 

Done in triplicate at the city of Washington on the first day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

H. Clay. 

LuDwiG Neiderstetter. 



RUSSIA. 

[Treaty concluded December 18, 1832; ratifications exchanged at Washington May 11, 1833; 

proclaimed May 11, 1833.] 

Article II. 

Russian vessels arriving either laden or in ballast in ports of the United States 
of America, and reciprocally vessels of the United States arriving either laden or 
in ballast in the ports of the Empire of Russia, shall be treated, on their entrance, 
during their stay, and at their departure, upon the same footing as national ves- 
sels coming from the same place, with respect to the duties of tonnage. ' In regard 
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to light-house duties, pilotage, and port charges, as well as to the fees and per- 
quisites of public officers, and all other duties and charges, of whatever kind or 
denomination, levied upon vessels of commerce in the name or to the profit of the 
Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, 
the high contracting parties shall reciprocally treat each other upon the footing 
of the most-favored nations with whom they have not treaties now actually in 
force, regulating the said duties and charges on the basis of an entire reciprocity. 

Article III. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, which may be lawfully 
imported into the ports of the Empire of Russia in Russian vessels, may also be 
so imported in vessels of the United States of America, without paying other or 
higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name 
or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private estab- 
lishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or articles of commerce had 
been imported in Russian vessels. And, reciprocally, all kinds of merchandise and 
articles of commerce which may be lawfully imported into the ports of the United 
States of America in vessels of the said States may also be so imported in Russian 
vessels, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or 
denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if the same mer- 
chandise or articles of commerce had been imported in vessels of the United States 
of America. 

Article IV. 

It is understood that the stipulations contained in the two preceding articles 
are to their full extent applicable to Russian vessels and their cargoes arriving in 
the ports of the United States of America, and, reciprocally, to vessels of the said 
States and their cargoes arriving in the ports of the Empire of Russia, whether 
the said vessels clear directly from the ports of the country to which they respec- 
tively belong or from the ports of any other foreign country. 

Article V. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, which may be lawfully 
exported from the ports of the United States of America in national vessels, may 
also be exported therefrom in Russian vessels without paying other or higher duties 
or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit 
of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments what- 
soever, than if the same merchandise or articles of commerce had been exported 
in vessels of the United States of America. And, reciprocally, all kind of mer- 
chandise and articles of commerce which may be lawfully exported from the ports 
of the Empire of Russia in national vessels may also be exported therefrom in 
vessels of the United States of America without paying other or higher duties or 
charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the 
Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, 
than if the same merchandise or articles of commerce had been exported in Russian 
vessels. 

Article VI. 

No higher or other duty shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture of Russia, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Empire of Russia of any arti- 
cle the produce or manufacture of the United States, than are or shall be payable 
on the like article being the produce or manufacture of any other foreign country. 
Nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the importation or exportation of any 
article the produce or manufacture of the United States or of Russia, to or from 
the ports of the Qnited States or to or from the ports of the Russian Empire, which 
shaU not equally extend to all other nations. 

Article VII. 

It is expressly understood that the preceding Articles II, III, IV, V, and VI shall 
not be applicable to the coastwise navigation of either of the two countries, which 
each of the high contracting parties reserves exclusively to itself. 

Done at St. Petersburg the 18th-6th December, in the year of Grace one thousand 
eight hundbred and thirty-two. 

James Buchanan. 

Charles Comte db Nesselrode. 
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[Treaty conclnded December 6, 1870; ratifications exchanged at Washington March 11,1874; 

proclaimed March 13, 1874.] 

Article IV. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of prodnce, manufacture, or merchandise 
of any foreig[n country can be from time to time lawfully imported into the United 
States in their own vessels may be also imported in vessels of the Republic of Salva- 
dor; and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her cargo 
shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the 
one country or the other; and in like manner that whatever kind of produce, 
manufactures, or merchandise of any foreign country can be from time to time 
lawfully imported into the Republic of Salvador in its own vessels may be also 
imported in vessels of the United States; and that no higher or other duties upon 
the tonnage of the vessel and her cargo shall be levied or collected, whether the 
importation be made in vessels of the one country or the other. And they further 
agree that whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported from one country in 
its own vessels to any foreign country may, in like manner, be exported or reex- 
ported in the vessels of the other country; and the same bounties, duties, and draw- 
backs shall be allowed and collected, whether such exportation or reexportation be 
made in vessels of the United States or of the Republic of Salvador. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the produce or manufacture of the Republic of Salvador, 
and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation iuto the Repub- 
lic of Salvador of any articles the produce or manufacture of the United States, 
than are, or shall be, payable on the like articles, being the produce or manufac- 
ture of any foreign country; nor shall any higher or other duties or charges be 
imposed in either of the two countries on the exportation of any articles to the 
United States, or to the Republic of Salvador, respectively, than such as are pay- 
able on the exportation of tne like articles to any other foreign country; nor shall 
any prohibition be imposed on the exportation or importation of any articles the 
produce or manufacture of the United States, or of the Republic of Salvador, to 
or from the territories of the United States, or to or from the territories of the 
Republic of Salvador, which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Article VI. 

In order to prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding, it is hereby declared 
that the stipulations contained in the three preceding articles are, to their full 
extent, applicable to vessels of the United States, and their cargoes, arriving in 
the ports of Salvador, and, reciprocally, to the vessels of the said Republic of Sal- 
vador, and their cargoes, arriving in the ports of the United States, whether they 
proceed from the ports of the country to which they respectively belong or from 
the ports of any other foreign country; and, in either case, no discriminating duty 
shall be imposed or collected in the ports of either country on said vessels, or their 
cargoes, whether the same shall be of native or foreign produce or manufacture. 

Done in duplicate at the city of San Salvador this sixth day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy. 

Alfred T. A. Torbert, 
Grego Arbizu. 

[Treaty conclnded July 4, 1837; ratifications exchanged at Washington January 18, 1828; pro- 
claimed January 19,1828.] 

Article II. 

Swedish and Norwegian vessels and those of the island of St. Bartholomew, 
arriving either laden or in ballast into the ports of the United States of America, 
from whatever place they may come, shall be treated on their entrance, during 
their stay, and at their departure, upon the same footing as national vessels com- 
ing from the same place with respect to the duties of tonnage, light-house, pilotage, 
and port charges, as well as to the perquisites of public officers, and all other 
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duties or charges of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the 
profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments 
whatsoever. 

And, reciprocally, the vessels of the United States of America, arriving either 
laden or in ballast in the ports of the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, from 
whatever place they may come, shall be treated, on their entrance, during their 
stay, and at their departure upon the same footing as national vessels coming 
from the same place, with respect to the duties of tonnage, light-house, pilotage, 
and port charges, as well as to the perquisites of public officers, and all other 
duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the 
profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments 
whatsoever. 

Article III. 

All that may be lawfully imported into the United States of America in vessels 
of the said States may also be thereinto imported in Swedish and Norwegian 
vessels, and in those of the island of St. Bartholomew, from whatever place they 
may come, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or 
denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if imported in 
national vessels. 

And, reciprocally, all that may be lawfully imported into the Kingdoms of 
Sweden and Norway in Swedish and Norwegian vessels, or in those of tne island 
of St. Bartholomew, may also be thereinto imported in vessels of the United 
States of America, from whatever place they may come, without paying other or 
higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name 
or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private estab- 
lishments whatsoever, than if imported in national vessels. 

Article IV. 

All that may be lawfully exported from the United States of America in vessels 
of the said States may be also exported therefrom in Swedish and Norwegian ves- 
sels, or in those of the island of St. Bartholomew, without paying other or higher 
duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the 
profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments 
whatsoever, than if exported in national vessels. 

And, reciprocally, all that may be lawfully exported from the Kingdoms of 
Sweden and Norway in Swedish and Norwegian vessels, or in those of the island of 
St. Bartholomew, may also be exported therefrom in vessels of the United States 
of America, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind 
or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if exported in 
national vessels. 

Article V. 

The stipulations contained in the three preceding articles are to their full extent 
applicable to the vessels of the United States of America proceeding, either laden 
or not laden, to the colony of St. Bartholomew, in the West Indies, whether from 
the ports of the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, or from any other place what- 
soever, or proceeding from the said colony, either laden or not laden, whether 
bound for Sweden or Norway or for any other place whatsoever. 

Article VI. 

It is expressly understood that the foregoing second, third, and fourth articles 
are not applicable to the coastwise navigation from one port of the United States 
of America to another port of the said States, nor to the navigation from one port 
of the Kingdoms of Sweden or of Norway to another, nor to that between the 
two latter countries; which navigation each of the two high contracting parties 
reserves to itself. 

Article VIII. 

The two high contracting parties engage not to impose upon the navigation 
between their respective territories, in the vessels of either, any tonnage or other 
duties, of any kind or denomination, which shall be higher or other than those 
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which shall be imposed on every other navigation except that which they have 
reserved to themselves, respectively, by the sixth article of the present treaty. 

Done at Stockholm the fourth of July, in the year of Grace one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

J. J. Appleton. 

G. Count db Wetterstkdt. 



VENlffiZTJEILiA. 

[Treaty concladed Augnst 27, I860: ratifications exchanged at Caracas August 9, 1861; pro- 

clainied September 25, 18^^.] 

Article VI. 

The high contracting parties hereb^r agree that whatever kind of produce, manu- 
factures, or merchandise, of any foreign country, can be from time to time law- 
fully imported into the United States, in their own vessels, may also be imported 
in the vessels of Venezuela, and no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or 
cargo of the vessels shall be levied or collected, whether the importation be made 
in a vessel under the flag of the United States or a vessel under the flag of Venezuela. 

And, reciprocally, whatever kind of produce, manufactures, or merchandise, of 
any foreign country, can be from time to time lawfully imported into Venezuela, 
in her own vessels, may also be imported in vessels of the United States, and no 
higher or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or 
collected, whether the importation be made in a vessel under the flag of Venezuela 
or under the flag of the United States. 

Whatever can be lawfully exported or reexported by one party, in its own ves- 
sels, to any foreign country, may in like manner be exported or reexported in the 
vessels of the other; and the same duties, bounties, and drawbacks shall be col- 
lected and allowed, whether such exportation or reexportation be made in vessels 
of the one or the other. Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed 
in the ports of one party on vessels of the other than are or shall be payable in the 
same ortsby national vessels. 

Article VII. 

The preceding article is not applicable to the coasting trade of the contracting 
parties, which is respectively reserved by each exclusively for its own citizens. 
But vessels of either country shall be allowed to discharge a part of their cargo (e)s 
at one port, and proceed to any other port or ports in the territories of the other 
to discharge the remainder, without paying higher or other port charges or ton- 
nage dues than would be paid by national vessels in such cases, so long as this 
liberty shall be conceded to any foreign vessels by the laws of both countries. 

Article VIII. 

For the better understanding of the preceding stipulation, it has been agreed 
that every vessel belonging exclusively to a citizen or citizens of Venezuela, and 
whose captain is also a citizen of the same, such vessel having also complied with 
all the other requisites established by law to acquire such national character, 
though the construction and crew are or may be foreign, shall be considered, for 
all the objects of this treaty, as a Venezuelan vessel. 

ARTICLE IX. 

No higher or other duty shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the growth, product, or manufacture of Venezuela, or of her 
fisheries, and no higher or other duty shall be imposed on the importation into 
Venezuela of any article the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, 
or their fisheries, than are or shall be payable on the like articles the growth, prod- 
uce, or manufacture of any other foreign country or its fisheries. No other or 
higher duties or charges shall be imposed in the United States on the exportation 
of any article to Venezuela, nor in Venezuela on the exportation of any article to 
the United States, than such as are or shall be payable on the exportation of the 
like article to any other foreign country. 

No prohibition shall be imposed on the importation of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United States, or their fisheries, or of Venezuela 
and her fisheries, from or to the ports of the United States or Venezuela, which 
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shall not equally extend to every other foreign country. If. however, either party 
shall hereaif ter grant to any other nation any particular favor in navigation or 
commerce, it shaiyonmediately become common to the other party, freely, where 
it shall \e freely granted to such other nation, or for the same equivalent when 
the grant shall be conditional. 

Article X. 

Should one of the high contracting parties hereafter impose discriminating 
duties upon the products of any other nation, the other party shall be at liberty 
to determine the manner of establishing the origin of its own products intended 
to enter the country by which the discriminating duties are imposed. 

Done at the city of Caracas this twenty-seventh day of August, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty. 

E. A. TuRPiN. 
Pedro de las Casas. 



[Treaty concluded August 31, 1887; ratifications exchanged at Lima October 1, 1888; proclaimed 

November 7, 1888.] 

Article III. 

No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light-houses, or har- 
bor dues, pilotage, quarantine, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other 
local charges, shall be imposed in any ports of Peru on vessels of the United States 
than those payable in the same ports by Peruvian vessels, nor in any of the ports 
of the United States on Peruvian vessels than shall be payable in the same ports by 
vessels of the United States. 

Article IV. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce which may be lawfully 
imported into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties in 
national vesse s may also be so imported in vessels of the other party without pay- 
ing other or higher duties or charges of any kin 1 or denomination whatever than 
if the same merchandise and articles of commerce were imported in national ves- 
sels: nor shall any distinction be made in the manner of making payments of the 
said duties or charges. 

It is expressly understood that the stipulations in this and the preceding article 
are to their full extent applicable to the vessels and their cargoes belonging to 
either of the high contracting parties amving in the ports and territories of the 
other, whether the said vessels have cleared directly from the ports of the country 
to whi(^h they appertain or from the ports of any other nation. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed or levied upon the impor- 
tation into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties of 
any article the produce, growth, or manufacture of the other party than are, or 
shall be, payable on the Tike article being the produce, growth, or manufacture 
of any other country; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the importation 
of any article the produce, growth, or manufacture of either party into the ports 
or territories of the other which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Done at the city of Lima this the thirty-first day of August, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

Chas. W. Buck. 

Carlos M. Elias. 



[Memorandam of agreement between the Government of the Uhited States and the Govern- 
ment of Spain for the reciprocal and complete suspension of all discriminating duties of ton- 
nage or imposts in the Uzdted States and in the islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, and all other 
cojintries belonging to the Crown of Spain upon vessels of the respective countries and their 
cargoes.] 

1. It is positively agreed that from this date an absolute equalization of tonnage 
dues and imposts shall at once be applied to the productions of or articles proceed- 
ing from the United States or any other foreign country, when carried in vessels 
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belonging to citizens of the United States and nnder the American flag, to the 
islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and also to all other conntries be- 
longing to the Grown of Spain, and that no higher or other tonn^e dnes or imposts 
«hall be levied upon said vessels and the goods carried in them, as aforesaid, tluui 
are paid by Spanish vessels and their cargoes under similar circumstances. 

2. On the above conditions the President of the United States shall at once 
issue a pro :lamation declaring the discriminating tonnage dues and imposts in the 
United States are suspended and discontinued as regards Spanish vessels and pro- 
duce, manufactures, or merchandise imported into the United States proceeding 
from Spain, from the aforesaid possessions, and from the Philippine Islands, and 
also from all other countries belonging to the Crown of Spain or from any foreign 
country. 

This protocol of an agreement is offered by the Government of Spain and 
accepted by that of the United States as a full and satisfactory notification of the 
facts above recited. 

3. The United States minister at Madrid will be authorized to negotiate with 
the minister for foreign affairs, either by an agreement or treaty, so as to place the 
commercial relations bet ween*^ the United States and Spain on a permanent footmg 
advantageous to both countries. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, in behalf of the Governments of the United 
States and of Spain, respectively, have hereunto set their hands and seals. 
Done at Washington this 21st day of September, in the year of our Lord 1887. 

T. F. Bayard. 

K De Muruaqa. 



[Treaty concluded Novembei* 19, 1794; ratification ezchan&red at London October 28, 1795; pro- 
claimed February 29, 1796.] 

Article XII. 

His Majesty consents that it shall and may be lawful, during the time herein- 
after limited, for the citizens of the United States to carry to any of His Majesty's 
islands and ports in the West Indies from the United States, in their own vessels, 
not being above the burthen of 70 tons, any goods or merchandise being of the 
growth, manufacture, or produce of the said States which it is or may be lawful 
to carry to the said islands or ports from the said States in British vessels; and 
that the said American vessels shall be subject there to no higher or other tonnage 
duties or charges than shall be payable by British vessels in the ports of the 
United States; and that the cargoes of the said American vessels shall be subject 
there to no other or higher duties or charges than shall be payable on the like 
articles if imported there Irom the said States in British vessels. 

And His Majesty also consents that it shall be lawful for the said American 
citizens to purchase, load, and carry away in their said vessels to the United States, 
from the said islands and ports, all such articles, being of the growth, manufac- 
ture, or produce of the said islands, as may now by law be carried from thence to 
the said States in British vessels, and subject only to the same duties and charges 
on exportation to which British vessels and their cargoes are or shall be subject 
in similar circumstances. 

Provided always, that the said American vessels do carry and land their cargoes 
in the United States only, it being expressly agreed and declared that, during the 
continuance of this article, the United States will prohibit and restrain the carry- 
ing of any molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cotton in American vessels, either from 
His Majesty's islands or from the United States, to any part of the world except 
the United States, reasonable sea stores excepted. Provided, also, that it shall 
and may be lawful during the same period for British vessels to import from the 
said islands into the United States, and to export from the United States to the 
said islands, all articles whatever, being of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the said islands or of the United States, respectively, which now may, by the 
laws of the said States, be so imported and exported. And that the cargoes of the 
said British vessels shall be subject to no other or higher duties or charges than 
shall be payable on the same articles if so imported or exported in American vessels. 

It is agreed that this article, and 6very matter and thing therein contained, shall 
continue to be in force during the continuance of the war in which His Majesty 
is now engaged; and also for two years from and after the date of the signature 
of the preliminary or other articles of peace by which the same may be terminated. 

And it is further agreed that at the expiration of the said term the two con- 
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tracting parties will endeavor further to regulate their comcierce in this respect, 
accordmg to the situation which His Majesty may then find himself with respect 
to the West Indies, and with a view to such arrangements as may best conduce to 
the mutual advantage and extension of commerce. And the said parties will then 
also renew their discussions, and endeavor to agree, whether, in any and what 
cases, neutral vessels shall protect enemy's property; and in what cases provisions 
and other articles, not generally contraband, may become such. But in the mean- 
time their conduct toward each other in these respects shall be regulated by the 
articles hereinafter inserted on those subjects. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 

It is further agreed between the said contracting parties that the operation of so 
much of the twelfth article of the said treaty as respects the trade which his said 
Majesty thereby consents may be carried on between the United States and his 
islands in the West Indies, in the manner and on the terms and conditions therein 
specified, shall be suspended. 

Grenville. 
John Jay. 



Appendix K. 

SPECIAL LISTS OF VESSELS. 

The following special lists of vessels are printed to supply detailed information 
concerning certain matters generally discussed in the pages of the report. They 
are: 

1. American merchant vessels sold to the Government. 

2. Vessels documented by act of Congress. 

3. Vessels directed by act of Congress to be documented. 

4. Foreign steamships bought by the Navy Department. 

5. Foreign steamships bought by the War Department. 

6. Spanish vessels condemned as prize. 

7. List of Hawaiian vessels. 

8. Spanish seagoing vessels documented at Manila. 

9. Steamships under foreign flags owned by Americans. 

10. Registered foreign-built steamships. 

11. Repaired wrecks. 

12. Vessels sold to foreigners. 
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2. VESSELS DOCUMENTED BY ACT OF CONGRESS DUBING FISCAL YEAR 1898. 



New name. 


Foreign name. 


Rig. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Date of act. 


Menemsha 

E.C.Mowatt 


British steamship Menemsha 

British ship Janet Court 


Steamship 

Bark....:. 


2,715 
1,123 
1,879 
1,923 
2,801 
2,157 
2,635 
2,238 
2,075 
2,730 
6,060 
488 


June 10, 1896 
Feb. 13,1897 


Navahoe , 


British steamer Navahoe 


Steamship 

do 


Jan. 31,1898 


Leelanaw 


British steamer Kamwell 


Feb. 19,1898 


Specialist 


British Bt^ftiTiAr RnAP.iftli>t 


do 


June 18, 1898 
Do 


Imionist 


British steamer Unionist 


. .do 


Catania 


German steamer Catania 


do 


May 21,1898 
June 16, 1898 
May 21,1898 
May 27,1898 
June 7,1898 
Feb. 9,1898 


Arkadia 


British steamer Ar kadia 


do 


Centennial . 


Danish steamer Centennial 

Hawaiian steamer Zealan<1ia 


do . 




do 


China 


British steamer China 


do 


Ruth 


British bark Sharpshooter 


Barkentine 







STEAM VESSELS DIRECTED BY ACT OF CONGRESS TO BE DOCUMENTED. 



Name. 


Rig. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Date of act. 




British steamship 


2,907 
5,305 
2,681 
2,608 
2,549 
3.167 


June 16, 1898 
Do 


Arizona 


do 


Columbia 


do 


Do. 


Olympia 


do. 


Do. 


Tacoma 


do 


Do. 


Victoria 


do 


Do. 









4. FOREIGN MERCHANT STEAMSHIPS BOUGHT BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 



Name. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Where built. 



When 
built. 



Speed. 



Material. 



Abarenda.... 

Nanshan 

Norse King.. 
Peter Jebson 

Rhaetia 

Scindia 

Whitgift 

Zaflro 



3,123 
2,200 
3,254 
3,070 
3,458 
4,535 
2,925 
1,062 



Newcastle 

Grangemouth 

London 

South Shields. 

Hamburg 

Glasgow 

Sunderland... 
Aberdeen 



1892 
1896 
1879 
1894 
1883 
1890 
1895 
1884 



Knots. 



m 



steel. 

Do. 
Iron. 
Steel. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



5. FOREIGN MERCHANT STEAMSHIPS BOUGHT BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 



Name of vessel. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Where built. 


When 
built. 


Speed. 


Material. 


Minnewaska.. 


5,796 
5,780 
5,673 
5,673 
5,658 
6,641 
5,305 
4,770 
4,243 
4,126 
3,732 
3,722 
3,656 
2,792 
2,194 
2,085 


Belfast 


1894 
1893 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1874 
1879 
1873 
1889 
1882 
1890 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1882 
1875 


Knots. 

m 
m 
m 
12I 
i4 

16 
14 
13* 


Steel 


Mobile 


do 


Do. 


Manitoba 


do 


Do. 


Ma^^^sachusetts ..,.-. ^ __,..,_ „ _ ^ _ . 


. .do 


Do. 


Mohawk 


do 


Do. 


Berlin 


Greenock.. 


Iron. 


Arizona 


Glasgow 


Do. 


Chester 


Greenock 


Do. 


Scandia 


Stettin 


Steel. 


Roumanian - - 


Dumbartf'Ti 


Do. 


Mississippi 


Belfast 


13 
13 
13J 
12 

12" 


Do. 


Michigan 


do 


Do. 


Obdam 


do 


Do. 


Port Victor 


Newcastle 


Do. 


Rita 


do 


Iron. 


Panama .. -^ 


Glasgow . ^ 


Do. 
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6. SPANISH VESSELS CONDEMNED AS PRIZE AND ENTITLED TO AMERICAN 
REGISTRY BY SECTION 4132, REVISED STATUTES. 



Name. 


Rig. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Material. 


Year 
built. 


STEAM. 

Adula(a) 


Steamer 


772 

192 

938 

1,741 

3,133 

139 

2,085 

2,872 

2,194 


Steel and iron... 
Iron 


1889 


Ambrosio Bollvftr ^ .,.r- - -.. 


do 


1877 


Argonauta 


....do 


do 


1879 


Buena Ventura 


do 


do 


1871 


Guido 


.._.do 


Steel 


1883 


Newfoundland (a) 


do 


Iron 


1895 


Panama 


do 


do 


1875 


Pedro 


.do 


do 


1883 


Rita 


do 


do 


1882 


SAIL. 

AmATtAlA 


Scliooner 






Antonio y Paca ^ .^ 


do 








Antonio Suarez 


do 








Belle Inez 


Sloop - - --.- 








Carlos F. Roses 


Bark 


524 


Wood 


1867 


Condita 


Schooner 








do 


62 
54 




1842 


Espana 


Sloop -- 




1886 


Femandlto '. 


Schooner 






FrasQuita 


Brig 








Gallito 


Schooner 








Lola 


Brig 


112 
301 
364 
114 
64 
55 


Wood 

do 

do 


1849 


Lorenzo . .. .. «... 


Schooner 


1877 


Maria Dolores 


Bark 


ise- 


Mascota 


Schooner 


do 


1884 


Matilda ... 


do 




1870 


Oriente 


Sloop 

Schooner 






Paquita 






Pinero 


do 








Poder de Dios - 


do . . .. 








Santiago Apostol 


do 


95 




1890 


Severito . . 


.. do- 






Sophia 


Sloop 


60 




1862 


QiiAtrA dft Retiembre ... ...... 


.^o ::: . ...:.:. 


. 






Schooner _ 


100 




1891 











a British. 
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7. LIST OF HAWAIIAN REGISTERED VESSELS ON AUGUST 23, 1898. 



Name. 


Rig. 


Ton- 
nage. 


When 
built. 


Where built. 


Owners. 


Kilanea Hon 

Kaena 


Steamer . 
.. ..do.... 


153 

24 

49 

129 
136 

239 
175 
380 
773 

79 
198 

354 

2,291 

227 

609 

15 

192 

265 
16 

2,298 
536 

221 
392 

53 

1,071 

393 

2,713 
2,041 
1,517 

1,619 
858 
980 
779 

1,042 

901 
1,156 

926 

1,397 

977 

975 
20 
17 
13 
70 
17 
72 
24 

a5 

75 
40 

108 
47 

678 
50 
27 

958 
24 
45 
9 

12 
8 


1878 

1878 

1878 

1879 
1879 

1881 
1886 
1884 
1883 

1886 
1872 

1886 

1888 
1888 

1890 

1878 
1894 

1887 
1890 
1894 
1896 

1896 
1897 

1897 
1883 

1898 

1892 
1891 
1891 

1884 
1888 
1888 
1863 
1892 

1885 
1876 

1866 
1873 
1882 

18- 
1885 
1863 
1873 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1883 
1865 
1886 
1877 
1882 
1882 
1892 
1888 

"■1896" 
1893 
1895 
1883 

1892 
1893 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 
San Francisco 

do 


Wilder Steamship Co., 

Limited. 
1. 1. S. Navigation Co., 

Limited. 
Wilder Steamship Co. 

Limited. 
Do 


Mokolii 


do..-. 


Lehua 


do...- 


do 


JameR Mak^^ 


do.... 

.. do 


Port Ludlow .. 


1. 1 S. Navigation Co., 
Limited. 
Do. 


Iwalani 


... do 


Wialeale 


do.... 


PortBlakely.: 


Do. 


W. <*. Hall , 


do. .. 


... do 


Do. 


Kinau 


do.... 


Philadelphia 


Wilder Steamship Co., 

Limited. 
Waimanalo Sugar Co. 
1. S S Navigation Co., 

Limited. 
Do. 


.T A nnnrmniTiR 


do.... 

do„... 


San Francisco . . 


Kfi-iTinllnft. _ 


Bly the, England 


Mikahala 


do .... 


PortBlakely 

South Shields, England. . 
San Francisco 


San Mateo 


.... do.... 


M E.M Makalua. 


Hawaii 


do.... 


Wilder Steamship Co., 
Limited. 
Do. 


Claudine 


do-... 


Glasgow, Sotland 

San Francisco _ 


Rover . 


do... 


C. H. Wetmore. 


Ke An Hou 


do.... 


PortBlakely 

San Francisco .... 


1. 1. S. Navigation Co., 
Limited. 
Do. 


Kauai 


. do 


Iwa 


do... 


do 

Newcastle, England 

PortBlakely 

do 


R. R. Hinds. 


Aztec -- 


do.... 


G. W. Macfarlane. 


MaTina Loa . . . - - 


do.... 


1. 1. S. Navigation Co., 


Noeau . ..._. 


do.... 


Limited. 
Do. 


Helene 


.... do . 


San Francisco 


Wilder Steamship Co., 


Upolo 


.... do . 


Almeda ^ 


Limited. 
R. R. Hind. 


Barracouta 

Maui . 


do.... 

do..-. 


Dumbarton, Scotland 

San Francisco 


G. W. Macfarlane. 


John Ena 


Ship 

do...- 

do... 

do.... 

Bark 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Glasgow, Scotland 


Limited. 
John Ena. 


Hawaiian Isles 


Do. 


Helen Brewer 


do 


C. Brewer & Co., Lim- 


Fort George 

Andrew Welch... 

Foohng Suey 

Mauna Ala 

R.P.Rithet 


Belfast, Ireland 


ited. 
Do. 


Glasgow, Scotland 


Do. 
Do. 


Sunderland, England — 
Glasgow, Scotland 

Belfast, Ireland 


J.S.Walker. 

C. Brewer & Co., Lim- 


Santiago 


do...- 


ited. 
John A Scott. 


lolani 


do 


do 


C. Brewer & Co., Lim- 


Diamond Head... 
RhoderickDhu... 


do.... 

do.... 

. . do 


London, England 

Sunderland, England — 
Leith, Scotland 


ited. 
S.C.AUen. 
John A. Scott. 
C. Brewer & Co., Lim- 


Himalaya 


.... do.... 


Sunderland, England 

Oahu, Hawaiian Islands . 
do 


ited. 
R. H. Dearborn. 


Lady -i 


Schooner. 
do.... 


H. R. Macfarlane. 


Rob Roy 


Z.Y.Sauire8& Co. 


Mille Morris 


do.... 

do.... 


.... do 


Joseph Lima. 


Luka .- - . 


Port Ludlow 


Allen & Robinson. 


Mokuola 

Hanikeaniili 


do.... 

do.... 

do 


San Francisco 

Port Ludlow - 


J.H.BIacK. 

S. C. Allen et al. 


Kawailani 


San Francisco 


O Ealua. 


Kulamfluu 


. do.... 


Essex 

San Francisco 


S.C.AUen. 


Moi Wahine 


do.... 

do.... 


Do. 


Lavinia 


do 


John Nui. 


KaMoi 


do.-.. 


do 

do 


S.C.AUen. 


Liliu . . . 


.. do.... 


J. F. Colbum. 


Americana 


do.... 


Grangemouth, England.. 

Yokohama, Japan 

Lapes Island 


P. Braum. 


Norma. - - --- 


.. do.... 


G. W. McDougaU. 


Ada 


do 


E. Dowsett. 


Honolulu 


do... 


Glasgow , Scotland 

San Francisco 




Waialua 


. do 


H. L. Evans. 


IMokulele 


do 


Tacoma , , . , - . . . . - - 


T.J.King. 
C.H.Judd. 


Healani 


Sloop 

do.-.. 


lands. 
San Francisco 


Kaiulani 


Sing Chonff Co. 


Hiilswe 


....do.... 


lands. 


Akona. 
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8. SPANISH SEAGOING VESSELS DOCUMENTED AT MANILA 
[From Lloyd's Regrister, 1898.] 



Name. 



Tonnage. 



Name. 



Tonnage. 



STEAM. 

-ZEIolns 

Antonio Lopez 

Bacolod 

Bauan 

Bilboa 

Bohol 

Bolenio 

Brutus 

Buluzan 

Butuan 

Camiguin 

Carmen 

Castellano 

Compania Filipinas 

Chispa 

Churrica 

Elcano 

Espana 

Escano 

FiUpino 

Francisco Reys 

Gloria 

Gonzalez 

Hermania 

Isaroj 

Lagunade Bay 

Manila 

Mayon 

Mendez-Nunez 

Moleno 

Montserrat 

Montanes 

Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen 
Nuestra Senora del Rosario 

Primera Isabel 

Beducindo Melliza 

Romulus 

Salvadora 

San Joaquim 

San Pedro 

Santander 

Saturnus 

Serantus 

Uranus 

Venus 



58 
U3 
U4 

80 
130 
120 
801 

87 
342 
121 

98 
212 
397 

81 
404 
502 
694 
212 

85 
518 
138 

62 
119 

88 

77 

83 

61 
109 

59 
116 
223 
235 
408 

93 

87 
531 
634 
337 

69 
527 
568 

75 
698 
652 



SAIL. 

Agatona 

Agosto 

Anita 

Aurea 

Carmelita 

Carolinas 

Cazador 

Cr "^ 

O 

O 

D 

D IS 

E] 

El 

Fi 

FJ ria 

Gregoria 

Gregorio 

Hermanitos 

Julia 

Ligero 

Lily 

Leonor 

Liberiad 

Maria 

Maria Dolores 

Matilde 

Mayo 

Navarra 

Nuestra Seiiora del Carmen 

NuevoLepanto 

Passig - 

Pepita 

Perla del Oceano 

Ragay 

Registro 

Rogaciano 

San Pablo 

San Pedro 

Santa Rosa 

Setiembre Ma. Salud 

Soledad 

Soledad 

Villa de Ribadavia 

Vitas 



102 
199 
174 
109 
137 
206 
206 
170 
100 
299 
128 
148 
219 
209 
101 
283 
135 
117 
100 
151 
120 
185 
188 
136 
105 
118 
164 
232 
188 



216 
603 
215 
133 
214 
122 
114 
100 
111 
133 
137 
139 
274 
190 



AT ILOILO. 



Name. 


Tonnage. 


Taculing 


STEAM. 


96 


Tlrso Lazarraga 


100 


Victoria . 


100 







AT PORTO RICO. 



Name. 



Tonnage. 



STEAM. 

Connopolita 

Ivo Bosch 

VaBco 

SAIL.. 

JoTen Maria 



160 
87 
160 



112 
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9. STEAMSHIPS UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS OWNED BY AMERICANS. 



Name. 



Flag. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Speed. 



Material. 



Year 
bnUt. 



Kensington 

Sonthwark 

Rapidan 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Maniton 

Mesabi 

Frieeland 

Westemland . . . 

Manitoba 

Noordland 

Waesland 

Chesapeake 

Shenandoah — 
Rapi>ahannock . 

Kanawha 

Belgenland 

Rhynland 

Potomac 

Pennland 

Lackawanna ... 

Delaware 

Manhattan 

Minnesota 

Condor 

Capac 

Cacique 

Coya 

Switzerland — 

Missouri 

Nederland 

Greenbrier 

Chickahominy . . 
Appomattox — 

Maryland 

Montana 

Maine 

Weehawken 



British.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 
. — .do... 

do... 

Belgian. 

British I! 
Belgian . 

British"; 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Belgian . 



British.. 
Belgian . 
BHBsh.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Belgian . 
British.. 
Belgian . 
British.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 



8,607 

7,500 

7,067 

6,919 

6,849 

6,833 

6,824 

5,994 

5,672 

5,398 

4,856 

4,567 

8,886 

8,884 

8,884 

8,873 

8,868 

8,868 

8,867 

8, 

8, 

8, 

3, 

8, 

3, 

3, 

3, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

2, 



Knots. 

1? 

14* 

15* 

15 

14* 

12* 

13* 

13* 



13 
'13' 



Steel.. 
do. 



....do. 
...-do. 
....do. 
....do. 
...-do. 
....do- 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Iron.... 
Steel.. 
...-do. 
.....do. 
.....do. 
Iron... 
.....do. 
Steel.. 
Iron... 
Steel.. 
.....do. 
.....do. 
.....do. 
.....do. 
.....do. 
.....do. 

do. 

Iron... 
Steel.. 
Iron... 
Steel.. 
....do. 
.....do. 

do. 

..-.do. 

do. 

.....do. 



1894 
1893 
1898 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1889 
1883 
1892 
1883 
1867 
1895 



1893 

1878 
1879 
1893 
1870 
1894 
1893 
1889 
1887 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1874 
1889 
1873 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1891 



10. REGISTERED FOREIGN-BUILT STEAMSHIPS. 



Name of YesseL 



Gross 
tonnage. 



When 
built. 



Where bunt. 



Aries. , 

Shawmut 

Santui 

Arkadia 

Conemaugh 

Catania 

Leelanaw 

New York 

Paris 

Starbuck ..-. 

South Portland.. 

Croatan 

Evelyn 

Miami 

Oneida 

Laurada 

Bluefields 

Florida 

Pensacola 

Specialist 

Unionist 

Matteawan 

Heroine 

Stillwater 

Professor Morse 

Australia 

Czarina 

2iealandia 

China 

Centennial 

Brixham 

Progrreso 



1,624 
1,337 
2,238 
2,328 
2,636 
1,923 
10,674 
10,668 
2,157 

909 
1,044 
1,963 
3,019 
1,322 
1,256 

736 
1,786 
1.696 
2,801 
2,157 
8,301 

180 
1,019 
1,026 
2,766 

913 
2,730 
5,060 
2,075 

900 
1,919 



1862 
1879 
1873 
1895 
1882 
1881 
1886 



1881 
1883 
1881 
1883 
1891 
1886 
1864 
1866 
1887 
1888 
1890 
1888 
1893 



1866 
1875 
1883 
1875 
1889 
1859 
1886 
1886 



Sunderland, England. 

Do. 
Dunbarton, Scotland. 
Stockton, England. 
Sunderland, England. 
Glasgow. Scotland. 
Newcastle, England. 
Clydebank, Scotland. 

Do. 
Sunderland, England. 
Grangemouth, England. 
Paisley, Scotland. 
Southampton, England. 
Sunderland, England. 
Leith, Scotland. 
Middleboro, England. 
Greenock, Scotland. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
West Hartlepool, England. 
Sunderland , England. 

Do. 
South Shields, England. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 



Port Glasgow, Scotland. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
Sunderland, England. 
Govan, near Glasgow, Scotland. 

Do. 
London, England. 
Sunderland, England. 

Do. 
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IL VESSELS WRECKED IN UNITED STATES WATERS PURCHASED AND 
REPAIRED AND DOCUMENTED DURING THE YEAR. 



New name. 


Foreign name. 


Rig. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Date of bu- 
reau au- 
thority. 


M. S. Dowling 

Sophia . ... 


British schooner Ulrica 

Norwegian bark Sophia 

Mexican steamship Astnrias. . . 

British schooner Algonquin 

British steamer Clin tonia 

British steamer W. J. Taylor. . . 
British steamer Bads worth 


Schooner 

Bark 


343 

468 

152 

10 

1,876 

9 

1,963 

2,653 

1,737 

3,362 

1,375 

359 

56 

42 


Aug. 4,1897 
June 16, 1897 


Biscaylle 


Steamship 

Schooner 

Schooner-barge . 
Steamshin 

do...:. 


June 30, 1897 


Algonquin 


June — , 1897 


Clmtonia 

Idler 


Oct. 21,1897 
Oct. 12,1897 


Evelyn 


July 7,1897 


Irrawaddy 


British steamer Irrawaddy .-^. 

British ship Kilbrannan 

Norwegian steamship Solveig . 

Norwegian bark Canute 

German bark Oerew 


do 


June 11, 1897 


Marion Cnilcott 


Ship 


Nov. 9,1897 


M ^rriniiu*- o- 


Steamship 

Schooner-barge . 
Bark 


Nov. 24, 1897 


Nyack 


Dec. 12,1897 


Ceres 


Jan. 31,1898 


A 11 ATI M 


British schooner Pearl 


Schooner 

....do 


Feb. 14,1898 


Rena 


British schooner J. D. Payson . . 


June 25, 1898 









a Since sunk at Santiago. 
12. VESSELS SOLD TO FOREIGNERS DURING THE YEAR. 



Name. 



Rig. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Name. 



Rig. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



C.V. Minot 

Jennie Harkness . 

Two Brothers 

Ethel and Addie . . 

Joseph F. Loubat. 

Moses B. Tower . . 

GracieT 

Orinda 

Edmund Blunt ... 

Charles Morf or d . . 

Ella Johnson 

City of Latona — 

LenaL 

L. Scolleld, jr 

Josephine Swanton 

Starr King 

Edwin Bailey 

America 

Lucy B 

Mystic 

Percy Edward 

Marion 

J.J.Clark 

Lizzie 

Landseer 

ElCapitan 

Syra 

Emma McSweeney 

Sparkle 

Charles R. Wash- 
ington. 

Mary Jane 

Charles F.Ward.. - 

J. H. Bowers 

Lapland... 

Benj. F.Hunt, jr.. 

Gabrielle 

Bowden 

H G.Johnson 

Shawmut(a) 

WillardMudgett-. 

liouise A. Board- 
man. 

Olive H. Robinson. 



Schooner 

Bark 

Schooner 

.....do 

do 

Bar ken tine 

Schooner 

Steamer 

Schooner 

.....do 

....do 

Steamer 

Schooner 

Steamer 

Schooner 

do 

Steamer 

Schooner 

Steamer 

do 

Brig 

Barkentine 

Schooner 

....do 

Ship 

do 

Bark 

Steamer 

Steam yacht 

Schooner 



Steamer, screw. 

Bark 

......do 

do 

do 

Brig... 

Steamer 

Bark 

Barkentine 

Bark 

Schooner 



.do. 



46 

1,373 

120 

90 

70 

637 

109 

112 

56 

363 

112 

18 

29 

9 



78 
57 
61 
199 



72 

1,418 

1,493 

614 

75 

26 

75 

19 
542 
733 
648 

1,190 
454 
776 

1,082 
468 
875 
112 

64 



Mary A. Clark... 

Lillian 

May Flint 

T. Towner 

Geo. W. Whitford 

Carib 

Lottie Moore 

Fredericka 
Schepp. 

Cameo 

Sunlight 

Chas. H. Marshall - 
Thos. D. Harrison 

Britannia 

Navahoe(a) 

Saginaw (a) 

Irrawaddy 

Mary Hasbrouck . 

Liberia 

Lela Smith 

Yampa 

Wanda 

Roger Moore 

C. M. S. 1. Shaver. 

L. F. Munson 

Bertha Louise 

Asia 

Foxhall(a) 

S. Pizzati 

JoaOteri,jr. (o).. 

Rover (a) 

S.Oterl(a) 

Marie Isabel 

Cleopatra 

San Juan. 

IdaM 

Island Belle 

Guest 

Alcyone 

Agnes C 

Halys 

Razzle Dazzle 

Tolna 

CoraM.(a) 



Schooner .. 

Bark 

Ship 

Schooner .. 

do 

Brigantine. 

Bark 

Brigantine. 



Schooner 

Brig 

Schooner 

.....do 

Steamer 

do 

do 

do 

Bark 

do 

Schooner 

Schooner yacht . . 

Steam yacht 

Schooner 

do 

do 

do 

Steamer, screw. . 

do 

....do 

do..... 

Steam propeller. 
Steamer, screw.. 

Schooner 

do 

Steamer, screw.. 

do 

do 

Schooner 

Steam yacht 

Steamer 

do 

Barge 

Schooner yacht.. 
Schooner 



83 
618 
1,576 
197 
190 
172 
880 



243 

378 

45 

69 

116 

1,879 

1,835 

2,553 

771 

327 

278 

170 

111 

334 

22 

412 

231 

13 

843 

1,026 

483 

995 

948 

83 

18 

21 

14 

31 

11 

39 

15 

43 

18 

82 

143 



a Redocumented subsequently as American vessels pursuant to the act of March 3, 1897, sec- 
tion 10. 
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Appendix L. 

NAVIGATION REGULATIONS FOR ATiASKA. 

The following are regulations relating to the navigation of the Yukon, Stikine, 
and Porcupine rivers in Alaska, promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and now in force. 

1. NAVIGATION OP THE YUKON AND PORCUPINE RIVERS AND THEIR 

TRIBUTARIES. 

[Department Circular Na 04, Borean of Navigation.] 

Treasury Department, Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, D, C, February j?, 1898, 
To Collectors of Customs and Others: 

The attention of collectors of customs and others is directed to the following 
regulations concerning the navigation of the Yukon and Porcupine rivers and 
their tributaries: 

A. — Transfer of cargoes and passengers at St. MtchcLei, 

1. (a) The transfer of cargo or passengers from a seagoing vessel from any port 
in the UDited States (except another port or place in Alaska) or from any foreign 
port to a vessel destined by the way of the mouth of the Yukon River to any port 
or place on the Yukon or Porcupine rivers or their tributaries, and (b) the transfer 
of cargo or passengers from a river vessel, destined by way of the mouth of the 
Yukon River from any port or place on the Yukon or Porcupine rivers or their 
tributaries to any American port or place (except to another port or place in 
Alaska) or any foreign port, shall be permitted only at the port of St. Michael 
under the supervision of ofiBcers of the customs. 

2. Officers of the customs at St. Michael, when they deem it necessary, shall 
board any vessel bound to the United States within 4 leagues of the coast of the 
United States tor the purpose of demanding its manifest and enforcing the laws 
and regulations of the United States. 

3. Vessels entitled by law to engage in the coasting trade of the United States 
may proceed from one port or place in Alaska to another port or place in Alaska 
in the manner prescribed by law for the entry and clearance of vessels within the 
same customs district. 

B. — Entry and clearance at St. Michael. 

AMERICAN VESSELS. 

1. Any vessel entitled by law to engage in the coasting trade of the United 
States, in ballast, or with passengers, or cargo, or both, that are destined from a 
port or place in the United States (elsewhere than Alaska), or from a foreign port 
for any port or place on the Yukon or Porcupine rivers, or their tributaries, shall 
enter at S'. Michael in the manner prescribed by law. 

Such vessel may then (a) proceed to her place of destination; or (h) transfer 
her cargo and passengers, if destined for a port or place in Alaska, to another 
American vessel, which may proceed according to laws governing the entry and 
clearance of vessels in the same customs district; or (c) transfer her cargo and 
passengers, if destined to a port or place in British Columbia or the Northwest 
Territory, to an American or British vessel, which shall clear £rom St. Michael in 
the manner provided by law. 

FOREIGN VESSEI^. 

2. Any foreign vessels, in ballast or with passengers or cargo or both, that are 
destined, from a foreign port or place to a port or place on the Yukon or Porcupine 
rivers or their tributaries shall enter at St. Michael in the manner prescribed 
by law. 

A British vessel may then (a) proceed to her place of destination; or (b) transfer 
her cargo and passengers, if destined to a port or place m Alaska, to an American 
vessel, which may proceed according to the law governing the entry and clearance 
of vessels in the same customs district; or (c) transfer her cargo or passengers, if 
destined to a port or place in British Columbia or the Northwest Territory, to an 
American or British yeesel, which shall clear from St. Michael in tho Tnanner pre- 
scribed by law. 
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8. Article XXVI of the treaty of 1871 between the United States and Great 
Britain, so far as applicable to the Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine rivers, provides: 

**The navigation of the rivers Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine, ascending and 
descending from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty and to the citizens 
of the United States, subject to any laws and regulations of either country within 
its own territory not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation.'* 

This article creates a reserved privilege for a reciprocal equivalent, and the 

Seneral favored-nation clause of treaties, which covers only gratuitous favors, 
oes not, therefore, a^ply. The navigation privileges reserved by Article XXVI 
of the treaty to American citizens and British subjects are not extended to the 
citizens and vessels of other nations. 

C. — Arrival of vessels at Circle City from ports or pla^ses in British Columbia, 

1. A vessel descending the Yukon or Porcupine rivers from ports or places in 
British Columbia, in bsulast or with cargo or passengers or both, shall come to at 
Circle City, or such other port near the boundary between Alaska and British 
Columbia or the Northwest Territory as may hereafter be designated, and shall 
there report in compliance with the provisions of section 2772 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

AMERICAN VESSELS. BRITISH VESSELS. 

2. A vessel, entitled by law to engage 3. A British vessel may then enter at 
in the coasting trade of the United St. Michael and there transfer her cargo 
States, may then (a) proceed on her voy- and passengers, as such transfers are 
age in compliance with the laws govern- provided for in Section A of these regu- 
ing the coasting trade of the United lations; (a) if destined to an American 
States; or (b) enter at St. Michael and port, to an American vessel; or (b) if 
there transfer her cargo and passengers, destmed to a foreign port, to an Ameri- 
if destined to a port or place in the can or foreign vessel. 

United States, to an American vessel 
as transfers are provided for in Section 
A of these regulations; or (c) enter at 
St. Michael and there transfer her cargo 
and passengers, if destined to a foreign 
port or place, to an American or foreign 
vessel. 

D. — Supervision of vessels ascending and descending the Yukon, Porcupine, or 

their tributaries. 

The collector of customs of Alaska, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall from time to time station deputy collectors and Inspectors of 
customs at such places on the Yukon and Porcupine rivers and their tributaries 
as he may deem necessary for the enforcement of the laws of the United States. 
Such officers shall be compensated at rates to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

E. — Privileges. 

British vessels plying on the Yukon or Porcupine rivers or their tributaries 
between St. Michael and ports and places in British Columbia or the Northwest 
Territory may touch at places in Alaska on the Yukon or Porcupine rivers or 
their tributaries for the purchase of fuel or supplies, or in distress, under the 
supervision of an officer of the customs. 

Said officer of the customs may, in his discretion, issue permits for the tempo- 
rary landing of passengers; but if any passenger fails to return to a vessel before 
her departure, the vessel shall become liable to the penalty prescribed by law. 

No merchandise shall be landed at such places under penalty of forfeiture pro- 
vided by Revised Statutes 4347, as amended by the act or February 15, 1893. 

No intoxicating liquor shall be sold or used on such vessel at such places under 
the penalties prescribed by Revised Statutes 1955 and section 14 of chapter 53 of 
the Laws of 1884. 

L. J. Gage, Secretary, 
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2L NAVIGATION OF THE YUKON IN BRITISH TERRITORY BY AMERICAN VESSELS. 

[Department Circular No. 2d, Bureau of Navigation.] 

Treasury Department, Washington, D, C, February 5, 1898, 
To Collectors of Customs and Others: 

This Department is advised by the Canadian authorities that small American 
river steamers may be carried in sections from Dyea or the Stikine River to the 
head waters of the Yukon River, to be assembled there free of Canadian customs 
duty, and may carry cargo and passengers from customs stations at those head 
waters to Circle City and other places in Alaska. Such steamers can not engage 
in the coasting trade from one place to another in Canadian teiTitory. The sta- 
tions to be occupied by Canadian customs officers at the head waters of the Yukon 
are not yet fully determined, and their establishment will to some extent be con- 
tingent on the business to be done. Parties sending such steamers across to the 
Yukon can, however, be advised more definitely on applying to the customs 
department of Canada at Ottawa and giving specific information as to the points 
of departure, etc., on the head waters of the river. 

In navigating the Yukon River in Canada the usual Canadian customs regula- 
tions are to be observed. These permit only vessels of British registry to carry 
passengers and cargo from oue place in Canada and land the same at another place 
in Canada. If the river steamers transported into the Yukon have American reg- 
isters they may clear with passengers and cargo from a customs station on the 
Yukon in Canada for ports in Alaska and vice versa. In cases of emergency, pend- 
ing the receipt of registry, a clearance may, however, be granted to any of these 
steamers without certificate of registry on board for the first voyage down the 
Yukon to Alaska, but not for a subsequent voyage. 

The Canadian coasting regulations referred to are published below. 

O. L. Spaulding, 
Assistant Secretani. 

CANADIAN COASTING REGULATIONS. 

Section 1. Foreign vessels may transport cargo and passengers from a foreign 
port and land the same at two or more Canadian ports, clearing from each in suc- 
cession, until all of said cargo and passengers are landed. 

Sec. 2. Foreign vessels may take cargo and passengers from two or more Cana- 
dian ports and transport the same to a foreign port, clearing from each in succes- 
sion, but taking final clearance for such foreign port at the last Canadian port 
which they enter on such voyage. 

Sec. 3. Foreign vessels shall not take freight or passengers atone Canadian port 
and land the same at another Canadian port, and the master or owner of any ves- 
sel found to have violated this rule shall be subject to a penalty of $400 for each 
such offense, and the vessel may be detained until the same is paid. 

Sec. 4. Foreign vessels bringing cargo or passengers from a foreign port may, 
after landing the same, be permitted to clear light to another Canadian port for 
the purpose of loading cargo for a foreign port, and may clear from port to port 
to complete such cargo, taking final clearance as above. 

Sec. 5. Foreign vessels may tow other vessels or things from a foreign port to a 
Canadian port, but if they drop or part from any such vessel or thing in Canadian 
waters, they shall not again take such vessel or thing in tow for the purpose of 
moving the same further in Canadian waters. 

Sec. 6. Foreign vessels may tow other vessels or things from a Canadian port to 
a foreign port, but having parted from such vessels or things, or any of them, in 
Canadian waters, they can not again take such vessels or things in tow to move 
them further in Canadian waters; but this and the preceding rule are not to 
apply to an accidental parting of such vessel by breaking hawser or other tempo- 
rary damages. 

Sec. 7. Foreign vessels shall be entitled to the foregoing privileges only on con- 
dition of strict compliance with the provisions of ** The customs act," respecting 
reporting inwards and outwards on entering and leaving Canadian ports by the 
masters of such vessels. 

Sec. 8. Where vessels bring cargo or passengers from a foreign port consigned 
to more than one Canadian port, the masters of such vessels must make a fuU 
report of the whole contents at the first port of entry, and distinguish therein the 
items to be there landed and the ports at which all other items are to be landed. 
Such report must be made in duplicate, with an additional copy for each succeed- 
ing port at which there are goods to be landed; and the collector or proper offlcor 
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of customs shall mark each item in such report with the entry number, if entered, 
and in case of any item landed and placed in sufferance warehouse without entry, 
it shall be marked with the letter ** L" in the said report; duplicate copies to be 
filed at said first port of entry, and the others to be carried with the vessel, and 
one to be filed at each succeeding port of entry. 

Sec. 9. As required by section 112 of " The customs act," the fee to be exacted 
from all vessels navigating inland waters, when entering or clearing at any port 
above Montreal shall be fifty cents for each report inwards or clearance out- 
wards, irrespective of the tonnage of the vessel, and that such fees shall be exacted 
from all vessels so entering or clearing, except vessels holding coasting licenses, 
and that all orders or regulations inconsistent herewith shall be rescinded. (O. C. , 
22d May, 1889— Memo. 295 B.) 

Sbc. 10. For any violations of the requirements of these rules the master or 
owner of any such vessel shall be subject to a fine of $400, or such other fine or 
penalty provided by the said act as may be api)licable to the case, and the vessel 
may be detained until such fine or penalty is paid. 



3. NAVIGATION OP THE STIKINE RIVER AND ITS CONNECTING RIVERS AND 

LAKES. 

[Department Circular No. 76, Bnrean of Navigation.] 

Treasury Department, Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, D, C, May 9, 1898, 
To Collectors of Ctistoms and Others : 

The attention of collectors of customs and others is directed to the following 
regulations concerning the Stikine River and its connecting rivers and lakes: 

A. — Transfer of cargoes and passengers at WrangelL 

1. (a) The transfer of cargo or passengers from a vessel from any port in the 
United States (except another port or place in Alaska) or from any foreign port to 
a vessel destined by way of the mouth of the Stikine River to any port or place on 
the Stikine River, or its connecting rivers and lakes, and (b) the transfer of cargo 
or passengers from a vessel destined by way of the mouth of the Stikine River 
from any port or place on the Stikine River, or its connecting rivers and lakes, to 
any American port or place (except to another port or place in Alaska) , or any 
foreign port, shall be permitted only at the port of Wrangell under the super- 
vision of ofiicers of the customs. 

2. Officers of the customs at Wrangell, when they deem it necessary, shall board 
any vessel bound to the United States within four leagues of the coast of the 
United States for the purpose of demanding its manifest and enforcing the laws 
and regulations of the United States. 

3. Vessels entitled by law to engage in the coasting trade of the United States 
may proceed from one port or place in Alaska to another port or place in Alaska 
in the manner prescribed by law for the entry and clearance of vessels within the 
same customs district. 

B. — Entry and clearance at Wrangell, 

AMERICAN VESSELS. 

1. Any vessel entitled by law to engage in the coasting trade of the United 
States, in ballast, or with passengers, or cargo, or both, that are destined from a 
port or place in the United States (elsewhere than in Alaska) or from a foreign 
port for any port or place on the Stikine River, or its connecting rivers and lakes, 
shall enter at Wrangell in the manner prescribed by law. 

Such vessel may then (a) proceed to her place of destination; or (b) transfer her 
cargo and passengers, if destined for a port or place in Alaska, to another Ameri- 
can vessel, which may proceed according to laws governing the entry and clear- 
ance of vessels in the same customs district; or (c) transfer her cargo and passen- 
gers, if destined to a port or place in British Columbia or the Northwest Territory, 
to an American or British vessel, which shall clear from Wrangell in the manner 
provided by law. 
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FOBEION YBSSELS. 

2. Any foreign vessel, in ballast, or with passengers or cargo, or both, that are 
destined from a foreign port or place tp a port or place on the Stikine River, or its 
connecting rivers and li^es, shall enter at Wrangiell in the manner prescribed by 
law. 

A British vessel may then (a) proceed to her place of destination; or (b) trans- 
fer cargo and passengers, if destined to a "port or place in Alaska, to an American 
vessel, which may proceed according to the law governing the entry and clearance 
of vessels in the same customs district; or (c) ti^nsfer her cargo or passengers, if 
destined to a port or place in British Columbia or the Northwest Territory, to an 
American or British vessel, which shall clear from Wrangell in the manner pre- 
scribed bv law 

3. Article XXVI of the treaty of 1871 between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, so far as practicable to the Ynkon, Porcupine, and Stikine rivers, provides — 

*' The navigation of the rivers Yukon. Porcupine, and Stikine, ascending and 
descending, from, to, and into the sea, shall lorever remain free and open tor the 
purposes of commerce to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty and to the citi- 
zens of the United States, subject to any laws and regulations of either country 
within its own territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation." 

This article creates a reserved privilege for areciprocai equivalent, and the general 
favored-nation clause of treaties, which covers only gratuitous favors, does not, 
therefore, apply. The navigation privileges reserved by Article XXVI of the 
treaty to American citizens and British subjects are not extended to the citizens 
and vessels of other nations. 

C.^ Arrival of vessels at WrangeU from points or places in British Columbia or 

the Northwest Territory, 

1. A vessel descending the Stikine River from ports or places in British Colum- 
bia or the Northwest Territory in ballast, or with cargo or passengers, or both, 
shall come to at V^rangell, or such port near the boundary between Alaska aud 
British Columbia or the Northwest Territory as may herealter be designated, and 
shall there report in compliance with provisions of section 2772 of &e Revised 
Statutes. 

AMERICAN VESSELS. BRITISH VESSELS. 

2. A vessel, entitled by law to engage 3. A British vessel may then enter at 
in the coasting trade of the United Wrangell and there transfer her cargo 
States, may then (a) proceed on ber and passengers, as such transfers are 
voyage in compliance with the laws provided for in Section A of these regu- 

foveming the coasting trade of the lations; (a) if destined to an American 
Tnited States; or (6) enter at Wrangell port, to an American vessel; or (6) if 
and there transfer her cargo and pas- destined to a foreign port, to an Ameri- 
sengers, if destined to a port or place in can or foreign vesseL 
the United States, to an American ves- 
sel, as transfers are provided for in Sec- 
tion A of these regulations; or (c) enter 
at Wrangell and there transfer her 
cargo and passengers, if destined to a 
foreign port or place, to an American or 
foreign vessel. 

Z>. — Supervision of vessels ascending and descending the Stikine River. 

The collector of customs of Alaska, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall from time to time station deputy collectors and inspectors of cus- 
toms at such places on the Stikine River as he may deem necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the United States. Such officers shall be compensated at 
rates to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

E. — Privileges, 

British vessels plying on the Stikine River may touch at places in Alaska for 
the purchase of fuel or supplies, or in distress, under the supervision of an officer 
of the customs. 

Said officer of the customs may, in his discretion, issue i>ermit8 for the tem- 
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porary landing of passengers, but if any passenger fails toretnm to a vessel before 
ner departure the vessel shall become liable to the penalty prescribed by law. 

No merchandise shall be landed at such places under penalty of forfeiture pro- 
vided by section 4347, Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of February 15, 
1893. 

No intoxicating liquors shall be sold or used on such vessel at such places under 
the penalties prescribed by section 1955, Revised Statutes, and section 14 of chapter 
53 of the laws of 1884. 

L. J. G-AGB, Secretary, 



4. NAVIGATION OP THE YUKON AND PORCUPINE RIVERS BETWEEN DAWSON 

AND RAMPART. 

[Department Circular No. 98, Bureau of Navigation.] 

Treasury Department, Office of the Secretary, 

Washington J I>. C, June 6, 1898, 
To Collectors of Customs and Others: 

The attention of collectors of customs and others is directed to the following 
regulations concerning the navigation ot the Yukon and Porcupine rivers between 
Dawson and Bampart: 

(1) A vessel from Dawson or Rampart and destined by way of the Yukon and 
Porcupine rivers through Alaska for another place in the Northwest Territory 
shall report at the subport nearest the point at which Euch vessel shall enter the 
waters of the t nited States, there pay tonnage dues and other legal charges, and 
enter as prescribed by section 8109 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act 
approved February 17, 1898. 

(2) The deputy collector of customs at such subport shall then issue a special 
permit for such vessel to proceed in compliance with the provisions of the act of 
February 17, 1898, to the subport nearest to the point at which it is about to depart 
from the waters of the United States. 

(3) Such vessel shall come to and report at the subport nearest the point at which 
it is about to depart from the waters of the United States, and upon satisfying the 
deputy collector of customs that it has complied with the laws and regulations 
may clear to its destination. 

(4) These regulations shall not be construe 1 to deprive an American vessel of 
any of the privileges of the coasting trade to which it js entitled by law, and shall 
be deemed supplementary to Department circulars No. 28, Division of Customs, 
and No. 24, Bureau of Navigation, dated February 2, 1898. 

(5) Until othe." subports have been established on the Porcupine River and on 
the upper Yukon, the report subsequent to entry into the waters of the United 
States, and prior to departure therefrom, prescribed above, may both be made at 
Circle City. Such subports will be established, however, as soon as practicable. 

Act of February 17, 1898. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That no merchandise shall be transported by water 
under penalty of forieiture thereof from one port of the United States to another 
port of the United States, either directly or via a foreign poit, or for i ny part of 
the voyage, in any other vessel than a vessel of the United States. But this section 
shall not be construed to prohibit the sailing of any foreign vessel from one to 
another port of the United States: Provided, That no merchandise other than that 
imported in such vessel from some foreign port which shall not have been unladen 
shall be carried from one port or place in the United States to another. 

Sec. 2. That section eight of *'An act to abolish certain fees for official services 
to American vessels, and to amend the laws relating to shipping commissioners, 
seamen, owners of vessels, and for other purposes," approved June nineteenth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six, is hereby amended to read: 

**Sec. 8. No foreign vessel shall transport passengers between ports or places in 
the United States, either directly or by way of a foreign port, under a penalty of 
two hundred dollars for each passenger so transported and landed." 

Sec. 3. Whenever merchandise is imported into the United States by sea for 
immediate exportation to a foreign po; t by sea, or by a river, the right to ascend 
or descend which for the purposes of commerce is secured by treaty to the citizens 
of the United States and the subjects of a foreign power, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to prescribe regulations for the transshipment and 
transportation of such merchandise. 

NAV 98 17 
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Sec. 4. That section thirty-one hundred and nine of the Revised Statutes is 
hereby amended to read: 

' ' Seo. 3109. The master of any foreign vessel laden or in ballast, arriving, whether 
by sea or otherwise, in the waters of the United States from an^ foreign territory 
adjacent to the northern, northeastern, or northwestern frontiers of the United 
States, shall report at the office of any collector or deputy collector of the customs, 
which shall be nearest to the point at which such vessel may enter such waters; 
and such vessel shall not transfer her cargo or passengers to another vessel or pro- 
ceed farther inland, either to unlade or take in cargo, without a special permit 
from such collector or deputy collector, issued under and in accordance with such 
general or special relations as the Secretary or the Treasury may, in his discre- 
tion, from time to time prescribe. This section shall also apply to trade with or 
through Alaska. For any violation of this section such vessel shall be seized and 
forfeited." 

Sbc. 5. This act shall take effect one month after its passage. 

O. L. Spaulding, Assistant Secretary. 



Appendix M. 

LEGAL DECISIONS. 

Following are the leg&L decisions referred to in the text of this report: 

1. Decision of the United States circuit court of appeals (Califomia) in the 
case of the <7. £>. Peters concerning allotment of wages. 

2. Opinion of the Attomey-Gbneral concerning the discharge and relief of 
seamen. 

3. Opinion of the Attorney-General concerning our commercial and maritime 
relations with Hawaii. 

1. ALLOTMENTS OF WAGES. 

United States circuit court of appeals, ninth circuit. William Grossett, libelant 
and appellant, v. H. C. Townsend, claimant and appelle. Filed February 14, 

1898. 

Gilbert, Circuit Judge: 

On May 24, 1896, the libelant shipped as a seaman on the American bark J. D. 
Peters, at Port Townsend, in the State of Washington, for a voyage to Alai^an 
ports and to return to San Francisco. He signed the shipping articles before a 
United States shipping commissioner. The voyage was estimated to consume four 
months. It began May 24, 1896, and ended September 20, 1896. At the time of 
signing the articles, it was represented to the master of the vessel, and to the ship- 
ping commissioner, that the libelant was indebted, in the sum of $25, to one Max 
Levy, for board and clothing at Port Townsend. To secure the payment of that 
debt the libelant made an allotment from his wages to be earned of $10 per month 
for the first two months of the voyage and $5 for the third month, and signed an 
allotment note of $25 therefor. The note was paid by the agents of the vessel at 
Port Townsend. On the completion of the voyage it was claimed that the allot- 
ment note was invalid and that the $25 was unlawfully deducted from the libelant's 
wages by the master of the vessel. This suit was brought to determine the ques- 
tion of the legality of the allotment, and the principal question presented on the 
appeal is, whether a seaman engaged in a coastwise voyage may make an allot- 
ment to the extent of $10 per month of his wages to be earned on the voyage. 

In order to understand the scope and purpose of the more recent legislation 
upon this subject it is necessary to refer to the earlier statutes. The act of Con- 
gress of June 7, 1872 (17 Stats., 266) , entitled *'An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of shipping commissioners, by the several circuit courts of the United 
States, to superintend the shipping and discharge of seamen engaged in merchant 
ships belongmg to the United States, and for the further protection of seamen,'* 
provides, in section 12, ** That the master of every ship bound from a port in the 
United States to any foreign port, or of any ship of the burden of seventy-five tons 
or upward, bound from a port on the Atlantic to a port on the Pacific, or vice versa, 
shall, before he proceeds on such voyage, make an agreement in writing, or in 
print, with every seaman whom he carries to sea as one of the crew, in the man- 
ner hereinafter mentioned." Then follows an enumeration of the items whidi 
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must be contained in the agreement, the last of which is "eighthly, any stipula- 
tions in reference to advance and allotment of wages, or other matters not con- 
trary to law." The section concludes with the proviso that section 12 ** shall not 
apply to masters of vessels where the seamen are, by custom or agreement, enti- 
tled to participate in the profits or result of a cruise or voyage, nor to masters 
of coastwise, nor to masters of lake-going vessels that touch at foreign ports.'* 
By section 13 it is provided that the agreement must be signed by each seaman in 
the presence of the shipping commissioner, who shall certify the same. Sections 
16 and 17 provide as follows: 

Sec. 16. That all stipulations for the allotment of any part of the wages of a 
seaman, during his absence, which are made at the commencement of the voyage, 
shall be inserted in the agreement, and shall state the amounts and times of the 
payments to be made and the persons to whom such payments are to be made. 

Sec. 17. That no advance of wa^es shall be made or advance security be given 
to any person but to the seaman himself, or to his wife or mother, and no advance 
of wages shall be made or advance security given unless the agreement contains 
a stipulation for the same and an accurate statement of the amount thereof; and 
no advance wages or advance security shall be given to any seaman except in the 
presence of the shipping commissioner. 

By the act of January 15, 1873, Congress amended section 13, of the former act, 
and provided that that section should not apply to masters of vessels when engaged 
in trade between the United States and the British North American possessions, 
or the West India Islands, or the Republic of Mexico. By the act of June 9, 1874, 
it was enacted that none of the provisions of the act of June 7, 1872, ** shall apply 
to sail or steam vessels engag:ed in the coastwise trade, except the coastwise trade 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, or in the lake-going trade touching at 
foreign ports or otherwise, or in the trade between the United States and the 
British North American possessions, or in any case where the seamen are, by cus- 
tom or agreement, entitled to participate in the profits or results of a cruise or 
voyage," It will be seen that the act of 1874 elfectually modified the prior legis- 
lation concerning shipping commissioners, and excluded from its operation vessels 
in the coastwise trade, with the exception named. In other words, in the shipping 
of seamen for coastwise voyages other than those between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coast, the agreements of the masters with the seamen were not thereafter required 
to be signed under the superintendence of a shipping commissioner, it being the 
purpose of the amendatory act to leave masters at liberty to obtain and make con- 
tracts with seamen for voyages upon such terms as to advance or allotment of 
wages or otherwise as might be agreed upon, as to all voyages in the coastwise 
trade, with the exception named. So stood the law until the act of Congress of 
June 26, 1884 (23 Stat., 55), entitled *'An act to remove cei*tain burdens on the 
American merchant marine," etc., which prohibited any advance of wages what- 
ever, and any allotment except to a wife, mother, or other relative by stipulation 
in the shipping agreement. This provision, by its term, applied to seamen on all 
vessels except whaling vessels. The act of June 19, 1886 (sec. 3, 24 Stat. , 80) , after 
providing, in section 2, '* That shipping commissioners may ship and discharge 
crews for any vessel engaged in the coastwise trade," etc., amended section 10 of 
the act of 1884 by striking out the portion relating to wife, mother, or other rela- 
tive, and provided that a seaman ** might stipulate in his shipping agreement for 
an allotment to his wife, mother, or other relative, or to an original creditor in 
liquidation of any just debt for board or clothing which he may have contracted 
prior to the engagement, not exceeding $10 per month for each month of the time 
usually required for the voyage for which the seaman has shipped, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe." It will thus be seen 
that from and after the date of the amendment of 1886 all seamen shipped at 
American ports for any voyage were given the power to contract, but only by a 
written stipulation in their shipping agreements, for an allotment of wages to the 
limited amount of $10 per month for each month of the time usually required for 
the voyage and no more, and only as an allotment to wife, mother, or other rela- 
tive, or to an original creditor to pay a just board or clothing debt already con- 
tracted, and further, that it was permitted, but not required, that crews for coast- 
wise voyages be shipped before a shipping commissioner. On August 19, 181 ) (26 
Stat., 320), **An act to amend the laws relative to shipping commissioners" was 
passed, providing "That when a crew is shipped by a shipping commissioner for 
any American vessel in the coastwise trade, * * * as authorized by section 2 
of an act approved June 19, 1 886, * * * an agreement shall be made with each 
seaman engaged as one of such crew in the same manner and form as is provided 
by sections forty-five hundred and eleven (sec. 12 of the act of 1872) , and forty- 
five himdred and twelve of the Revised Statutes." On February 15, 1895 (28 Stat, 
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667), an act was passed to amend the act of Angnst 19, 1890. It declares that 
when a crew is shipped by a shipping commissioner for any American vessel in 
the coastwise trade, as authorized by section 2 of the act of 1886, *'an agreement 
shall be made with each seaman engaged as one of such crew in the same manner 
as is provided by sections four thousand five hundred and eleven and four thou- 
sand five hundred and twelve of the Revised Statutes, not however including the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth items of section four thousand five hundred eleven 
(then follows a provision applying sections 4519, 4526-4530, 4535, 4536, and 4542- 
4547 to the agreement) , '*but in all respects such shipment of seamen shall be 
regarded as if both shipment and agreement had been entered into between the 
master of a vessel and a seaman without going before a shipping commissioner." 
The sixth, seventh, and eighth items so excluded from the s^eement are the fol- 
lowing: ** Sixth. A scale of the provisions which are to be furnished to each sea- 
man. Seventh. Any regulations as to conduct on board, and as to fines, short 
allowance of provisions, or other lawful punishments for misconduct, which may 
be sanctioned by Congress as proper to be adopted and which the parties agree to 
adopt. Eighth. Any stipulations in reference to advance and allotment of wages, 
or other matters not contrary to law." 

Does the act of 1895, by enacting that, in cases of shipment before a shipping 
commissioner for a coastwise voyage, the shipping agreement shall not include 
the eighth item of the schedule, which was theretofore an essential feature in the 
agreement in cases where there was to be an allotment, by implication repeal the 
authority which had been conferred to make allotment of wages to be earned in 
coastwise voyages; or was it the intention only to prescribe what should be the 
form of the written contract in cases of shipment for coastwise voyages, and to 
say that the last three items of the schedule need not be inserted, and that as to 
those items the contracting parties were free to make such agreement, verbally or 
otherwise, as they might choose to make? 

The law of 1884, as amended in 1886, declared that all allotments should be 
unlawful unless contracted for by a written stipulation inserted in the shipping 
agreement. The law of 1895 does not expressly repeal any of the provisions of the 
prior laws. In declaring that in shipping before a shipping commissioner for a 
coastwise voyage the a^eement shall not include a stipulation for allotment, we 
think it was the intention to deprive the parties in such a case of the power of 
contracting for allotment. When a law declares that an allotment may be made 
only by written agreement, and subsequently it is enacted that in certain cases 
the contract of shipment shall not contain that Btipulation, it seems clear that as 
to those cases the later law was intended to take away the power conferred by the 
former. It is urged against this construction that force and effect can not be 
given to that clause of the act of 1895, which provides that •* in all other respects 
such shipment of seamen and such shipping agreement shall be regarded as if 
both shipment and agreement had been entered into between the master of a ves- 
sel and a seaman without going before a shipping commissioner," unless it is held 
that it was the intention to leave the seamen free to make such contracts as might 
be agreed upon between them and the masters concerning allotments, and that 
the ** other respects," so referred to, can be no other than the three items which it 
is declared shall not be included in the contract. To determine whether such was 
the intention of this provision, it is proper to refer to the provisions of the exist- 
ing law which are therein made a criterion, viz: the law controlling agreements 
between masters and seamen in cases where the latter are shipped without going 
before a shipping commissioner. That law, as we have seen, absolutely prohibited 
any allotment, except by a written stipulation. While the contract of shipment 
of seamen for a coastwise voyage was permitted to be made without going before 
a shipping commissioner, it was nevertheless necessary that all contracts of allot- 
ment should be in writing, and that otherwise they could not be made. The last 
clause of the law of 1895 is directly preceded by provisions which declare that 
certain specified sections of the Revised Statutes are applicable to cases of ship- 
ment for coastwise voyages before a shipping commissioner, omitting others which 
are not deemed applicable. It is reasonable to infer that the last clause, so far as 
** other respects " are concerned, has reference to the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes which are so omitted, and which do not pertain to allotment and that as 
to those matters in shipping for a coastwise voyage it was the intention of the 
statute to leave parties free to contract as if they had not gone before a shipping 
commissioner. 

But if it js conceded that the * * other respects " referred to include the subject of 
allotment, it still does not aid the contention of the appellees. The contracts author- 
rized to be made without the intervention of the shipping commissioner were nev- 
ertheless subject to the prohibition against allotment unless made by a written 
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Btipulation in the shipping agreement. To say that in respect to allotment the 
contracts should be as if made without going before a shipping commissioner, was 
to say that ^lotment could only be made in the manner authorized by the law 
applicable to such shipment, and the logic of the appellee's contention leads to the 
conclusion that the present state of the law is this, first, the contract of shipment 
shall contain no provision concerning allotment; second, there shall be no allot- 
ment except by a written stipulation m the contract. It is urged against the con- 
struction which we place upon the statute, that it leads to the incongruous result 
that seamen shipped without going before a shipping commissioner have leave 
to contract by written agreement for an allotment of wages,, not to exceed $10 per 
month for a coastwise voyage, while those who are shipped before a shipping com- 
missioner are deprived of that power. It is true that the inequality of the law as 
thus stated WouW present a strong argument against the construction which we 
have adopted, were it not that the construction contended for by the appellees 
leads to a result equally inconerruous. Upon the construction which they contend 
for it would follow that seamen shipped before a shipping commissioner might 
make any contract which they saw fit to make in regard to allotment, without the 
safeguard and protection of a written agreement, while those otherwise shipped 
could only contract for allotment in the prescribed manner, in the limited amount 
and for the specified persons named in the act of 1886. 

The conclusion at which we arrive is in harmony with the purpose of the legis- 
lation upon this subject. The statutes prohibiting allotment are directed against 
evils which have often been alluded to in the decisions of admiralty courts. The 
intention has been to protect the sailor against imposition and fraud. It was evi- 
dently believed by Congress that for a coastwise voyage of brief duration there 
was no necessity for an Allotment for the wife, mother, or creditor of the sailor. This 
was the construction placed upon the law by the officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment at the time when it went into effect. 

In a case of doubt as to the meaning of a statute, it is proper to consider the con- 
temporary construction placed upon it by those upon whom the duty is imposed of 
enforcing its provisions. (SchelPs Executors v, Fauch6, 138 U. S., 563; Hahn v. 
United States, 107 U. S., 402; United States v. Pugh, 99 U. S., 265; Peabody v. 
Stark, 16 Wall., 340; Edwards Lessee v. Darby, 13 Wheat., 206.) The decree will 
be reversed and the cause remanded to the district court for further proceedings 
not inconsistent with the views expressed in this opinion. 

F. D. MoNCKTON, Clerk, 



2. DISCHARGE AND RELIEF OP SEAMEN. 

Department of Justice, 
Washington^ D, C, September 20, 1898, 
The Secretary of State. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
September 6, inclosing copy of a dispatch from the United States consul-general 
at Panama, and asking my opinion upon certain questions raised thereon. 

It appears that on August 15, 1898, Capt. W. fl. McLean, master of the Ameri- 
can steamship San Jose, came before the consul-general, requesting the discharge 
of John Dowd, a coal passer on said vessel, said Dowd appearing and joining in 
the request, which was granted. The captain then produced his log book, whereon 
were certain entries to the effect that on August 12 Dowd had refused to work, 
alleging sickness, which on examination proved to be intoxication, and that on the 
following day he again refused to work, Wng unable to do so from ilJness conse- 
quent on his condition the preceding day. For these offenses the master deducted 
from his wages four days' pay and eight days' pay, respectively, amounting in all 
to the sum of $14. While the discharge was desired by both master and seaman, 
the consul-general states that his principal reason for discharging the latter was 
the fact that he felt it would be unsafe to send the man back to the vessel, owing 
to the evident ill will displayed by the master toward the seaman. 

Tou ask me, first, whether the consul-general acted correctly in discharging 
the seaman. 

Section 4580 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of June 26, 1884 
(28 Stat., 53). provides that— 

" Upon the application of the master of any vessel to a consular officer to dis- 
charge a seaman, or upon the application of any seaman for his own discharge, if 
it appears to such officer that said seaman * * * is entitled to his discharge 
under any act of Congress or according to the general principles or usages of 
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maritime law as recognized in the United States, such officer shall discliarge said 
seaman and require from the master of said vessel, before such discharge shall be 
made, payment of the wages which may then be due said seaman.*' 

A consular officer may discharge a seaman in case of desertion caused by unusual 
or cruel treatment (act of June 26, 1884, sec. 6) ; also when the seaman is unusually 
or cruelly treated without having deserted (Consular Regulations, par. 211.) 
When insubordination or bad conduct are alleged, the grounds on which a seaman 
may be disch )rged are generally such as to amount to a disqualification and show 
him to be an \nsafe or unfit person to have on board a vessel; and the consular 
officer must satisfy himself that good and substantial reasons exist for a discharge 
before granting tne application. (Consular Regulations, par. 213. ) 

In this case the offenses charged against the seaman would hardly have consti- 
tuted sufficient grounds for his discharge without his consent. A seaman is not 
to be discharged for slight or venial offenses, nor for a single offense unless of a 
very aggravated character (The Superior, 22 Fed. Rep., 927: Cons. Reg., par. 212). 
If the seaman is charged with insubordination, it should satisfactorily appear that 
he is incorrigibly disobedient, and that he persists in such couduct (The T, K 
Oakes, 36 Fed. Rep., 442). Here, however, the discharge was requested by the 
seaman as well as the master, and it was therefore proper to grant it if "accord- 
ing to the general principles or usages of maritime law as recognized in the United 
States" (act of June 26, 1884, sec. 2). As above shown, a seaman may be dis- 
charged for unusual or cruel treatment, and while in the present case no cruel 
treatment is actually recorded, yet, if the consul-general discharged Dowd for 
these reasons, or because he feared such treatment might supervene, the seaman 
himself joining in the application, your first question must be answered in the 
affirmative. 

You next inquire whether the master of the vessel had the legal right to impose 
and collect the fines above mentioned. 

Als shown by the master's log book, Dowd lost two days* work as a result of his 
intoxication and conse juent illness, and was thereupon fined twelve days' pay, or 
$14. Section 4528, Revised Statutes, provides that a seaman is not entitled to 
wages tor any period during which he unlawfully refuses or neglects to work 
-when required. In the absence of other authority permitting the imposition of 
such fines, your question must be answered in the negative. In my judgment, the 
log-book entries do not amount to satisfactory evidence of unlawful refusal or 
neglect to work when required. 

Your third inquiry is, Should extra wages have been collected? 

By section 4600, Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of June 26, 1884, a sea- 
man who has deserted on the ground of cruel ana unusual treatment and is dis- 
charged by the consular officer is entitled to one month's pay, and this provision 
is construed to apply to seamen discharged for the same reason, but who have not 
deserted (Consular Regulations, par. 222). I am of the opinion that if Dowd was 
discharged by the consul-general because of unusual or cruel treatment, he is enti- 
tled to the one month's extra wages allowed by statute, and that some reasonable 
discretion is permitted to the consular authority in determining this extra allow- 
ance in reference to actual or anticipated ill treatment and a discharge consequent 
thereon. 

Very respectfully, John W. Griggs, 

Attomey-C^eneral. 



a COMMERCIAL AND MARITIME RELATIONS WITH HAWAH. 

Department op Justice, 
Washington, D, C, July 22, 1898, 
The Secretary op the Treasury. 

Sir: You ask my opinion as to whether the tonnage tax should be collected from 
vessels coming from Hawaiian ports. 

The resolution of Congress which, with the corresponding action of the Republic 
of Hawaii, annexed the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, operated for inter- 
national purposes to make those islands part of the territory of the United States. 
But when territory is acquired by treaty or conquest or otherwise, its relations to 
the nation acquiring it depend upon the laws of that nation unless controlled by 
the instrument of cession. 1 1 may for certain purposes remain foreign temporarily 
or permanently, and is not presumed to be at once put upon the same footing as 
all other territory of the nation, but rather the contrary. 

When, therefore, Florida had been ceded and fully transferred to the United 
States, its ports were regarded as foreign within the meaning of our revenue laws. 
<Fleming •t al. v. Page, 9 How., 617.) 
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This being so, it seems to me we should be able to find some provision in the 
resolution annexing the Hawaiian Islands indicating an intention to change the 
relations of our tonnage-tax laws to Hawaiian ports and vessels coming from them, 
or those relations should be regarded as continuing. 

Such an intent I do not find in the general declaration annexing the islands as 
part of the territory of the United States. That declaration, there having been no 
treaty, is intended to have the effect of a treaty of cession merely. It is the act 
wherelDy the islands become, in a broad sense, subject to American sovereignty. 
How that sovereignty will regulate their status, with regard to itself and its laws, 
is not thereby intended to be determined. 

Neither do I think that the express declaration that our land laws and certain 
other laws shall not apply to the islands carries the implication that other laws 
shall apply to them, upon the principle, often misunderstood, that the expression 
of one thing excludes another. 

On the other hand, the resolution is replete with indications that temporarily 
the relations of the two countries are to continue practically unchanged. Even 
some of Hawaii's relations with other countries are so to continue; its government 
is still to exist and collect its revenues; its laws are to remain in force, however at 
variance with our laws, and the powers — civil, judicial, and military — exercised by 
its officers are still to be exercised. It is, moreover, plainly apparent that Con- 
gress regards the establishment of an American government for and the extension 
of American laws to the islands as matters to l^ attended to in the future, upon 
a consideration of the wide separation of the two countries in locality and char- 
acter. 

If we should hold the previous relations of the two countries altered, as sug- 
gested, we should vainly look through the resolution for any adequate provision 
for enforcing such laws as are supposed to apply to the islands. No arrangement 
is made for collecting our tonnage tax upon vessels of other countries entering 
Hawaiian ports, nor is any other tax law or other law of the United States, unless 
it be the law prohibiting Chinese immigration, expressly or impliedly, furnished 
with instrumentalities for its execution. 

It seems to me that, in view of this general plan and of the express declaration 
that the existing customs relations, elsewhere spoken of as **the present commer- 
cial relations," of the Hawaiian Islands with the United States and other coun- 
tries, are to remain unchanged, it is not going too far to say that Congress has 
affirmatively indicated its intent that such laws as our tonnage-tax laws are to 
remain undisturbed by the annexation of the islands until ** Congress shall pro- 
vide a government for such island " or until a conmiission shall advise and Con- 
gress enact "such legislation concerning the Hawaiian Islands as they deem 
necessary or proper." 

Vessels from Hawaiian ports, therefore, having been from foreign ports within 
the meaning of the tonnage- tax law, have not ceased, in my opinion, to be vessels 
from foreign ports within the meaning of that law. 

Respectfully, John W. Griggs, 

Attorney-General, 



4. hawaiian registers since annexation. 

Special Agency of the United States, 

Honolulu^ Hawaiian Islands^ November 9, 1898, 
Hon. John Hay, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D, C, 
Sir: I have the honor to inclose you copy of the court record in the case of 
Spencer v, McStocker, collector-general, in which the supreme court of Hawaii 
decide that the Hawaiian owner of a foreign-built vessel may apply for a writ of 
mandamus to compel an Hawaiian register to issue as formerly before the pas- 
sage of the Newlands resolution, and the formal transfer of Hawaiian sovereignty 
to the United States. 

The vessel which will secure through this decision an Hawaiian registry is the 
British-built ship Star of Italy, 

This decision, it will be apparent, is one of great importance, and I respectfully 
request that a copy be sent to the Treasury Department for the Commissioner of 
Navigation. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Harold M. Sew all. 
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[With dispatch No. 14 of November 9. 18»8.1 

In the supreme court of the Hawaiian Islands, September term, 1898. 

Lincoln D. Spbncbr ) 

V, > Mandamus. 

F. B. McStocker, Collector-General of Customs, j 

Submitted September 30, 1898; decided November 4, 1898. 
Judd, C. J., Whiting, J., and R. D. Silliman, esq., of the bar, in place of Frear, 
J., absent. 

(1) Upon the refusal of the collector-general of customs to register a vessel 
under Chapter XXXII, Laws of 1898, the applicant may apply to a judge of the 
circuit court for a writ of mandamus directing that registry of such vessel le 
made. Such application is not a suit upon a claim against the Hawaiian govern- 
ment, and the circuit judge has jurisdiction of the'subject-matter thereof. 

(2) The registrar of vessels is a domestic privilege conferred upon Hawaiian 
citizens by municipal legislation of the republic, and is not inconsistent with the 
joint resolution accepting the c ession of the Hawaiian Islands, nor contrary to the 
Constitution nor any existing treaty of tho United States. 

Opinion of the court Yy R. D. Silliman, esq.: 

This is an appeal from a pro forma decree of the first judge of the circuit court 
of the first circuit sustaming a demurrer to the applicant's petition for an alterna- 
tive writ of mandamus and dismissing the alternative writ issued thereon Septem- 
ber 22, 1898. The pt^tition shows that L.ncoln D. Spencer is a native-born citizen 
of the republc of Hawaii; that on July 2, 1898, he became sole owner of the ship 
Star cf Italy by purchase; that on the same day a certificate of temporary Hawaiian 
registry of said vessel was issued by the Hawaiian consul at Seattle, in the State of 
Washington; that on August 3, 1898, formal application was duly made by said 
Spencer to the collector-general of customs at Honolulu for registry as an Hawaiian 
vessel, and that the required oath of the owner and the bill of sale setting forth 
how said vessel was acquired were included in the application; that said applica- 
tion was refused I y said collector-general of customs because he was of the opinion 
that no Hawaiian registers cou.d at that time be issued. The petition further . 
alleges that the said vessel was at the time of filing said petition in the port of 
Honolulu, and that all the requirements or the Hawaiian laws and of the office 
of the collector-general of customs were duly complied with, and that plaintiff 
has no adequate remedy at law. 

The grounds of demurrer are: (1) That the court has no jurisdiction of the 
subject-matter of the action, the same being a claim against the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment; (2) that there is a defect ot* the party defendant; and (3) that the peti- 
tion does not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 

Upon the argument the second ground was waived, except in so far as it was 
included in the first. We are of the opinion that the application for a writ of 
mandrmus was the epplic nt s only proper and adequate remedy upon the facts 
alleged in the petition. Tha judges or the circuit courts in ch mliers have author- 
ity to issue writs of mandami s directing public officers to fulfill any of the duties 
attached to their offices or which may be legally required of them. An officer of 
the government has decifned to dj an act alleged to be attached to his office and 
that may be legally required of him: and it is further shown that the refusal of 
such officer to do such act constitutes an injury for which the applicant has no 
other remedy. Manifestly if the petition sets forth a suffic'ent cause of action, 
the applicant is entitled to the writ, unless Act XXXI of the laws of the republic, 
session of 1895, takes from th3 circu t court jurisdiction to is^ue the writ against 
the collector-general ot* customs on his refusal to grant an application for a vessel 
register. The defendant contends that this application for a writ of mandamus is 
a suit on a claim against the Hawaiian government, and so out of the jurisdiction 
of the judges of the circuit court. Act XXXI of the laws of the republic of 18i)5 
(Civil Laws, 1897, p. 590) is a remedial statute enacted to avo d the injustice of the 
doctrine that a State can not be sued in ii s own courts without its consent. It does 
not extend to any causes involving an investigat on of equitable rights nor to any 
claims arising under the revenue laws as are particularly specified. (See Garland 
V, Ralston, Federal Practice, Chapter XVI, section 877, et seq., where there is a 
full discussion of a similar act of the United States Congress. ) We are of opinion 
that the cause of action stated in the petition does not come within the purview of 
the statute. 

The third ground of demurrer rests upon the assumption that the republic of 
Hawaii has ceased to exist as an independent nation; that it has no national flag, 
and no authority to register vessels and issue certificates of such registration. 
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This government, by treaty negotiated at Washington Jnne 16, 1897, tendered to 
the Government of the United States of America all rights of sovereignty of what- 
soever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, and the 
absolute fee and ownership of all the public government or crown lands, public 
buildings or edifices, ports, harbors, military equipments, and all other public 
property of every kind and description belonging to this government, together 
with all rights thereto belonging. This tender was accepted on the 6th day of 
.July, 1898, by the United States Government in the form of a loint resolution of 
Congress, popularly known as the Newlands resolution. The cession of this Gov- 
ernment was accepte<7, ratified, and confirmed, and the Hawaiian Islands and their 
dependencies were by said resolution declared to be a part of the territory of the 
United States and subject to the sovereign dominion thereof. It was further 
resolved that until Congress provided for the government of the islands all the 
civil, judicial, and military powers exercised by the officers of the existing Gov- 
ernment shou.d be exercised in such manner as the President of the United States 
should direct, and the President was given power to remove any officers and till 
the vacancies so occasioned. Existing treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with for- 
eign nations were declared determined, and it was provided that ** the municipal 
legislation of the Hawaiian Islands not enacted for the fulfillment of the trt^aties 
80 extinguished and not inconsistent with this joint resolution nor contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States nor any existing treaty of the United States 
shall remain in force until the Congress of the United States shall otherwise 
determine." The existing customs relation of the islands with the United States 
and other countries was not changed. These are all the provisions of said resolu- 
tion that are material to the decision of this appeal. 

On August 12, 1898, the formal raising of the flag took place, and President 
McKinley, through the American minister, Harold M. Sewall, directed that the 
powers of the officers of the existing Government should continue vested in such 
officers, but requiring an oath of allegiance to the United States; and further 
directed, in language similar to that of the resolution, that the municipal legisla- 
tion of Hawaii should remain m force till the Congress of the United States should 
otherwise determine. 

Until the resolution of July 7, 1898, was signed by the President of the United 
States the Republic of Hawaii possessed ail the attributes of sovereignty, and held 
an acknowledged rank among all nations as an independent Repubiic. On the 
consummation of annexation all the rights of sovereignty were relinquished by 
the Republic and granted to the United States. But these powers could not be 
enforced by the Federal Government without special legislation for that pui-pose, 
and therefore, during the i)eriod taken by the Federal Government to perlect a 
new system, all the functions of government remain to be exercised by the exist- 
ing Republic. On August 12, lb98, the Government at Washington undertook 
to conduct all dip omatic intercourse in behalt of the Republic of Hawaii and 
assumed the responsibility of its relations with foreign powers, but this is as far 
as it has extended its system over these islands. All the other rights and duties 
of an independent state must be enforced through the machinery or government 
estab.ishea here and in operation on that day. It was so held in Republic of 
Hawaii v, G. L. Edwards (XI Hawaiian). 

Prior to July 7, 18d8, any citizen of the Republic of Hawaii might have pur- 
chased a vessel, and on complying with the requirements of law h%ve had the 
same registered as an Hawaiian vessel, and thereupon have procured a liceuse and 
engaged in coasting or interisland trade, and without obtaining such registry such 
license could not be obtained, and without such license any vessel engaging in 
coasting trade was liable to seizure, contscat on, and sale for the benefit of the 
Republic. (Civil Code, p. 16.) Defendant contends that this right passed away 
when the Hawaiian flag was lowered and replaced by the American flag, on the 
grotmd that the Republic of Hawa 1 thereupon ceased to exist as an independent 
nation, and without separate nationality can not issue certificates of registry to 
seagoing vessels. In International law owrership is the basis on which the 
nationality of a vessel rests. The ownership is evidenced pr:marily by the bill of 
sale, but a certificate of a consul that the vessel Is owned by one of the subjects 
of the* country he represents or a liue ce; tificate by the proper executive officer of 
such country will he accepted as a sufficient assurance of her nationality. (3 
"Wharton's International Law Dip^est, sec. 410. ) , 

Foreign-built ships are not entitled to the municipal privileges given by statute 
to registered vessels of the United States, but that they are entitled to the s me 
protection from the Government when owned by American citizens was declared 
by Thomas Jefferson in 1798 and has been conceded ever since. 

The privileges conferred upon registered vessels are conferred exclusively by 
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legislation. They do not arise by virtue of the law of nations, but rest wholly on 
municipal enactment. Whatever may be the extraterritorial standing of registry 
acts, they are within the limits of the country enacting them the law of the land, 
if constitutional. 

It is not an essential prerequisite to the registry of the vessel that the minister 
of foreign affairs communicate to the collector-general of customs the reply of an 
accredited representative or consul of the nation to which the vessel formerly 
belonged as to the existence of an impediment. If there is,no such representative 
or consul, the statute does not require it, and if there is, his certificate would be 
the mere expression of his opinion and of no more value than his certificate of any 
other fact. (Church v. Hubbard, 2 Cranch, 187.) 

We are of opinion that the registry law is municipal legislation and is not incon- 
sistent with the Newlands resolution. We are also of opinion that it is not in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States or any of its treaties. Our 
attention has not been called to any American treaty that will be violated, and 
we know of none that can in any way be affected by the granting of the registry 
applied for. The Constitution of the United States provides that Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States 
and with the Indian tribes. But this does not prohibit the existing government 
of newly acquired territory from enforcing municipal legislation regulating its 
commerce until such time as the Congress of the United States shall provide need- 
ful legislation in place thereof. Congress has always recognized this right in the 
existing government of a Territory, but it has also so framed its subsequent legis- 
lation that no evasion of the American registry laws may be effected thereby. As 
an illustration, the Territory of Alaska was acquired from Russia by treaty nego- 
tiated March 30, 1867. July 27, 1868, Congress passed a law providing that the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to register all vessels owned by actu^ 
residents of that Territory on June 20, 1867, and which continued to be so owned 
up to the date of such registration. (See Macfarlane v. Collector of Customs, 
XI Hawaiian, 166.) 

The demurrer should be overruled. 

A. F. JUDD. 

W. Austin Whiting. 

R. D. SiLLIMAN. 

Kinney & Ballon for plaintiff; Deputy Attomey-Gteneral E. P. Dole, esq., for 
defendant. 



Appendix N. 

BOARDINa OF VESSELS. 

The following are extracts from reports received from United States shipping 
commissioners and other oflftcers of the Treasury concerning abuses which have 
arisen under the practice of boarding vessels in the stream before the vessel has 
been docked or come to the place of anchorage from which its cargo is to be 
discharged? When not otherwise specified, the reports are from shipping com- 
missioners: 

San FrandscOf Cal, — It is a common occurrence at this port for runners for 
sailor boarding houses to board deep-water vessels in the stream and bring sailors 
on shore. The masters of British and American vessels encourage these runners. 
On British vessels, when the seamen leave in the stream, they are entered in the 
log book as deserters and their wages are forfeited to the ship. It is the custom 
at this port that when seamen leave an American ship before she is docked to 
charge them $2.50 for docking. The articles read that the seamen shall s tay by 
the ship until the sails are unbent and she is properly moored to the wharf. When 
they leave the vessel they are told by the master that they will be fined $2.50. 
They are willing to pay the fine for the privilege of getting ashore, even if it be 
but a day before the vessel is docked. The master represents at this office that it 
has cost the full fine to dock his vessel; but there is no doubt that the vessel makes 
money out of the transaction. After a long voyage the sailor is eager to get 
ashore. It requires no persuasion on the part of the runner to get him into his 
boat, and the master offers no objection. 

San Francisco, Cal, (surveyor), — The arrivals of vessels from foreign ports 
number about 1,000 annually (deep-water vessels). I have to state in connection 
with this that it is absolutely necessary for the boarding officers to board vessels 
upon their arrival to intercept smuggling, examine the ship's papers, and seal 
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down the openings and hatchways; to watch aggressive runners for sailors' board- 
ing houses, provision solicitors, and miscellaneous private i>ersons that make one 
{)retext or another as a claim to go on board. The evils that result in this privi- 
ege being allowed are numerous. It has been discovered in a number of insts^nces 
t)mt these so-called runners were advance agents for smugglers or conspirators in 
attempts to land Chinese, particularly from Honolulu and Victoria, B. C. , in vio- 
lation of the Chinese exclusion act, especially Chinese women (carrying letters or 
giving verbal information to enable them to deceive in their endeavor to be 
landed). The incentive to the crews of vessels to smuggle merchandise, inspired 
by the runners for sailors' boarding houses and others locally known as "bay 
pirates," is very great. The result of it is they inveigle the sailors to smuggle, to 
wit, opium, liquors, silks, cigars, cigar wrappers, cloth for clothing, silk handker- 
chiefs, elaborate Chinese and Japanese silk embroidery, diamonds, laces and 
made-up clothing, and tea. 

New yorA;.— It is the general custom, almost invariably with the master's sanc- 
tion, for the runners employed by the proprietors of sailors' boarding houses to 
board incoming vessels at quarantine station, after the inspection of the vessel by 
the quarantine oflBlcials, and solicit the patronage of the sailors for the houses rep- 
resented by the runners. In the case of vessels going above the bridge, where it 
is necessary to strike the topgallant masts, also of vessels laden with sugar, that 
usually lay at anchor two or three days waiting for orders, more or less of the sea- 
men are taken ashore by the aforesaid runners. This, however, is usually, if not 
always, done with the consent of the master, and an amount not exceeding $2.50 
is deducted from the wages of the seaman so absenting himself. This applies par- 
ticularly to American and British vessels, as the American vessels are paid off 
here, and the seamen of British vessels, who have signed for a longer voyage, are 
usually i)ermitted, if they so desire, to leave their vessel at this port by relinquish- 
ing one month's pay. The British consul sanctions this arrangement in all cases. 
As to the evils involved in i*unners boarding the vessels before docking, I can not 
determine that it makes much difference which set of runners for sailors' boarding 
houses first secure the ear of the seamen. It is largely a matter of business. The 
more enterprising men send their runners down to quarantine; the others have 
their runners at some more convenient point. In the end the seamen find their 
way to the boarding houses, which are, I am told, conducted' more fairly and 
much better than formerly. I have no doubt that in some cases seamen on British 
vessels, who have little or nothing due them on their arrival at this port, are per- 
suaded by the runners to desert and are assisted in so doing, the object being to 
ship them again as speedily as possible and share in the advance money paid to 
them ostensibly, but in reality to someone else. 

Boston.— Referring to your letter of 18th instant relative to boarding vessels, 
would say that vessels arriving at this port from foreign voyages are always 
boarded. The evil that is created thereby is chiefly one of drunkenness, the 
runner in nearly all cases supplying the sailor with liquor. The men become 
drunk, so that they can not perform their duty, and often leave the vessel in the 
stream; and when they are paid off the master presents a charge against them for 
docking ship, and in many cases the seaman, after being treated by the runner, 
j^oes to the master and offers to pay from $1.50 to $2 out of his wages for docking 
if they can then go ashore in the runner's boat. 

Baltimore {collector), — This practice has been looked upon at this port as an 
evil that should be mitigated, but in the absence of any statute law prohibiting 
the practice, except in the case of passenger vessels (sec. 9, act of August 2, 1882), 
we have been powerless in the premises. Runners for boarding houses are not by 
any means the only offenders, as nearly every business house that deals in ship 
supplies of any kind now have their runners, and the competition has been so sharp 
that vessels are boarded as far down the Patapsco River as Annapolis Road (20 
miles). Aside from the possible interference of the proper working of the ship 
by these intruders, the danger to public health, in the case of an infected ship, is 
very alarming. 

Philadelphia. — The sailors' boarding-house runners and the clothing-house run- 
ners have a small boat and board all incoming vessels in the foreign trade at or 
about Reedy Island, Government quarantine station, 38 miles distant from Phil- 
adelphia. After the quarantine oflftcer has performed his duties in all such cases 
the consent of the captain is obtained, and I have never had any complaints from 
either the captains or seamen, though I believe the sailor is charged $2 for the 
runner's expenses, and the clothing runner is allowed from 25 to 40 per cent for 
all clothing sold to each sailor upon his arrival ashore. 

Mobile, — The practice of boarding vessels before their arrival at their dock or 
anchorage is pretty well broken in this port. While it lasted it was productive 
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of evil results. The runners were composed of irresponsible persons, who demor- 
alized crews, defied the laws, and interfered with the proper and effective di»- 
charge of duty on the part of the ship's officers as well as the customs officials. 
No such person should be permitted to board any vessel with dutiable goods until 
she is completely unladen. 

Mobile {special inspector). — The practice is a most mischievous and annoying, 
even if not a very dangerous, one; for, besides the opportunities which it offers 
for the practice of smuggling and the perpetration of petty frauds upon the revenue, 
it is the cause of hampering and delaying the boarding officers in the prompt and 
efficient examination of the vessel. When I was assigned for duty at this port I 
found the practice of permitting runners for ship chandleries, butchers, and sailor 
boarding houses to board incoming vessels before their arrival at their anchorage 
existed to such an extent that almost every one of such establishments possessed a 
small sailboat, which was used to transport the runner down the bay, where the 
vessel could be boarded some hours in advance of its arrival at the city and its 
inspection by the customs officer. The competition for the custom or trade of 
these vessels became so sharp that each incoming vessel had numbers of these 
persons on board at the time of her arrival, and their demands upon the time and 
attention of the master were so urgent as, in many cases, to prevent his giving to 
the boarding officer the consideration which his position and duties demanded. I 
endeavored to remedy this by having the parties cautioned as to the law and 
notified to refrain from going on board until the customs officer had completed his 
inspection. But, finding this warning ignored, I caused the first offender there- 
after to be arrested, and the collector placed the matter in the hands of the United 
States district attorney for prosecution. An indictment was returned against the 
party by the succeeding grand jury, which indictment was quashed by the court 
for some defect in it, but the purpose for which these proceedings had been insti- 
tuted was accomplished in the breaking up of the practice, and since that time 
very little trouble or annoyance has been suffered here from that cause. 

Newport News, Fa.— For some time past we have been without troubles of this 
kind. Our officers have strict orders to report any violations of regulations in 
illegal boarding of vessels in the stream or elsewhere. The principal cause of for- 
mer trouble was the active and unscrupulous competition for the vessel trade 
between rival ship storekeepers. This has practically ceased. The boarding- 
house runners confine their operations to the ship after arrival at dock. Even this 
has been broken up in a measure by the inclosure of the docks at this place witii a 
high picket fence and a good force of railroad policemen on guard day and night. 
The illegal boarding of vessels here had more of a sanitary aspect than otherwise— 
the danger of infection should there be any disease of that character on board. I 
have not heard of any sailors' boarding-house runners boarding vessels previous 
to their being docked. 

Oalveston, — Vessels in quarantine are isolated and can not be boarded by any- 
one, and no vessels are boarded until after due permission given by the officers in 
charge, and after all official business, such as the inspection of immigrants, has 
been duly executed. In my opinion the statute is a wise one and should be 
strictly enforced for the protection of the public, as well as for the protection of 
immigrants and sailors. 

Rockport, Me,— 'We have never been bothered at this port with runners boarding 
the vessels, but, having seen the effect of it in other places, think it a very baa 
practice and should be stopped. 



Appendix O. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The following statements show, first, exports and imports carried in American 
vessels and foreign vessels, 1821 to 1898, inclusive; second, tonnage of American and 
foreign vessels from 1821 to 1897 inclusive; third, letter of our consul-general at 
Honolulu to the Secretary of State concerning Hawaiian navigation: fourth. 
Proceedings of the International Conference at Antwerp on the Unification of 
Maritime Law; fifth, British Board of Trade return on coal production. 
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1. FOREIGN CARRYING TRADE— UNITED STATES. 

The following'statement of the value of imports and exports carried in United 
States and in foreign vessels and the tonnage of entries and clearances from 1821 to 
1898 is furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department: 
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43 
67 
25 
73 
00 
12 
70 
16 
28 
55 
55 
00 
80 
77 
16 
95 
36 
25 
24 
77 
10 
02 
34 
78 
26 
04 
67 
82 
53 
B8 
46 
Z& 
90 
07 
52 
17 
93 
98 
10 
48 
78 
91 
34 


as 

57 
72 
05 
75 
81 
14 
37 
39 
58 
77 
93 
24 
56 
80 
67 
00 
07 
24 
62 
83 
24 
81 
96 
87 
75 
89 
88 
22 
21 
20 
30 
71 
34 
02 
99 
98 
29 
40 
18 
36 
63 
35 
83 
31 
10 
44 
83 
&5 
35 
68 
00 
33 
65 
99 
13 
60 
02 
76 
92 
01 
36 
16 
67 
81 
00 
63 
76 
04 








.n 

3 

5 

5 
49 
16 
44 
74 
41 
19 
81 
60 
31 
61 
91 
57 
63 
99 
48 
57 

^ 
23 

36 

29 

42 

75 

04 

31 

23 

41 

89 

37 

02 

86 

62 

62 

57 

88 

53 

02 

33 

18 

91 

09 

56 

66 

68 

48 

48 

24 

62 

99 

58 

16 

66 

67 

14 

24 

39 

09 

24 

19 

10 

28 

01 

86 

53 

75 

98 

38 

47 

44 

73 


In foreign 
vesselB. 


ia% 




1826 








1827 








1828 








1829 








1830 








1831 








1832 








1833 








1834 








1835 








1836 








1837 








1838 








1839 








1840 








1841 








1842 








1843 








1844 






1845 








1846 








1847 








1818 








1849 . . 








1850 








1851 








1852 








1853 . .. . 








1854 








1855 -. 








1856 








1857 






] 


1858 






1859 








1860 








1861 








1862 








1863...... 








1864 






1865 








1866 








1867 








1868 








1869 








1870 






1871 


"54 

81 
48 
35 
59 
87 
40 
99 
33 

m 

13 
46 
48 
94 
76 
83 
59 
59 
61 
61 
55 
95 
94 


87,798.156 

10,015,089 

10,799.430 

8,509,205 

7,304,376 

6,324.487 

6,76- '70 

7,51 65 

7,43 62 

5,83 28 

8,25 08 

12,11 71 

25.08 44 

26,57 74 

24,18 99 

19,14 67 

21,38 66 

22,14 68 

28,43 17 

32,94 02 

31,92 39 

33,22 72 

43,86 47 




1872 




1873 




1874 




1875 




1876 




1877 




1878 




1879 




1880 




1881 




1882 




1888 

1884 




1886 




1886 




1887 

1888 

1889 




1890 

1891 


i 


188S 


\ 


1808 


\ 
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Imports and exports carried in American and in foreign vessels ^ etc, — Continued. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


Fiscal year— 


In cars and 

other land 

vehicles. 


In American 
vessels. 


In foreign 
vessels. 


In cars and 

other land 

vehicles. 


In American 
vessels. 


In foreign 
vessels. 


1894 


$39,623,095 
33,201,988 
35,535,079 
a5, 812, 620 
80,427,784 


$121,561,193 
108,229,615 
117,299,074 
109,133,454 
93,535,867 


$503,810,334 
590,538,362 
626,890,521 
619,784,338 
492,086,003 


$t9.221,427 
49,902,754 
61,131,125 
65,082,305 
73,283,704 


$73,707,023 
62,277,581 
70,382,813 
79,941,823 
67,792,150 


$769,212,122 
695,a57,830 


1895 


1896 


751 083 (KK) 


1897 


905*960' 428 


1898 


1.090.4<J6,4:« 





Note.— The amounts carried in cars and other land vehicles were not separately stated prior 
to July 1, 1870. Exports are stated in mixed gold and currency values from 1863 to 1879, inclusive. 

Total imports and exports carried in American and in foreign vessels, etc. — Cont'd. 



lOOU. 

1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876.. 
1877. 
1878. 



$23,985,510 
27,650,770 
27,869,978 
23,022,540 
20,aS8,235 
18,473,151 
17,464,810 
20,477,364 



8 

8 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

«;;< ,ooi,u<3 

289,956,772 

.i-)3,969,401 

a^J,664.172 

345.:«1,101 

?46,3n6..592 

a50,451.Pn4 

314, 2.57, 70:e 

311,076.171 

316,6(50,281 

313,050,906 





584,995,066 


oo. .-1 
05.3 




435,710,714 


50 




584.928,502 


41 4 




669.^5.5.034 


27.5 




604.413,996 


27.7 




1,010,938,552 


32.2 




879,165,307 


33.9 




848,527,647 


35.1 




876,448,784 


33.1 




991.896,889 


35.6 




1,109,486,748 


31.9 


839,346.362 


1,184.677.463 


29.2 


96»),732.ft51 


1,313.039,243 


26.4 


939. 306. KM'. 


l,3«9,»r>8.100 


27.2 


884,7HM..517 


1.19.^,(K4H.309 


26.1 


813,:«t.9Js7 


1, 134, 4;31, 1.58 


27.7 


859,920..>i6 


1.176,580,817 


26.9 


876,991,129 


1,190,042,035 


26.3 
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Total imports and exports earned in American and in foreign vessels ^ etc. — Cont'd. 





Total imports and exi>orts. 


Per cent 


Fiscal year— 


In cars and 
other land 
vehicles. 


In vessels- 


carried in 
American 




American. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


vessels. 


1879 


85 
93 
21 
17 
92 
68 
75 
50 
25 
27 
78 
63 
94 
67 
41 
22 
42 

25 

88 


77 
70 
45 
00 
35 
43 
03 
46 
73 
08 
66 
25 
36 
07 
16 
96 
87 
77 
17 


32 

34 
63 
69 
^ 
99 

m 

13 

m 

21 
41 
'44 
87 
08 
68 
56 
92 
21 
66 
79 


53 
14 
24 
34 
09 
16 
54 
94 
49 
30 
12 
43 
75 
72 
88 
06 
13 
96 


23 


1880 


17.4 


1881 


16.5 


1882 


15.8 


1883 . . ... 


16 


1884 


17.2 


1885 


15.3 


1886 


15.5 


1887 


14.3 


1888 


14 


1889 


14.3 


1890 


12.9 


1891 


12.6 


1892 


12.3 


1893 


12.2 


1894 


13.3 


1895 


11.7 


1896 


12 


1897 


11 


1898 


9.3 







2. TONNAGE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED IK 
FOREIGN TRADE FROM 1821 TO 1898. 

[Bureau of Statistics.] 
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2. TONNAGE OP AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED IN 
FOREIGN TRADE PROM 1821 TO 1888— Continued. 



1 a hawaiian navigation. 

Consulate- General op the United States, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, Januxxry 2^, 1898, 
Hon. William R, Day, 

Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C 

Sir: I have the honor to inform yon that dnring the year 1897 427 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 513,826, entered the ports of this Republic. 

The United States still leads the whole world in the nnmber of ships and aggre- 
gate tonnage in the Hawaiian trade. 

Sh ps carrying the American flag numbered 288, with a tonnage of 270,045, 
while all other nationalities only numbered 141, with a tonnage of 243,781. 

This is a good increase over the figures for 1896, but what will be particularly 
gratifying to Americans is the fact that this increase Is almost entirely in our 
favor. Of the increase of 41 vessels 39 were American, while all other countries 
had only 2. 

The above figures would seem sufficiently gratifying to most Americans, but 
still they do not fully show the preponderance of American bottoms, because they 
include steamers touching here only to discharge mail and a few passengers. The 
majority of these steamers are British, and as they carry very little freight to 
and from these islands it is misleading to include them in any report of the 
nationality of vessels employed by the Hawaiians in their commerce with the 
world. Only one steamer, the Australia^ makes this place her port ot discharge, 
and she is owned by Americans and has an American register. She plies between 
here and San Francisco, making thirteen trips each year. 

To fully appreciate how much of the products of these islands is carried on in 
American bottoms the steam tonnage should be deducted. 

In 1897 sailing vessels to the number of 291 entered the ports of these islands 
with a tonnage of 215.262. Of this number 287, with a tonnap^e of 164,406, or 82 
per cent, were American, while those from all other countries only numbered 
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64, with a tonnage of 50,856. The following table shows the carrying trade by 
countries: 



Nationality. 


Steam yessels. 


Sailing vessels. 


Number. 




Number. 


Tonnage. 




48 
68 
12 


105,639 

106,529 

19,237 


237 
16 
29 

4 

T 


164,406 


British 


13.612 


Hj^wailll^TI . , , . , 


27,150 


German . 


4,788 


Jai>ano8e ............ .. ... .. . 


7 


13,159 




AlfnthAr<f 


5,406 










Total , 


136 


298,564 


291 


215,262 







Grand tol^ vessels, 427; tonnage, 513,826. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 



Wm. Haywood, Consvl-Oeneral. 



a UNIFICATION OP MARITIME LAW. 

Department op State, Washington, October 25, 1898. 
The honorable the Secretary op the Treasury. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith for yonr information a copy of a 
dispatch from^the consal-general at Antwerp, transmitting a report entitled, 
«< I^oceedings of the International Conference at Antwerp on the Unification of 
Maritime Law." 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

John Hay. 



CONSUIiATE-GENERAL OP THE UNITED STATES, 

Antwerp, October IS, 1898, 
Hon. J. B. Moore, Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D, C. 

Sir: I have the honor to forward, herewith inclosed, a report entitled, "Pro- 
ceedings of International Conference at Antwerp on Unification of Maritime 
Law." 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, Geo. F. Lincoln, 

ConsulrOeneral, 



conference at ANTWERP ON UNIFICATION OP MARITIME LAW. # 

United States Consulate-General, 
Anttoerp, October IS, 1898, 

The international conference on the question of the Unification of Maritime Law 
was opened at Antwerp on September 29 under the presidency of Mr. Beemaert, 
Belgian minister of state. The delegates to the conference assembled in the town 
hall at Antwerp, where they were welcomed by the mayor, who dwelt upon the 
ever-increasing necessity of xmifying maritime legislation. As the mayor and 
member of the bar of one of the oldest seaports in Europe, he congratulated the 
various national committees on the manner in which the questions had been 
formulated and all superficial matter eliminated. 

Following the mayor, Mr. Beemaert, in the course of a remarkable speech, 
congratulated the congress on the vast strides made since last year. Instead of 
individual initiative there are now in France, Germany, England, and Holland 
capable committees in full working order. A Norwegian committee is shortly to 
be founded, and in the United States Mr. Harrington Putnam has laid the foun- 
dation for a national conmiittee, but the war with Spain has temporarily put a 
stop to the work. Mr. Beemaert showed in a clear manner the inconvenience 
which arises from the diverging laws on maritime property, and the great benefit 
to be obtained if the laws of each state were reduced to a common code, at least 
in essential points. 

NAV 08 ^18 
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Mr. McArthur, ex-president of tHe Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, said, in 
the course of a long speech, that the nations represented at the international con- 
ference were all governed by very different systems of law. **It is natural," said 
the speaker, **that many people should cling to the system in which they had 
been edudated. No progress in the matter can be made unless the subject is 
approached in a spirit of conciliation, with a desire to discover which system is 
reallv the best, when viewed in an impartial light. Great Britain stands in a 
peculiar position, owing to the large interests which she has at stake, in this mat- 
ter. A majority- of the world's tonnage sails under the British flag, and the 
English must remember that they own a greater amount of shipping than all the 
rest of the world put together." 

The speaker then said that whatever conclusions the conference came to an 
endeavor should be made to bring over public opinion in England to those con- 
clusions, since it is impossible to get Parliament to make any alterations in the 
law of England until you win over public opinion. An endeavor should there- 
•f ore be made to approach the subject from that point of view for the purpose of 
findinga system best suited for all. 

Mr. Kahusen, of Amsterdam, then declared that he was firmly convinced that 
the ultimate results of the efforts of the conference could not be doubted for a 
moment. The object to be accomplished is a difficult one, but there is strength 
in union. Mr. Platen, Norwegian delegate, informed the conference that a new 
maritime law has existed in his country for several years past, the purpose of 
which is very similar to that of the present conference — that is to say, the unifica- 
tion of maritime law between Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

At the afternoon session of the conference the following order of the day was 
proposed: 

1. In case of collision by unavoidable accident, should each owner oi the respect- 
ive vessels bear his own loss? If so, should the case of one ship atanchor and one 
under way be made an exception to the rule? 

2. Should a collision in which it is doubtful on whom the blame lies be treated 
in the same manner as unavoidable accidents? 

3. If the collision is caused by the fault of one vessel, should the whole amount 
of damages be paid by the owner of the vessel at fault? 

4. What effect should the presence of a compulsory pilot have upon liability in 
case of collision? 

5. What effect should the fact that one of the colliding ships is in tow have 
upon the owner's liability? 

England answered in the affirmative to the first question. As for the second 
question, the answer was, that no difference should be made where one ship rides 
at anchor, if the accident was unavoidable. This resolution was unanimously 
adopted, but the Dutch delegates pointed out the interesting fact that they put 
aside article 540 of their own code in order to join the maiority of their colleagues. 
The Norwegian delegate stated in this connection that according to article 220 of 
the Norwegian code in an unavoidable collision the party on whom lies the blame 
of the collision pays all the damages. 

As for the second question, Mr. Carver, I. C, pointed out that there was some 
divergence of opinion among the English delegates as to the meaning of the word 
doubtful in this connection. If * 'doubtful ' meant '-not proven," then Great 
Britain's answer was in the affirmative; if it meant that there were- doubts as to 
which ship was in fault, the answer would be otherwise. After some discussion, 
Mr. Autran, of Marseilles, supported Mr. Carver, and agreed that the first signifi- 
. cation was the right one and that the decision of the English delegation was in 
conformity with the opinion of their colleagues. 

The following resolution was then unanimously passed: 

"When neither party is to blame the collision should be considered as an 
unavoidable accident." 

The third question was unanimously adopted in the affirmative, and the follow- 
ing resolution passed without discussion: 

** If a collision is caused by the negligence of one party, then all the damage 
must be met by the owners of the vessel on board of which the negligence took 
place." 

The fourth question, that of the responsibility of pilots, gave rise to the most 
discussion. Mr. Carver, I. C, argued in favor of nonresponsibility of pilots. It 
was not just, he said, that the shipowner should be able to shift his responsibility 
upon the pilot. The pilot was there simply for the owner's assistance; and it is 
not a safe policy to relieve shipowners of their responsibility. In England the 
opinion of shipowners is that it is not a good policy, because all sense of responsi- 
bility is taken from the captain, and even when he might be a better judge con- 
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ceming the handling of his ship than the pilot he will not interfere, knowing that 
in so doing he assumes a resi)onsibility which, so long as he remains inactive, rests 
entirely upon the pilot. Mr. Carver asked the conference to put aside the idea 
that a shipowner may deny his responsibility by claiming that he had not actually 
chosen the identical pilot. Although England and Germany both maintain that 
the responsibility rests entirely with the pilot, the delegations of both these coun- 
tries were in favor of the system in vogue in Belgium, France, and Holland, namely, 
the nonresponsibility of the pilot, leaving the captain in absolute charge of his 
vessel. 

Although the French law takes the above view, the French delegates were of the 
opposite opinion, claiming that the owner can not be responsible for a compulsory 
pilot which he has not chosen, nor could anyone be liable for the faults of one who 
was not his servant. 

Mr. Louis Franck, general secretary of the conference, explained that according 
to Belgian law the pilot is but an adviser of the captain, the latter being always 
in command, and appealed to the French delegates to take a different view of the 
case. 

After remarks by the German delegates and by Mr. Autran, from Marseilles, 
the conference, with the exception of the three French delegates and two of the 
Dutch delegates, voted in favor of the nonresponsibility of the pilot by the. follow- 
ing resolution: 

"The presence of a compulsory pilot on board a vessel in no way modifies the 
responsibilities of the owners toward third parties in the event of a collision." 

The next question discussed was: *'What effect ought the fact that one collid- 
ing ship is in tow to have upon the owners' liability?" 

The answer of the English committee was as follows: 

**As a matter of principle, the ship towed should be responsible for the damf^es 
resulting from a collision which is occasioned by the fault of the tug towing 
under a contract of towage, but not when towing as a salvor." 

The answer of Germany was: 

**As a general rule, the tug's crew should be considered as forming part of the 
crew of the towed ship, for which the owners are responsible." 

Belgium's answer was: 

'*The responsibility is not modified by the fact that the vessel is towed. The 
responsibility of vessels under tow should be decided according to the faults com- 
mitted by each, in accordance with common law, and without joint liability aris- 
ing from the act of towing. If there be blame on both sides, it should be equally 
divided, according to the terms of the Belgian answer to the question." 

The answer of the French delegates was as follows: 

** It should be made possible to bring legal action against the owners of the tug, 
the vessel towed, or against both jointly." 

The Dutch delegate answered: 

**If, in case of collision between a towed vessel or its tug and another vessel, the 
latter has the right to damages resulting from the collision, the towed vessel, or 
the tug, or both are liable for the damages, according? as one or the other is in 
fault, and, in case of fault on both sides, in proportion to the respective gravity 
of the fault committed. Furthermore, the vessel towed should be responsible for 
the fault of the tug, reserving, of course, all its rights against the tug, unless it 
can be proved that the latter was not in the service of the former." 

The answer of the Norwegian delegates was: 

** The vessel towed should be held responsible for the fatilts of the tug, reserving, 
of course, its rights to action against the owners of the tug." 

After each delegation had set forth their arguments at length, the general sec- 
retary announced that the Belgian committee had decided to adopt the English 
resolution. Germany, France, and Norway followed this example, while Holland 
made a few observations concerning the wording of the resolution, which was 
accepted almost imanimously, there being but 5 votes against it from the French 
delegation. 

The sixth question, "When both ships are at fault, how ought the damages (1) 
to the ship, (2) to the cargo, be made good? Ought those in fault to be held 
jointly and severally liable? " gave rise to a debate which occupied the greater 
jMurt of the morning and afternoon sessions. , 

England's answer to the first part of the question was as follows: 

" The majority of the committee are of the opinion that the total damage to the 
vessels, when both are to blame, should be apportioned by the court, with due 
regard to the gravity of the fault. The liability of the carrying vessel for her 
cargo should depend upon her contract. The liability of the other vessel toward 
that cargo should be in the same proportion as her liability to the vessel in case of 
damage to her." 
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The German delegation answered: 

** When a collision occurs by the fault of both vessels, the owners are liable for 
the damage caused to one or the other, or both; likewise in respect to the cargo.'* 

Belgium answered: 

** Damages caused to persons or things should be divided proportionately to* the 
gravity of the fault. ** 

France answered: 

" The damages should be added together, and the sum shared proportionately to 
the gravity of the faults committed." 

Holland and Norway gave the same answer. 

A leng^thy discussion followed on the question of damage to cargo. Owing to 
the perplexed nature of this subject, Mr. Laesz (Germany) proposed that^it 
should be adjourned for one year. Mr. Marais (France) then proposed that the 
question of cargo be eliminated. Mr. Lyon Caen ( France ) proposed that, in case of 
an adjournment, the conference shotdd urge the international committees to 
deliberate still more upon the question and put it in a more detailed form. Mr. 
McArthur then proposed the following resolution as a solution, of the first part of 
the sixth question: ** In case of a collision, where both are to blame, the damages 
as to persons and things to be accumulated and shared proportionately to the 
gravity of the fault committed. " 

This resolution was unanimously adopted with the addition of the following 
clause submitted by the president, Mr. Beemaert: '* But that the rules governing 
the carrying contract shall not be derogated from." 

The debate on the second half of the sixth question: " Ought those in fault to 
be held jointly and severally liable?" was most interesting. All countries, witi^ 
the exception of Germany, answered that there should be no joint liability. I^. 
Autran (France) argued strongly ^gainst the German contention, and was fol- 
lowed by the general secretary, Mr. Franck, who cited a supposed case to illustrate 
his points. The conference then decided to adjourn further discussion on the 
question of joint liability for one year. 

The seventh question, *' Ought the damages in cases of collisions to constitute a 
complete reparation for the damage suffered?" was unanimously adopted in the 
affirmative, and the Belgian resolution was agreed to, as follows: " Yes; in con- 
formity with the common law." 

The eighth question, ''Should actions for damage by collision be subject to the 
necessity of a 'protest' or any other preliminary formality?" was unanimously 
answered in the negative without discussion. 

To the ninth question, " Ought the time to be limited within which actions for 
collisions may he brought?" England answered: **No; provided due diligence be 
used; but this should be a matter for the court to decide upon." All the other 
nations replied recommending a limit of two years. Mr. C. C. Carver, Q. C, said: 
''The view we take is that it is desirable that there should be a limited time, but 
also that due diligence should be used. We would, therefore, be willing to accept 
the two years* prescription. " Mr. Douglas Owen said that, while willing to accept 
the two years' prescription, a case such as the following should be provided for: 
Two vessels, A and B, meet in collision at night; B escapes, unknown, and it is 
not until two years after that the owner of A learns, by information given by one 
of B's crew, the name and hailing place of B. In such a case the court shomd be 
allowed to grant an extension of time to the owner of A, \rho has not been able to 
discover the identity of the aggressor until after the term of prescription has 
expired. 

Mr. Louis Franck (Belgium) , while quite appreciating the observation, thought 
it best to vote simply for the limit of time at present, and reserve the sx)ecial cases 
(which are of great importance) for another conference. The two years' limit 
was then unanimously agreed upon. 

The conference then took up the discussion of the tenth question: "Is the time 
ripe for an examination and settlement of provisional and precautionary measures 
necessary in order to secure the claims arising out of collisions? What form 
should the securities take? " To this the English reply was that the English form 
of procedure by way of arrest of the ship and the taking of bail offered the best 
form of security. 

Owing to the divergence of opinions the conference unanimously decided to 
adjourn the tenth question and passed on to the question of the liability of ship- 
owners. " Should the liability of the shipowner be a personal liability; and if so, 
should it be limited, and to what extent? Should it be restricted to the ship, 
including the freight and any property of the shipowner remaining in the ship 
after the collision? " 

The answer of the English coinmittee was as follows: 

"The liability of the shipowners should be personal; it should be limited, and 
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the best form of limitation is a fixed value per ton of his ship." It is a question 
on which England stands practically alone, though Belgium and Norway nearly 
coincide in the opinion. Holland leaves the shipowner the choice between per- 
sonal responsibility, limited to the amount of the value of the ship and freight, 
and the privilege of abandoning both the vessel and the freight. In choosing 
which form of responsibility he will assume the owner must estimate the values 
immediately upon the opening of the case. France says that in case of liability 
for collision the owner can liberate himself by giving up his vessel and freight, or 
the value thereof, after the collision. The C>erman committee do not admit per- 
son^ liability nor the French system of abandonment. 

Mr. C. C. Carver, Q. C, said that he had proposed to discr ss the question on the 
same lines as Mr. Douglas Owen, but found that there was no possibility of reach- 
ing any solution. In his opinion there exists such a radical difference of principle 
between the English system and that of every other country that a compromise 
is impossible. Mr. Owen said that there were points on which the English system 
could be criticised; as, for instance, the advisability of the £8 and £15 liability. 
The English say that the liability should be limited in reference to something — a 
limitation of liability to be fixed before instead of after the collision. The con- 
tinental nations argue that the liability should be on the value after collision; 
therefore the liability disappears or is diminished according as the vessel is totally 
lost or seriously damaged. 

Mr. Carver stated his strong feeling, and what he believed to be the strong 
feeling of all English people interested, that the English system of limitation of 
liability fixed upon value before collision is the only right and good one. 

Where a shipowner has wrongfully run down another vessel, he is, according 
to every form of law, liable for all damages. It is necessary then to find some 
justification for lessening that liability. The best interests of continental ship- 
owners are not different from those ot?- Enghsh shipowners, for the risks on the 
high seas are so great that, in order not to totally discourage sea traffic, a limit 
must be set. In fixing a limitation it must be so done that no injustice is com- 
mitted. But it is not just to fix a liability in such a manner that by abandonment 
(in the case when the risks of the voyage result in complete destruction of prop- 
erty) all cause ^or compensation is removed. As the owner receives the value of 
his ship from his underwriters, he should not be exempted from the claims of his 
victims. It has been said that the British system discourages maritime traflftc, but 
the English merchant marine is itself the very refutation of this assertion. The 
Belgian report demonstrated the difficulty of the French system of abandonment, 
and the German report laid stress upon l5ie same complications. There should be 
no difference of liabilities between two shipowners when one of the vessels may 
be old and badly equipped. The liability should be determined ui)on before the 
accident, and fixed according to the size of the vessel and not upon its value. 

Mr. Miller, director of the United Kingdom Mutual Steamship Association, 
refuted the ideas expressed by Messrs. Douglas, Owen, and Carver as to English 
shipowners by declaring that he had never heard a British shipowner state he 
was satisfied. On the contrary, he had actually known British shipowners who 
had transferred their vessels to foreign flags, to avoid the terrible risks incurred 
under the British flag by the £8 and £15 liability. Mr. Miller absolutely refuted 
the views and opinions of the other members of the English delegation. 

Mr. McArthur, of Liverpool, said that this divergence was not a bad sign, but 
showed that the English dt^legation was open to conviction. He personally 
advocated the existing English system, because it is the most convenient. 

Mr. Asser (Holland) said that owing to the great divergence of opinions it would 
be better, in this important matter, to plan an entirely new system as a compro- 
mise. He would himself prepare a pamphlet on the subject, which would be sent 
to every delegate of the International Conference. 

At the conclusion of the conference it was announced that next year's congress 
would be held in London under the auspices of the English National Committee. 



Antwerp, October 12, 1898. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to send you herewith copy of the resolutions passed 
at the recent International Maritime Conference, held at Antwerp on September 
29 and days following. 

The members present on behalf of England were Mr. Charles McArthur, M. P., 
elected vice-president; Mr. Carver, Q. C. ; Mr. John Glover, Mr. Thomas R. Miller, 
and Mr. Douglas Owen. 

The resolutions relate exclusively to the law of collisions, and tend to show that 
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among other points an international agreement is possible on the following ques- 
tions, on which at present the laws of the various countries widely differ, viz: 

Wnere both parties are to blame. 

Compulsory pilotage. 

Collisions when one vessel is in tow. 

Limitation of time for actions. 

In regard to limiting owner's liability, either under the British system or under 
the principle of *' abandonment of ship and freight " as adopted by all other conn- 
tries, it was decided, after a very interesting debate, that the question should be 
held over for discussion at the next conference. 

The question of damage to cargo, when both vessels are in fault, and that relat- 
ing to jurisdiction in collision cases, were also reserved for future consideration. 

In regard to the resolutions which were carried, the vote was unanimous, so far 
as the English members were concerned. There were so few dissentients among 
the other nationalities that also in their case the voting may be regarded practi- 
cally as unanimous. 

With regard to the questions at which no resolution was arrived this year, I beg 
respectfully to point out that this did not happen for the lack of a simple majority. 
Such a vote could certainly have been carried. But it has been deemed more 
advisable to proceed slowly in the matter, having due regard to the opinions of 
the different national associations and committees connected with the international 
committee and which were represented at the conference. 

With the same view of coming to an understanding which shall be general and 
unanimous, it was understood that even the resolutions passed at the Antwerp 
Conference should, if thought desirable, be open to debate at the next congress, 
which, on invitations of the English members, will be held in London. 

We venture to hope that on these sober and practical lines of business some 
results may be arrived at which will be largely to the credit of the whole shipping 
community. 

A detailed report of the proceedings will shortly be issued, a copy of which will 
be furnished, on demand, to all interested in the matter. 

Requesting the favor of a formal acknowledgment of this communication, 
I have the honor to be, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Louis Franck, 
Honorary Oeneral Secretary. 

Mr. Bellamy Storer, ete. 



INTERNATIONAL MARITIME COMMITTEE. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE ANTWERP CONFERENCE, SEPTEMBER 29, 1898, AND 

FOLLOWING DAYS. 

I. Inevitable accident. — In the case of inevitable accident, each ship should bear 
its own loss. The case where one ship is at anchor should not be made an excep- 
tion. (This resolution was made necessary by the Dutch and Russian law, which 
admit such exception. ) 

II. Inscrutable accident.— The case of inscrutable accident should be treated 
like that of inevitable accident. Inscrutable accident means that fault causing 
the collision is not established against either party. (This resolution was made 
necessary by the laws of France. Holland, Portugal (Art. 668), Turkey, Eg3rpt, and 
several South and Central American States. 

III. One ship to blame. — Where a collision is caused solely by the fault of one 
ship, the owner of that ship ought to bear the loss. 

IV. Compulsory pilotage. — Compulsory pilotage ought not to affect the owner's 
liability. 

V. Tug and tow.— The ship towed should be responsible for the fault of the 
tug, unless it is shown that the tug was not in the service of the tow. This prin- 
ciple does not affect the right of recourse which the tow may have against the tug. 

VI. Both to blame. — Where both ships are to blame for a collision, the total 
damage to persons and cargo should be apportioned between the ships, having 
regard to the degree of fault. This rule does not affect the liability of the carry- 
ing ship to her cargo under her contract. 

VII. Damages.— The damages in cases of collision ought to constitute a com- 
plete compensation for the damage suffered, according to common law. 

VIII. Formalities.— Actions for damage by collision are not to be subject to the 
necessity of a protest or any other preliminary formality. (This resolution was 
rendered necessary among others by the laws of Belgium, Italy, Portugal, and 
Spain.) 

iX. Prescription.— In principle, two years should be the delay for prescription 
of the action for damage by collision. 
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4. COAL PRODUCTION. 
[British Board of Trade return, 1888.] 

With regard to the production of coal in Europe, it will be observed that the 
country which has the largest production, after the United Kingdom, is Germany. 
The quantity produced, however, in the latter country does not amount to half of 
what is at present produced in the United Kingdom, the respective figures for 
lbij6 being: The United Kingdom. 195,361,000, and the German Empire, 85,690,000 
tons. Next in point of product.on alter Germany comes France, with 28,750,000 
tons, or about a third of the production of Germany, while the production in 
Belgium is slightly below that of France, amounting in the year 1896 to 21,252.000 
tons. In the years 1891 to 1894 the average value of the coal produced, taken as 
the pit's mouth — and it should be remarked that the average value at the pit t 
mouth has been taken in all cases where it is stated— compared very closely as 
regards the United Kingdom and Germany, but in 18: 5 the average value in the 
United Kingdom was 6s. id. and in 1896 5s. lOid., while in Germany its value 
was 68. 9|d. in 1895 and 6s. lid. in 1896, or distinctly above the value of British 
coal. In France the average value at the pit's mouth was, in lb94, 9s. id. ; in 1895, 
8s. lOd., and in 1896, 8s. 8id., while in Belgium it was, in 1894, 7s. S^d., in 1895 
7s. 6|d., and in 1896, 7s. 7id.; but these figures relating to Belgium appear to 
be the value when on the truck for transportation rather than the value taken 
at the pit's mouth. It will be seen that the average value per ton, certainly in 
France, and to a lesser extent in Belgium also, is stated to be considerably higher 
than it is either in the United Kingdom or in Germany. 

It is of interest also to compare the output in European countries with one other 
country, viz, the United States. In the latter country the quantity of coal pro- 
duced has in recent years very much increased, and indeed in the year 1893 it 
almost equaled the output or the United Kingdom, while in the years 1895 and 
1896 it shows a still further increase, although the total output has not equaled 
that of the United Kingdom, which since 1898 has been very large. In the earlier 
years dealt with in the present tables, viz, 1883-1885, the average output of the 
United States was 103,000,000 tons; in the later years, 1894-1896, it averaged 
165,000,000 tons. The average output of the United Kingdom during the latter 
period was 191,000,000 tons. During the same period the cost of production of 
coal in the United States decreased considerably, the value, which in 1883-1885 
averaged 6s. 3d., having decreased in the years 1894-1896 to 4s. lO^d., or lower than 
the value at the pit's mouth in either the United Kingdom or Germany. 

With regard to the production of coal in the British colonies and possessions, 
it will be seen that New South Wales is the largest producer, the output being 
nearly 4,000,000 tons. Canada, however, is not far behind, producing about 
3,750,000 tons annually; but, although increasing, the amount is still insufficient 
for the requirements of the country, and considerable quantities, amounting to 
nearly half the total consumption, are imported annually from the United States. 
In Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania the production of coal has increased, 
although the amount in each case remains small; but in New Zealand a consider- 
able quantity, amounting to over three- quarters of a million of tons, is produced 
annually. Here, also, as in New South Wales, the production during the year 
1896 shows a distinct increase. The Cape Colony also produces a small but 
increasing amount of coal, while in Natal the production, though as yet not 
large, shows considerable increase, having been 26,000 tons in 1889 and 216,000 
tons in 1896. 

With regard to British India, the production of coal in 1896 amounted to 3,848,000 
tons, showing a large increase in the output since the year 1883, when it was only 
1,316,000 tons. The quantity of coal imported into India, it should be remarked, 
shows signs of decreasing, while the exports of that article from India are dis- 
tinctly increasing. 

The average value at the pit's mouth of coal produced in the British colonies has* 
been, speaking generally, far higher than in the mother country. Thus the aver- 
age value of coal in New Zealand, in Victoria, and in Natal, viz, 10s. a ton, is of 
late years distinctly high, and the same remark applies to that produced in Canada, 
where the average value in 1896 was 8s. 9d. a ton. In New South Wales the aver- 
age value per ton 'from 1883 to 1888 was over 9s. , but in 1896 the average had fallen 
to 5s. 9d. per ton, or very much the same as in the United Kingdom. In British 
India the average value of the coal produced ranges low. In 1896 it amounted to 
*S^^^ rupees, or 3s. 8^d. per ton, when converted into sterling at the current rate of 
exchange of that year. 
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The following table shows the quantity of coal produced in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe and in Japan and the United States in each year from 18^ to 1896, 
inclusive: 



Year. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Russian 
Empire. 


Sweden. 


Overman 
Empire. 


Belgium. 


1883 

1884 

18a5 

1886 

1887 

1888 


) 

DO 

DO' 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 


Tons, (b) 
3,964,000 
3,919,000 
4,255,000 
4,564,000 
4,521.000 
5,171,000 
6,197,000 
5,998,000 
6,215,000 
6,926,000 
7,592,000 
8,633,000 
8,990,000 
9,229,000 


Tons. (6) 
153,000 
166,000 
174,000 
170,000 
169,000 
169,000 
187,000 
187,000 
198,000 
199,000 
200,000 
196,000 
224,000 
226,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Tons, (b) 
18,178,000 
18,051,000 
17,438,000 
17,286,000 
18,379,000 
19,218,000 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

18^ 


19,870,000 
20,366,000 
19,676,000 
19,583,000 
19,410,000 


1894 

1895 

1896 


20,534,000 
20,450,000 
21,252,000 



Year. 


France. 


Spain. 


Austria- 
Hungary. 


Japan. 


United 
States. 


1883 


m 
«o 

KK) 
KX) 

no 

KX) 
KX) 
KX) 
KX) 
KX) 
KX) 
KX) 
KX) 


,) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 

KX) 


XK) 
KX) 
KX) 
KK) 
KX) 
XX) 
KK) 
KX) 
XX) 
KX) 
KX) 
KX) 
KX) 


T( ) 
DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 

: DO 
: DO 

DO 
DO 
DO 


Tons, (b) 
102,868,000 


1884 

1885 - ... 


106,906,000 
99,060,000 


1886 


100,664,000 


1887 

1888 


116,060,000 
132,732,000 


1889 


dl26,008,000 


1890 


140,883,000 


1891 


150,506,000 


1892 


160,115,000 


1893 


162,815,000 


1894 

1895 

1896 


152,448,000 
172,4a6,0a» 
171,416,000 









a Tons of 2,240 pounds. 

b Metric tons of 2,204 pounds. 

c These figures relate to the years ended June 30. 

c( According to the Eleventh Census of the United States. 



Appendix P. 

WAR' TAXES ON SHIPPING. 

[Department Circular No. 109, Bureau of Navigation.] 

Treasury Department, Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, D. C, June 15 , 1898, 

To Collectors of Customs and Others: 

Your attention is invited to the following special and stamp taxes Imposed on 
shipping interests by the act approved June 13, 1898, entitled "An act to provide 
ways and means to meet war expenditures, and for other purposes. " You will 
please bring them to the notice of those concerned. The provisions following take 
effect from and after July 1, 1898, and for further information concerning them 
you may refer inquirers to the nearest collector of internal revenue, or, if neces- 
sary, to the Department. Beyond the taxes following, which relate specially to 
shipping interests, other taxes, such as stamp taxes on checks, etc., are imposed, 
which shipping men as well as others must pay. For information concerning 
these inquirers may be referred to the act itself, or to officers of the internal 
revenue, or, if necessary, to the Department. 

SPECIAL TAXES. 

Sec. 2. That from and after July first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 

special taxes shall be, and hereby are, imposed annually as follows, that is to say: 

Four. Commercial brokers shall pay twenty dollars. Every person, firm, or 
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company whose bnsiness it is as a broker to negotiate sales or purchases of goods, 
wares, produce, or merchandise, or to negotiate freights and other business for 
the owners of vessels, or for the shippers or consignors or consignees of freight 
canied by vessels, shall be regarded as a commercial broker under this act. 

Five. Custom-house brokers shall pay ten dollars. Every person, firm, or com- 
pany whose occupation it is, as the agent of others, to arrange entries and other 
custom-house papers, or transact business at any port of entry relating to the 
importation or exportation of goods, wares, or merchandise, sh^l be regarded as 
a custom-house broker. 

And every person who carries on any business or occupation for which special 
taxes are imposed by this act, without having paid the special tax herein pro- 
vided, shall, besides being liable to the payment of such special tax, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall pay a fine of not more 
than five hundred dollars or be imprisoned not more than six months, or both, at 
the discretion of the court. 

ADHESIVE STAMPS. 

Sec. 6. That on and after the first day of July, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight; 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, for and in respect of the several bonds, 
debentures, or certificates of stock and of indebtedness, and other documents, 
instruments, matters, and things mentioned and described in Schedule A of this 
act, or for or in respect of the vellum, parchment, or paper upon which such 
instruments, matters, or things, or any of them, shall be written or printed by any 
I)erson or persons, or party who shall make, sign, or issue the same, or for whose 
use or benefit the same shall be made, signed, or issued, the several taxes or sums 
of money set down in figures against the same, respectively, or otherwise specified 
or set forth in the said schedule. 

Sec. 7. That if any person or persons shall make, sign, or issue, or cause to be 
made, signed, or issued, any instrumen;t, document, or paper of any kind or 
description whatsoever, without the same being duly stamped for denoting the 
tax hereby imposed thereon, or without having thereupon an adhesive stamp to 
denote said tax, such person or persons shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall pay a fine of not more than one hundred dollars, 
at the discretion of the court, and such instrument, document, or paper, as afore- 
said, shall not be competent evidence in any court. 

Sec. 9. That in any and all cases where an adhesive stamp shall be used for 
denoting any tax Imposed by this act, except as hereinafter provided, tiie i)erson 
using or afiS!xing the same shall write or stamp thereupon the initials of his name 
and the date upon which the same shall be attached or used, so that the same may 
not again be used. And if any person shall fraudulently make use of an adhesive 
stamp to denote any tax imposed by this act without so effectually canceling and 
obliterating such stamp, except as before mentioned, he, she, or they shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall pay a fine of 
not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars or be imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 14. That hereafter no instrument, paper, or document required by law to 
be stamped, which has been signed or issued without being duly stamped, or with 
a deficient stamp, nor any copy thereof, shall be recorded or admitted or used as 
.evidence in any court until a legal stahap or stamps, denoting the amount of tax, 
shall have been affixed thereto, as prescribed by law: Provided^ That any bond, 
debenture, certificate of stock, or certificate of indebtedness issued in any foreign 
country shall pay the same tax as is required by law on similar instruments when 
issued, sold, or transferred in the United States; and the party to whom the same 
is issued, or by whom it is sold or transferred, shall, before selling or transferring 
the same, affix thereon the stamp or stamps indicating the tax required. 

Sec. 15. That it shall not be lawful to record or register any instrument, paper, 
or document required bylaw to be stamped unless a stamp or stamps of the proper 
amount shall have been affixed and canceled in the manner prescribed by law; and 
the record, registry, or transfer of any such instruments upon which the proper 
stamp or stamps aforesaid shall not have been affixed and canceled as aforesaid 
shall not be used in evidence. 

Sec. 16. That no instrument, paper, or document required bylaw to be stamped 
shall be deemed or held invalid and of no effect for the want of a particular kind 
or description of stamp designated for and denoting the tax charged on any such 
instrument, paper, or document, provided a legal documentary stamp or stamps 
denoting a t£c of equal amount shall have been duly affixed and used thereon. 
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SCHEDULE A.— STAMP TAXES. 

Bills of lading or receipt (other than charter i)arty) for any goods, merchandise, 
or effects, to be exported from a port or place in the United States to any foreign 
port or place, ten cents. 

Express and freight: It shall be the dnty of every railroad or steamboat com- 
pany, carrier, express company, or corporation or person whose occupation is to 
act as such, to issne to the shipper or consignor, or his agent, or person from whom 
any goods are accepted for transportation, a bill of lading, manifest, or other evi- 
dence of receipt and forwarding lor eachshipmant received for carriage and trans- 
portation, whether in bulk or in boxes, bales, packages, bundles, or not so inclosed 
or included; and there shall be du; y attached and canceled, as is in this act provided, 
to each of said bills of lading, manifests, or other memorandum, and to each dupli- 
cate thereof, a stamp of the value of one cent: Provided, That but one bill of lading 
shall be required on bundles or packages of newspapers when inclosed in one gen- 
eral bundle at the time of shipment. Any failure to issue such bill of lading, 
manifest, or other memorandum, as herein provided, shall subject such railroad 
dr steamboat company, carrier, express company, or corporation or i)er8on to a 
penalty of fifty dollars for each offense, and no such bill of lading, manifest, or 
other memorandum shall be used in evidence unless it shall be duly stamped as 
aforesaid. 

Certificate: Any certificate of damage, or otherwise, and all other certificates or 
documents issued by any port warden, marine surveyor, or other person acting as 
such, twenty-five cents. 

Certificate of any description required by law not otherwise specified in this act, 
ten cents. 

Charter party: Contract or agreement for the charter of any ship, or vessel, or 
steamer, or any letter, memorandum, or other writing between the captain, master, 
or owner, or person acting as agent of any ship, or vessel, or steamer, and any 
other person or persons, for or relating to the charter of such ship, or vessel, or 
steamer, or any renewal or transfer thereof, if the registered tonnage of such ship, 
or vessel, or steamer does not exceed three hundred tons, three dollars. 

Exceeding three hundred tons and not exceeding six hundred tons, five dollars. 

Exceeding six hundred tons, ten dollars. 

Entry of any goods, wares, or merchandise at any custom-house, either for con- 
sumption or warehousing, not exceeding one hundred dollars in value, twenty-five 
cents. 

Exceeding one hnndred dollars and not exceeding five hundred dollars in valne, 
fifty cents. 

Exceeding five hundred dollars in value, one dollar. 

Entry for the withdrawal of any goods or merchandise from customs bonded 
warehouse, fifty cents. 

Insurance (marine, inland, fire) : Each policy of insurance or other instrument, 
by whatever name the same shall be called, by which insurance shall be made or 
renewed upon property of any description (including rents or profits), whether 
against peril by sea or on inland waters, or by fire or lightning, or other peril, 
made by any person, association, or corporation, upon the amount of premium 
charged, one-half of one cent on each dollar or fractional part thereof: Providedy 
That purely cooperative or mutual fire-insurance companies carried on by the 
members thereof solely for the protection of their own property and not for profit 
shall be exempted from the tax herein provided. 

Manifest for custom-house entry or clearance of the cargo of any ship, vessel, or 
steamer for a foreign port— 

If the registered tonnage of such ship, vessel, or steamer does not exceed three 
hundred tons, one dollar. 

Exceeding three hundred tons, and not exceeding six hundred tons, three dollars. 

Exceeding six hundred tons, five dollars. 

Passage ticket, by any vessel from a port in the United States to a foreign port, 
if costing not exceeding thirty dollars, one dollar; 

Costing more than thirty and not exceeding sixty dollars, three dollars; 

Costing more than sixty dollars, five dollars. 

Protest: Upon the protest of every note, bill of exchange, acceptance, check or 
draft, or any marine protest, whether protested by a notary public or by any other 
officer who may be authorized by the law of any State or States to make such 
protest, twenty-five cents. 

Warehouse receipt for any goods, merchandise, or property of any kind held on 
storage in any public or private warehoiise or yard, except receipts for agricul- 
tural products deposited by the actual grower thereof in the regular course of 
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trade for sale, twenty-five cents: Proinded, That the stamp duties imposed by the 
foregoing schedule on manifests, bills of lading, and passage tickets shall not apply 
to steamboats or other vessels plying between ports of the United States and ports 
in British North America. 

O. L. Spaulding, Assistant Secretary, 



To Collectors of Customs and Others: 

Your attention is invited to the following supplement, concerning mortgages on 
shipping, to Department Circular 109, Bureau of Navigation, June 15, 1898: 

Mortgage or pledge of lands, estate, or property, real or personal, heritable, or 
movable, whatsoever, where the same shall be made as a security for the payment 
of any definite and certain sum of money, lent at the time or previously due and 
owing or forborne to be paid, being payable; also any conveyance of lands, estate, 
or property whatsoever, in trust to be sold or otherwise, converted into money, 
which shall be intended only as security, either by express stipulation or other- 
wise; on any of the foregoing exceeding one thousand dollars and not exceeding 
one thousand five hundred dollars, twenty-five cents; and on each five hundred 
dollars or fractional part thereof in excess of fifteen hundred dollars, twenty-five 
cents: I*rovided, That upon each and every assignment or transfer of a mortgage, 
lease, or policy of insurance, or the renewal or continuance of any agreement, con- 
tract, or charter, by letter or otherwise, a stamp duty shall be required and paid 
at the same rate as that imposed on the original instrument. 

O. L. Spaulding, Acting Secretary, 

Certificates not Specified in the Act (10 Cents). 



TAXABLE. 

Certificate of registry. (Cat. 534.) 

Certificate of enrollment. (Cat. 538- 
538i.) 

Certificate of record of American-built 
vessel owned by aliens. (Cat. 551. ) 

Master carpenter's certificate. (Cat. 
533.) 

Certificate of issue of temporary docu- 
ment. (Cat. 527.) 

Certificate of ownership. (Cat. 526.) 

Certificate of surrender of document. 
(Cat. 546.) 

United States bill of hea th. (Cat. 494. ) 

Certificate to shipping articles, required 
by section 4512, Revised Statutes. 
(Cat. 1608.) 

Certificate as to wages and effects. 
(1616.) 

Certificate of discharge. (1619. ) 

Account of wages and effects. (1620.) 

Certificate of admeasurement, appendix. 
(Cat. 565.) 

Seamen's protection certificate. (Cat. 
507.) 

Certificate of acknowledgment attached 
to bill of sale of vessel. 

Charter party of a registered vessel. 

Certificate of damage by port warden or 
marine surveyor requires 25-cent 
stamp on the original and no stamp 
on copies. 

Shipper's manifest (synopsis 19803): It 
is the duty of a common carrier to 
furnish a stamped bill of lading, re- 
ceipt, or manifest to the shipper, which 
is subject to a 1-cent stamp tax. 



EXEMPT. 

Copy of certificate of registry for official 

use. (Cat. 335.) 
Certificate of admeasurement. (Cat. 

564.) 
Inspector's certificate of tonnage, etc. 

(Cat. 897.) 
Certificate of deposit of ship's papers. 

(Cat. 568.) 
• Certificate of crew list. (Cat. 896. ) 
Notice of expiration of license. (Cat. 

545.) 
Permit to vessel to proceed to another 

district. (Cat 504^.) 
Permit to vessel to proceed coastwise. 

(Cat 504|.) 
Coisistwise i)ermit to land cargo. (Cat. 

485.) 
Shipping articles. (Cat. 1605. ) 
Oatn of master applymg for new docu- 
ments. (Cat 547.) 
Detailed report of official services. 

(1602.) 
Receipt for crew list. ( 1 609. ) 
Crew list (1610*.) 
Supplementary crew list. ( 1610*». ) 
Certificate of settlement of wages. 

(1615.) 
Agreement as to arbitration. ( 1617. ) 
Warrant of arrest. ( 1618. ) 
Portage account. ( 1621 . ) 
Seamen's allotment note to relative. 

(1622*.) 
Seamen's allotment note to creditor. 

(1622^.) 
Deserted seamen's account. (1624. ) 
Account of deserted seamen's wages and 

effects. (1625.) 
Next of kin's claim. (1626. ) 
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Certificates not Specified in the Act (10 Cents)— Continued. 
TAXABLE— continued. EXEMPT-<^continued. 

Certificate of services performed. 

(1628.) 
Master *s oath on entering American ves- 
sel. (Cat. 470.) 
Master's oath on entering foreign vessel. 

(Cat. 471.). 
Certificate of crew list. (Cat. 478. ) 
Oath of master to coastwise manifest. 

(Cat 484.) 
Coastwise clearance and permit. (Cat. 

483.) 
Coastwise clearance and permit in bal- 
last. (Cat. 486.) 
Permit to touch and trade. (Cat. 488.) 
Oath of master of foreign steam vessel 

clearing without passengers. (Cat. 

493.) 
Permit vessel in distress to unlade. 

(Cat. 490.) 
Permit to take on board coal, ballast, 

and cargo. (Cat. 496.) 
Permit to unlade ballast. (Cat. 497^.) 
Oath that ballast has no value. (Cat. 

497.) 
Permit to land old sails, etc. (Cat. 498. ) 
Application to unlade after sunset. 

(Cat. 500.) 
Permit for immediate unlading. (Cat. 

501i.) 
"General" order to inspector. (Cat. 

502|[.) 
Permit to retain cargo on wharf. (Cat. 

502!.) 
Certificate to shipping articles. (Cat. 

479i. ) 
Crew iisfc. (Cat 477.) 
Application to allow cargo to remain at 

wharf. (Cat. 502^.) 
Order to allow part of cargo to remain 

onboard. (Cat 502|.) 
License to unlade after sunset. (Cat. 

502.) 
Permit to proceed to another port. 

(Cat 504.) 
Application for official number. (Cat 

505.) 
Notice of official number. (Cat 506. ) 
Letter and answer concerning vessels 

official status. (Cat 529. ) 
Oath of master to loss of document. 

(Cat 548.) 
Notice of loss or destruction of marine 

document. (Cat. 549.) 
Notice of change of master. ( Cat. 557. ) 
Certificates to cancel bond on with- 
drawal material. (Cat. 733.) 
Delivery permit. (Cat. 812. ) 
Inspector's report defective manifest. 

(Cat 898.) 
Inspector's certificate of discharge. 

(Cat 900.) 
Notices to collectors. (Cat 903. ) 
Notice of extension of time. (Cat 904. ) 
Certificate of tonnage. (Cat 964i. ) 
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Certificates not Specified in the Act (10 Cents)— ContiDued. 
taxablj:— continned. exempt — continned. 

Owner's or master's oath concerning re- 
pairs of vessel. (Cat. No. 525.) 
Oath on registry. (Cat. No. 533.) 
Oath of officer of incorporated company. 

(Cat. No. 535.) 
Owner's oath on enrollment. (Oat No. 

537.) 
Master's oath for license. (Cat. No. 

530.) 
Oath of managing owner. (Cat. No. 

540.) 
Oath on licensing yacht. ( Cat. No. 543. ) 
Jurats to affidavits required by customs 

laws. 
Bill of sale of vessel. 
Manifest of vessel in ballast or with 

bunker coals or ship's stores only. 
Charter parties of enrolled or licensed 

vessels. 
Copies of a charter party. 
Manifest of customs entry of cargo from 

or clearance of cargo for a domestic 

I)ort. 
Licenses. (Cat. 541, 541^, 542, 544.) 
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No. 2. — Statement showing, by States and Territories, the Number and 
Gross Tonnage of Kbgistered, Enrolled, and Licensed Vessels of the 
United States, June 30, 1898. 



STATES AND TBBBITO- 
BIES IN WHICH DOC- 
XTHENTED. 



Maine 

New Hamiwbire 

Vermont 

Massachasetts 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia . 

Virgin ia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Montana 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

West Virginia 

Arizona 

California 

Oregon 

Washington 

Alaska 



Total. 



BBGISTEBBD. 



No. 

152 

7 



131 

1 

1 

185 

4 

13 

1 

28 



3 
159 

12 
278 

10 



1,186 



Tons. 
87,145 
2,180 



49, 362 

66 

178 

285,329 

974 

11, 082 

104 

10, 093 



2,524 
1,255 



1,313 

8,344 
10, 628 

4,047 
11,640 

1,983 



1,774 



560 
110, 330 

7,298 
126, 432 

3,068 



787,709 



BNBOLLED. 



JVb. 

1,077 

40 

26 
882 

98 
490 
3,598 
453 
732 
105 
807 

41 
423 
103 

77 
103 
223 

76 
114 
187 
100 
100 

65 
188 

12 
5 



1,106 
324 
55 
537 



120 
114 
37 



13,725 



Tons. 

189, 878 

9,494 

4,365 

247,904 

36,203 

136, 106 

1,001,225 

88, 820 

266, 619 

16,116 

125. 365 

12. 339 

36, 333 

8,566 

10,561 

44, 557 

44, 151 

9,653 

19, 905 

30, 036 

15,209 

13, 875 

13, 825 

109,390 

1,157 

757 

738 

8,693 

120, 699 

102, 889 

458,100 

80,554 

4,738 

395, 491 

9,890 



178, 463 
35, 566 
23,644 
5,716 



8,91 7, 59d 



No. 

599 

8 

1 

440 

124 

323 

1,071 

673 

143 

62 

1,164 

41 

1,029 

403 

137 

71 

385 

95 

151 

203 

169 

26 

11 

16 



24 
13 
12 

8 
1 
128 
48 
160 
76 



Tons. 
6,783 

122 
10 
4,774 
1,180 
3,590 
13, 271 
8,428 
3,022 

890 
12, 989 

617 

11,638 

4,530 

1,624 

998 
4,363 
1,061 
2.336 
2,797 
1,790 

437 

162 

221 



148 
220 

78 



134 

127 

123 

14 

1,847 

767 

2,091 



No. 

1,828 

55 

27 

1,453 

223 

814 

4,854 

1,130 



1,999 

82 

1,455 

511 

214 

178 

686 

181 

285 

406 

283 

126 

. 76 

204 

12 

5 

2 

55 

181 

402 

1,106 

348 

08 

549 

97 

4 

895 

180 

552 

123 



7,844 94,489 



23,705 



Tons. 

283,806 

11,796 

4,375 

302, 040 

37,449 

139, 874 

1, 299, 825 

98.222 

280,723 

17, 110 

148,447 

12,956 

50,495 

14, 351 

12,185 

46,868 

56,858 

21, 342 

26,288 

44,47H 

18, 982 

14, 312 

13, 987 

109, 611 

1,157 

757 

738 

8, 841 

122, 693 

102, 967 

458,100 

80,840 

4, 872 

395, 618 

10. 013 

574 

290.640 

43, «31 

152, 167 

9,755 



4,;49,788 



SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts ...... . ... 


672 

462 

2 


488,128 

247,688 

1,893 


8,509 

879 

3,253 

1,084 


1,979,484 
243,389 

1, 435, 597 
259, 120 


7,261 

413 

1 

169 


86,127 

5,690 

10 

2,612 


16,442 
1,754 
3,256 
1,253 


2, 55^. 739 
496 767 


Pacific coast 


Northern lakes 

Western rivers 


1. 437, 500 
261 732 












Grand total 


1,186 


737,709 


18,725 


8,917,690 


7,844 


94,489 


22,705 


4,749,788 
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No. 3.— Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage op Registered, 
Enrolled, and Licensed Steam Vessels of the United States, June 30, 1898. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DIS- 
TRICTS IN WHICH DOCU- 
MENTED. 




ENROLLED. 


LICENSED UNDER 
20 TONS. 


TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

MAINE. 
PflJiiifiTnannnrlriv 


No. 
8 
2 


Ton». 
5,127 
45 


No. 

2 

1 

6 

3 

10 

3 

7 

1 

24 

26 

1 


Ton». 

465 

34 

684 

174 

994 

281 

1,256 

29 

7,392 

14,725 

43 


No. 

4 
4 
8 
8 

4 


Tons. 
93 
95 
168 
132 
74 


No. 
14 

7 
14 
11 
15 

3 
15 

4 
36 
46 

3 


TOTIS. 

5,685 
174 


Machlaa?. 


Frenchmans Bav 


852 


Castine . . . " 






306 


Bangor 


1 


34 


1,102 


Belrast 


281 


Waldoboro 






8 
3 

12 

20 

2 


216 
44 
294 
398 
60 


1,472 


W iscassct .... . ..-.- 






73 


Bath 






7,686 


Foruand and Falmonth 






15,123 


Saco 






103 










Total 


11 


5,206 


84 


26,077 


73 


1,574 


168 


32,857 






NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth 






7 


649 


4 


83 


11 


732 










MASSACHUSETTS. 

UTewburyport 






4 
9 

1 
2 
97 


386 

932 

43 

92 

46,948 


5 
4 
3 
3 
37 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 


101 
91 
99 
68 

871 
52 
30 
22 
45 
59 
47 


9 
13 

4 

6 

137 

2 

4 

1 

1 

11 

21 


487 


Gloncoster .... .. .... 






1,023 


Salem and Beverly 






142 


Marblehead 






160 


Boston and Charlestown 

Plvmonth - 


3 


£.041 


48,860 
52 


Barnstable 






2 


97 


127 


ITantnc^et ... .... 






22 












45 


New Bedford 






8 
19 


2, 767 
31, 020 


2,826 


Fall River 






31,067 










Total 


3 


1,041 


142 


82,285 


63 


1,485 


208 


84,811 






RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence 






34 


21,263 


5 
2 
3 


80 
38 
71 


39 
2 
20 


21,343 


Bristol and "Warren 






38 








17 


2,443 


2,514 










Total 






51 


23,706 


10 


189 


61 


23,895 










CONNECTICUT. 

Stonington 






9 
31 
10 
48 
37 


5,416 
18,409 

3,392 
12,450 

6,712 


6 
5 
12 
12 
19 


100 
122 
282 
229 
420 


15 
36 
22 
60 
56 


6,516 


New London 






18,531 


Hartford 






3,674 


New Haven 






12,679 


Fairfield 






7,132 










Total 






135 


46,379 


54 


1,153 


189 


47,532 








NEW YORK. 

New York 


53 


1R9 010 


819 
37 


328, 376 
6,751 


253 

7 


5,854 
114 


1,125 
44 


486,249 
6,866 


Sag Harbor 






1 


Total 


63 1 152.019 


856 


335,127 


260 


6,968 


1,169 


493,114 




NEW JERSEY. 

Newark 




22 
46 


2,767 
8,580 


8 
11 
1 
5 
2 
7 


174 
226 
6 
104 
46 
103 


30 
58 

1 
10 

7 
17 


2,941 
8.83. 


Perth Amboy 


i 33 


Little Effff Harbor 


Great Egg Harbor 




5 
6 

10 


835 
1,120 
1,240 


439 


Bridgeton 




1,165 
1,34S 


Burlington 












Total 


1 


33 


88 


14,042 


34 


658 


123 


14,733 




PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadftlphift 


5 


4,627 


195 


60, 152 


62 


1,548 


262 


66,327 
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No. 3. — Statement showing the Number and Gboss Tonnage of Registered, 
Enrolled, and Licensed Steam Vessels, etc. —Continued. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DIS- 
TRICTS IN WmCH DOCU- 
MENTED. 




ENROLLED. 


UCENSED UNDER 
20 TONS. 


TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AIH) 
GTJLF COASTS-Conf d. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware 


Ko. 

1 


Tons. 
104 


No. 

29 


Tons. 
6,003 


No. 

10 


Tons. 
234 


No. 
40 


Tons. 
6,341 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 


2 


152 


117 


69,528 


48 
4 


1,090 
76 


167 

4 


70,770 
76 


Eastern Maryland 














Total 


2 


152 


117 


69,528 


52 


1,166 


171 


70,846 


DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown.......... 






22 

6 
8 
8 
2 
8 
50 
8 


10.386 

313 

877 
1,740 

305 
5,997 
5,816 

878 


15 

2 

1 

11 

1 

2 

34 


305 

37 
16 

212 
18 
19 

704 


37 

8 

9 
19 

3 
10 
84 

8 


10,691 
350 


VIRGIOTA. 

Al**TaTidriaT .-r- ....-i-r 






TADT>ahannoc1( ..». t.......t 






893 


Ricbmond ". 






1,952 
323 


Petersborg. 






Yorttown. .-.--. -. ... .... 






6,016 


Norfolk and Fortsmoath 






6,520 

878 


Cherrystone 


















Total 






90 


15,926 


51 


1,006 


141 


16, 932 










NORTH CAROLINA. 

Albemarle 






8 
20 

2 
13 


840 
1,443 

170 
1,394 


26 
20 

1 
6 


424 
388 
39 
165 


34 
40 
3 
19 


1,264 


Pamlico ..... ..... 






1,831 
209 


Beaufort 






"WllmiT»gti>n . „ , , r . . r r , , - . , - 






1,559 










Total 






43 


3,847 


53 


1,016 


96 


4,863 










SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Georgetown 






8 
22 
5 


960 

4,040 

520 


4 
18 

1 


64 
348 

7 


12 

40 

6 


1,024 


Charteston 






4,388 
527 


Beanf ort 















Total 




35 


5,520 


23 


419 


58 


5,939 










QBORGIA. 

Savannah 


2 


223 


30 
17 
2 


26,501 

2,822 

119 


8 

7 


196 
145 


40 
24 
2 


26,919 


Bmnswick 


2,967 
119 


St.Mary8 


















Total 


2 


223 


49 


29,442 


15 


340 


66 


30,006 




FLORIDA. 

Eemandina 






2 
25 

8 

6 
16 

5 
1« 
22 


180 
2,320 
2,048 

818 
5,943 

523 
1,769 
1,968 


1 

18 
5 
7 
9 
3 
6 
10 


14 
302 

60 
119 
160 

53 
141 
217 


3 
44 
13 
20 
25 

8 
22 
34 


194 


St. Johns 


1 


153 


2,775 


St. Augnstine 


2,108 


Key "West 


7 


1,043 


1,980 


Tampa 


6,103 


St. Marks 






576 








1,910 
4,024 


Pensacola 


2 


1,839 




Total 


10 


8,035 


100 


16,569 


59 


1,066 


169 


19,670 




ALABAMA. 

Mobile 


6 


8.944 


40 


6,016 


15 


285 


61 


14,245 




MISSISSIPPL 

Pearl River 






18 


4,487 


14 


379 


32 


4,866 










LOUISLANA. 

New Orleans ct . ............ 


11 


9,574 


5 
35 


8,854 
2.241 






16 
60 


18,428 
2,657 


Teohe 


24 


416 








Total 


11 


9,574 


40 


11,095 


24 


416 


75 


21,085 





a Seagoing vessels; for vessels in river trade see page 299. 
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STATES AND CUSTOMS DI8- 
TEICT8 IN WHICH DOCU- 
MENTBD. 


REGISTERED. 


ENROLLED. 


LICENSED UNDER 
20 TONS. 


TOTAL. 


THB ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COAST&-Cont'd. 

TEXAS. 

Galveston 


Ko. 
2 


Tom. 
870 


No, 

27 


Tons. 
2,791 


No. 
16 
2 


Ton§. 
323 
25 


No. 
45 
2 
2 


Tons. 
3,484 
25 


Saluria 


Srazoa de Santiafiro .......... 


2 


267 






267 














Total 


4 


637 


27 


2,791 


18 


348 


49 


3,776 




Total Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts 


109 
2 


185, 595 
424 


2,168 


768,027 


909 


19.638 


3,186 


978,260 




THB PACIFIC COAST. 

ARIZONA. 




1 


14 


3 


438 








CALIFORNIA. 

San Diego .., 


1 


51 


3 

4 

170 

9 


980 

3,401 

77,984 

810 


1 
2 
27 
2 


18 

59 

559 

31 


5 

6 

239 

11 


1,049 

3,460 

130, 514 

841 




San Francisco ........... .... 


42 


51, 971 


Humboldt 










Total 


43 


52,022 


186 


83,175 


32 


667 


261 


135,864 




OREGON. 
Sontliom OrofiTon . ... 






8 
3 

20 
68 


789 

137 

1,773 

28,387 


11 
3 

14 
11 


228 
54 
179 
200 


19 
6 
37 
85 


1,017 
191 


7aQiiina ................. 






Oregon ...................... 


3 


663 
4,531 


2,615 
33.118 


Willamette 




Total 


9 


5,194 


99 
53 


31,086 
8,108 


39 


661 


147 


36.941 




WASHINGTON. 

Paget Sound 


146 


50,045 


47 


935 


246 


59 088 






ALASKA. 

Alaska 


2 


665 


22 


4,351 


17 


375 


41 


5,391 




Total Pacific coast 


202 


108.350 


360 


126,720 


136 


2,652 


698 


237,722 


THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

VERMONT. 

Vermont ...... 






10 


2,822 






10 


2,822 












NEW YORK. 

Cbamplain 






9 
28 
29 
17 
11 

6 
241 

4 


869 

18,127 

2,209 

4,437 

645 

1,455 

145,461 

77 






9 
28 
29 
17 
11 

6 
241 

4 


869 


Oswei^atchie ................ 










18,127 

2,209 

4,437 

645 


Cane Vincent 










Oswego 










Genesee 











Niagara .................. 










1.455 
145,461 


Bii^lo Creek 










Dankirk 






















Total 






345 


173,280 






345 


173.280 












PENNSTLVANLA.. 

Erie 


1 


119 


58 


38,911 








59 


39,030 










OHIO. 
Cnvabofira ........... i^ 






195 
68 
53 


220,038 
30,902 
17,540 






195 
68 
53 


220 038 


Sandnskv ................... 










30*, 903 
17,540 


Miami 




















Total 






316 


268,480 






316 


268.480 

1 




=. 
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STATES AND CUSTOMS DIS- 
TRICTS IN WHICH DOCU- 
MENTED. 


REOISTBBBD. 


ENBOLT.KD. 


UCBNSBD UNDER 
20 TONS. 


TOTAL. 


THE NOBTHERN 
LAKES— Contmaed. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 


No. 


Tont. 


No. 

170 

202 
107 
157 


Tons. 

143, 443 

104,429 

35,969 

25,948 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
170 
202 
107 
157 


Tons. 
143,443 
104,429 
35 969 


Hnr'^p - 










Siii>erior ........>......•• 










Michitran 










25,»948 












Total 






636 


309,789 






636 


309,789 












ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 






144 


43,296 






144 


43,296 












WISCONSIN. 
Mllwankee 






160 


68,913 






160 


68,913 












MINNESOTA. 
Duluth 






94 


88,034 






94 


88,034 












Total lifortliem lakes . . 


1 


119 


1,763 


993,525 






1,764 


993,644 








THE WESTERlir RIVERS. 

LOUTRTANA. 
"Mew Orleans a .. ..... 






99 


15,695 


20 


518 


119 


16 213 











MISSISSIPPI. 
Natchez 






4 
22 


724 
3,440 


1 

4 


35 
58 


5 
26 


759 


Vickfibnrfir 






3.498 








Total 






26 


4,164 


5 


93 


31 


4,257 








Memnhis ................... 






55 

17 
26 


9,738 
1,911 
2,088 


22 


376 


77 
17 
30 


10, 114 
1,911 
2,149 


Nashville 




"•* 


rjhattanooiFa ............... 






4 


61 








Total 






98 


13, 737 


26 


437 


124 


14,174 








KENTUCKY. 

PftflTlCfth rr- ,-r T, 






32 
33 


6,236 
7,589 


3 

8 


30 
132 


35 
41 


6,266 


Loniaville 






7,721 








Total 






65 


13,825 


11 


162 


76 


13, 987 










MI880UBI. 
St. Louis 






97 

7 

1 


30,248 

455 

27 


12 

1 


183 
5 


109 
8 

1 


30,431 
460 


KanaaaCitv 






St.Josenh 






27 














Total 






105 


30,730 


13 


188 


118 


30,918 








Omaha .....%......... 






12 


1,157 






12 


1,157 














NOBTH DAKOTA. 
Hforth and Sonth Dakota. ... 






3 


505 






3 


505 














MONTANA. 

MontftTiA and Tdaho 






2 


738 






2 


738 














IOWA. 

Burlington...... 






20 
11 


2,238 
5,622 


4 
3 


50 
47 


24 
14 


2.288 


DnhuQue. ................... 






6,669 








Total 






31 


7,860 


7 


97 


38 


7,967 









a y easels in river trade only ; for seagoing vessels see page 297. 
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TRICT8 IN WHICH DOCU- 
MENTED. 


BEOISTEBBD. 


BNBOU.ED. 


LICENSED UNDEB 
20 TONS. 


TOTAL. 


THE WB8TEKN 
EIVBRS-Contiimed. 

MnnnuoTA. 


No. 


Tom, 


Ko. 

u 


Tons. 
1,386 


No. 

11 


Tons. 
220 


Ho. 

25 


Ton$. 
1,606 








WI8CON8IN. 
l4K;r0686 






40 


3,278 


2 


22 


42 


3,300 




■ " 




ILLINOIS. 

Chicago: 

Galena ...■■>.....••.*... 






2 
43 

8 
14 


96 

5,172 

471 

2,876 






2 
51 
11 
17 


96 


Book Island 






8 
3 
3 


89 
29 
55 


5,261 
500 


Peoria i.. 






Cairo 






2.931 








Total 






67 


8,615 


14 


173 


81 


8,788 








INDIANA. 

Evansville .................. 






51 


4,194 


13 


134 


64 


4,328 








OHIO. 

Cincinnati 






85 


18,630 


12 


127 


97 


18.757 








WEST yntaiNiA. 
Wheeling 


- 




89 


9,890 


8 


123 


97 


10.013 









PENNBTLYANIA. 

Pittsburg 






130 


30,584 


6 


65 


135 


30.590 




Total Western rivers. . 






917 


164,938 


147 


2,359 


1,064 


167,207 









Atlantic and Gnlf coasts. .. . 
Pacific coast 


100 
202 

1 


185,505 

108,350 

119 


2,168 
360 

1,763 
917 


768,027 
126,720 
903,525 
164,938 


909 
136 


19,638 
2,652 


};S1 


973,260 
237,722 
003.644 
167,207 


Korthem lakes 


Western rivers 


147 


2,359 








Grand total . . . . ^ . n . . . - 


812 


294,064 


5,208 


2,053,210 


1,192 


24,649 


6,712 


2,871,028 
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STATES AUD CUSTOMS DKTBICTS 
IN WHICH DOCUMENTED. 


REOI8TRRRD. 


ENROLLED. 


LICENSED. 


TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

MAINE. 

"Waldoboro 


No. 


Tom. 


No. 

1 


Tons. 
62 


No. 


Tont. 


No. 

1 
1 


Tons. 

52 


Bath 


1 


3,004 






3,004 












Total 


1 


3,004 


1 


52 






2 


3.056 








MA8SACHXT8BTTB. 


2 


570 


20 
5 


25,182 
17,468 






22 
5 


25,762 
17,468 


FallBiTer 
















Total 


2 


570 


25 


42,650 






27 


43,220 











KHODE ISLAND. 

ProTldence .................... 






2 

1 


1,236 
332 






2 
1 


1,236 
332 












wpo .. . ••.•..... 












Total 






3 


1,568 






3 


1,568 












CONNECTICUT. 

Stoning^n -r ,,^, _.,„., 






2 

6 

1 

16 


4,790 

12.822 

1,337 

7,307 






2 
6 

1 
16 


4,790 
12,822 
1,337 
7,307 


New London .................. 










Hartford 










N6W Haven. ...•••. ••••...••.. 






















Total 






25 


26,256 






25 


26,256 










■ 


NEW TOBK. 

New York 


47 


152,256 


188 
3 


180,656 
2,184 


6 


146 


241 
8 


342,056 
2,184 


Sag Harbor 












Total 


47 


152,255 


101 


191,840 


6 


145 


244 


344,240 




NEW JEB8ET. 

Newark 






2 

7 
1 

1 


245 

910 

530 

69 






2 

7 
1 

1 


245 


Perth Ambov . 










910 


Bridgeton 










530 


Borluigton ......••••.......... 










59 














Total 






11 


1,744 






11 


1,744 














PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


5 


5,3«3 


118 


49,782 


13 


364 


131 


55,509 






DELAWARE. 
Delaware 






10 


3,429 


1 


88 


11 


3,467 










MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 


5 


430 


65 


53,398 


6 


137 


75 


53,965 




DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Greorgetown 






7 


6,084 






7 


6,084 













VIBQINIA. 

Richmond 






3 
2 

10 

1 


1,377 

6,107 

1,364 

211 






3 
2 
12 
1 


1,377 


Yorktown 










6.107 

1,416 

211 


Norfolk and Portsmouth 






2 


52 


Cherrystone. , 


















Total 






16 


8.059 


2 


52 


.18 


8,111 




__^__ 




NOBTH CABOLINA. 

Pamlico 






1 

7 


63 

947 


1 


25 


2 

7 


88 


"W^mington , , 






947 














Total 






8 


1,010 


1 


26 


9 


1,036 










SOUTH CAROUN^. 

Georgetown. 






2 
3 
2 


157 
821 
183 






2 

4 
2 


157 


Charieiiton 






1 


39 


860 


Beaufort 






183 














Total ,.., 






7 


1, 161 1 1 


30 


8 


1,200 
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STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IH WHICH DOCUMENTED. 


REGISTERED. 


ENROLLED. 


LICENSED. 


TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS-Conf d. 

OBORGIA. 


No. 
2 


Tom. 
223 


No. 

15 
3 


Toru. 
22,830 
213 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
17 
3 


Tons. 
23,053 
213 


Bninflwiok ..,^...r,,r--T- 


















Total 


2 


223 


18 


23,043 






20 


23,266 




FLORIDA. . 

St Johns 


1 


153 


3 
3 
4 

6 

7 


287 
388 
595 
6,154 
547 


3 


60 


7 
3 
8 
7 
9 


500 


St. Aagustine 


388 


Key West 


4 


722 






1,317 
5,186 


Tampa - 


1 


32 


Pensacola 


2 


2,543 


3,090 








Total 


7 


3,418 


23 


6,971 


4 


92 


34 


10,481 






ALABAMA. 

Mobile 


3 


8,259 


2 


306 






5 


8,565 








MISSISSIPPI. 

Pearl River 




3 


907 






3 


907 














LOUISIANA. 

New Orleansa.. ... 


10 


9,043 


5 


8,864 






15 


17,897 








TEXAS. 

(ralveston .. 






5 


409 






5 
2 


409 


Brasos de Santiago 


2 


267 






267 














Total 


2 


267 


5 


409 






7 


676 










TotAl Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts 


84 


182, 832 


538 


427, 523 


33 

_ 


892 


655 


611,247 






THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CAUFOBNIA. 

Lo8 Angeles 






1 
10 


2,896 
15,005 






1 
32 


2,896 
59,206 


San Francisco.... 


21 


44,174 


1 


27 






Total 


21 


44,174 


11 


17,901 


1 


27 


33 


62,102 






OREGON. 
Oregon 






1 
5 


204 
8,251 






1 
6 


204 


"Willamette 


1 


1,709 






9,960 










Total 


1 


1,709 


6 


8.455 






7 


10,164 










WASHINGTON. 

Paget Sound 


12 


14, 570 










12 


14,570 












Total Pacific coast 


34 


60.453 


17 


26,356 


1 


27 


52 


86.836 


THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

VERMONT. 

Vermont 






1 


742 






1 


742 














NEW YORK. 

Cbamplain 






2 
68 


238 
101,573 






2 
68 


238 


Buffalo Creek 










101, 573 














Total 






70 


101, 811 






70 


101,811 












PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie 






11 


18,534 






11 


18,534 
















OHIO. 

Cuyahoga 






87 
2 
4 


165, 451 

406 

2,123 

167, 980 






. 87 
2 

4 


165,451 
406 


Sandusky 










Miami 






2 123 














Total 






93 




93 


167,980 














a Seagoing vessels; for vessels in river trade see page 303, 
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STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH DOCUMENTED. 




ENROLLED. 


LICENSED. 


TOTAL. 


THE NORTHERN LAKES - 
Continaed. 

MIOHIQAN. 

Detroit.... 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

25 
9 

16 
5 


Tons. 
65,030 
12,118 
25,083 
3,691 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
25 

9 
16 

5 


Tons. 
55,030 
12, 118 


HVr»ll . ....■«TTT-..>r 




















25,083 


Michigan 










3,691 














Total 






55 


95,922 






55 


95,922 












ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 






10 


17,495 






10 


17,495 














WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 






5 


6,238 






6 


6,238 














MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 


1 


1 774 


36 


106,065 






37 


107,839 




' 






Total Northern lakes . . . 


1| 1,774 


281 


514, 787 






282 


516, 561 










THE WESTERN RIVERS. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans a 






15 


3,627 


2 


72 


17 


3,699 




1 


TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 






4 


379 


1 


34 


5 


413 










MISSOUBI. 

St. Lonis 






8 


3,170 


1 


26 


9 


3.196 








IOWA. 

Burlington........ 










1 


9 


1 


9 














MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota 






1 


121 






1 


121 











ILLINOIS. 

Chicago: 

Rock Island 










1 
1 


10 
22 


1 
3 


10 


Cairo 






2 


154 


176 










Total 






2 


154 


2 


32 


4 


186 










INDL&NA. 

Evansville 










2 


15 


2 


15 














OHIO. 

Cincinnati 






1 


469 






1 


469 














WEST yiBGINIA. 

Wheeling 






1 


161 






1 


161 














PENNSTLVANIA. 
PITTSBUBO 






4 


887 






4 


887 














Total Western rivers . . . 







36 


8,968 


9 


188 


45 


9,156 




1 



SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

Facitic coast 


84 
34 

1 


182. 832 
60,453 

1,774 


538 
17 

281 
36 


427,523 

26, 356 

514,787 

8,968 


33 
1 


892 
27 


655 
52 

282 
45 


611,247 
86,836 


Northern lakes - 


516, 561 


W^eatem rivers ...... .......... 


9 


188 


9,156 








Grand total 


119 


245,059 


872 


977,634 


43 


1,107 


1,084 


1,228,800 





a Vessels in liver trade only ; for seagoing vessels see page 3 
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STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH DOCUMENTED. 


REGISTERED. 


ENROLLED. 




TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

MAINE. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 


Torn. 
52 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 


Tons. 

52 














MASSACHUSETTS, 
fiofiton and Cli&rl6Btowii....... 


2 


570 


19 
6 


23,459 
17,468 






21 
6 


24,029 


Fall River 






17,468 












Total 


2 


570 


24 


40,927 






26 


41,497 










BHODB ISLAND. 

Providence 






2 

1 


1,236 
332 






2 

1 


1,236 
332 


JSewxiOTt .................. 


















Total 






3 


1,568 






3 


1,568 














CONNECTICUT. 






2 
6 

1 
16 


4,790 

12,822 

1,337 

7.307 






2 

6 

1 

16 


4,790 
12,822 


New London 










Hartford 










1,337 
7,307 


New Haven 






















Total 






25 


26,256 






25 


26,256 












NEW YORK. 

New York 


45 


148,839 


180 
3 


179,563 
2,184 


6 


145 


231 
3 


328,547 


Sag Harbor 


2,184 












Total 


45 


148,839 


183 


181,747 


6 


145 


234 


330, 731 






NEW JEBSEY. 

Newark 






2 

7 

1 
1 


245 
910 
530 
59 






2 

7 

1 
1 


245 


Perth Amboy 











910 


Bridgeton 










530 


Borluigton 










60 














Total 






11 


1,744 






11 


1,744 












PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


4 


3, 365 


101 


41, 918 


13 


304 


118 


45,647 






DELAWARE. 

Delaware 






10 


3,429 


1 


38 


11 


3,467 








MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 


2 


152 


65 


53,398 


5 


137 


72 


53,687 




DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Georsretown. ............... 






7 


6,084 






7 


6,084 












VIRGINIA. 

Richmond 






3 
2 

10 
1 


1,377 

5,107 

1,364 

211 






3 

2 

12 

1 


1,377 
5,107 
1,416 


Xorktown 










Norfolk and Portsmouth. . . 






2 


52 


Cherrystone 






211 














Total 






16 


8,059 


2 


52 


18 


8,111 








NORTH CAROLINA. 

Pamlico 


1 




1 

7 


63 
947 


1 


25 


2 

7 


88 


Wilmington 




947 


Total 












1 




8 


1,010 


1 


25 


9 


1,036 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Georfiretown .................. . 






2 
3 
2 


157 
821 
183 






2 

4 
2 


167 


Charleston 






1 


89 


860 


Beaufort ' 




183 


Total 












i 




7 


1,161 


1 


39 


8 


1,200 




1- 
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No. 5. — Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Registered, 
Enrolled, and Licensed Steam Iron and Steel Vessels, etc. — Continued. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH DOCUMENTED. 


REGISTERED. 




LICENSED. 


TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS— Cont'd. 

GKOBGIA. 

Savannah 


No. 

2 


Tons. 
223 


No, 
15 
3 


Tons. 
22, 830 
213 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
17 
3 


. Tons. 
23 053 


Brunswick 






213 














Total 


2 


223 


18 


23, 043 






20 


23, 266 




FLORIDA. 

St. Johns 


1 


153 


3 
3 
4 
6 

7 


287 
388 
595 
5,154 
547 


3 


60 


7 
3 
8 

7 
8 


500 


St. Augustine 


388 


Key West 


4 


722 






1,317 
5,186 
2,243 


Tampa 


1 


32 


Pensacola 


1 


1,696 








Total.. . .V 


6 


2,571 


23 


6,971 


4 


92 


33 


9,634 




ALABAMA. 

Mohile 


3 


8,259 


2 


306 






5 


8,565 









MISSISSIPPI. 

Pearl Kiver 






3 


907 






3 


907 














LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans ct ...... ... 


30 


9,043 


5 


8,854 






15 


17,897 










TEXAS. 

Galveston ... ..... 






5 



409 






5 
2 


409 


Brazos de Santiago 


2 


267 






267 












Total 


2 


267 


5 


409 






7 


676 










Total Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts ............ 


76 


173, 289 


517 


407,843 


33 


892 


626 


582, 024 




THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CALIFOBNIA. 

L»08 Angeles 






1 
10 


2.896 
15, 0U5 






1 
31 


2,896 


San Francisco 


20 


43, 125 


1 


27 


58, 157 






Total 


20 


43, 125 


11 


17, 901 


1 


27 1 32 


61, 053 






OREGON. 

Oregon 






1 
5 


204 
8,251 






1 


204 


Willamette. 


1 


1,709 






9,960 










Total 


1 


1,709 


6 


8,455 






7 


10, 164 










WASHINGTON. 

PngetySound 


11 


12,833 










11 


12,833 














Total Pacific coast 


32 


57,667 


17 


26. 356 


1 


27 1 50 


84,050 


THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

VERMONT. 

Vermont .............. .. . 






1 


742 






1 


742 














NEW YORK. 
Chamnlain 


2 
45 


238 






2 
45 


238 


Buflalo CVeek 






73. 870 






73, 870 














Total 






47 


74, 108 






47 


74. 108 












PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie 






11 


18. 534 


1 


11 


18.534 












OHIO. 
Ouvahofira 






57 
2 
4 


118,010 




57 
2 
4 


118. 010 


Saixlusk V ... ... 


1 


406 
2, 123 




406 


Miami..." 






2.123 












Total 






63 


120. 539 






63 


120. 539 











a "^f^n ' injr resseln: fur ves.^els in river trade, see pajie 3o6. 
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8TATB8 AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH DOCUMENTED. 


RBQISTBBED. 


ENROLLED. 


LICENSED. 


TOTAL. 


THE NORTHERN LAKES- 
Continued. 

- MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 


No. 


Tons, 


No. 
24 
9 
16 
5 


Ton*. 
51,765 
12. 118 
25,083 
3,691 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
24 

9 
16 

5 


Tons. 
51.765 


H uroii 










12.118 
25 083 


Superior ....................... 










M iohiffAn ...»t.-»t^t--t 










3,691 












T^tal 






54 


92,657 






54 


92,657 












ILUNOIS. 

Chicago 






9 


14, 315 






9 


14 315 














WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 






4 


6,033 






4 


6,033 












MINNESOTA. 

Buluth 






27 


80,980 






27 


80,980 












Total Northern lakes 






216 


407, 908 






216 


407,908 














THE WESTERN RIVERS. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleansa 






15 


3,627 


2 


72 


17 


3.699 










TENNESSEE. 
\f Amph JA ,, , , .... 






4 


379 


1 


34 


5 


413 










MISSOURI. 

St. Louis 






8 


3,170 


1 


26 


9 


3 190 










IOWA. 
Rnrlimrton . ........... 










1 


9 


1 


9 














MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota 






1 


121 






1 


121 














ILLINOIS. 
Chicago : 

Rock Island 










1 
1 


10 
22 


1 
3 


10 


Cairo 






2 


154 


176 










Total 






2 


154 


2 


32 


4 


186 










INDLANA. 

Evansvllle 










2 


15 


2 


15 










.... 




OHIO. 

Cincinnati 






1 


469 






1 


469 












' 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

"Wheeling 






1 


161 






1 


161 




_^___ 










PENNSYLVANUL. 

Pittsburg 






4 


887 






4 


887 














Total Western rivers 






36 


8,968 


9 


188 


45 


9,156 









SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

Pacific coast : 


76 
32 


173,289 
57,667 


517 
17 

216 
36 


407,843 

26,356 

407,908 

8,968 


33 

1 


892 
27 


626 
50 

216 
45 


682.024 

84,050 

407,908 

9,156 


Northern lakes 


Western rivers 






9 


188 








Grand total 


108 


230,956 


786 


851,075 


43 


1,107 


987 


l,088,ito 





a Vessels in river trade only ; for seagoing vessels see page 806. 
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No. 6. — Statement showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage op Iron 
AND Steel Vessels of the United States, June 30, 1898. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH DOCUMENTED. 


SAILING VESSELS. 


STRAM VESSELS. 


BARGES. 


TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

MAINE. 

Waldoboro 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 


Tons. 
52 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 
1 


Tons. 

62 


Bath..v 


1 


3,004 






3,004 














Total 


1 


3.004 


1 


52 






2 


3,056 










MASSACHUSETTS. 


1 


1,723 


21 
5 


24,029 
17,468 






22 
5 


25,752 
17,468 


FallKiver 
















Total 


1 


1,723 


26 


41,497 






27 


43,220 








RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence 






2 

1 


1,236 
332 






2 

1 


1,236 
332 


Newport . - .... 






















Total 






3 


1,568 






3 


1,568 














CONNECTICUT . 

Stoninfirton .. ................ 






2 
6 

1 
16 


4,790 

12,822 

1,337 

7,307 






2 
6 

1 
16 


4,790 
12,822 
1.337 


New London 








.......... 


Hartford 










New Haven Tr....-r.r....TT-- 










7,307 














Total 






25 


26,256 






25 


26,256 












NEW YORK. 

New York 


10 


13,509 


231 
3 


328.547 
2, 184 






241 
3 


342,056 
2,184 


Sag Harbor 


















Total 


10 


13,509 


234 


330, 731 






244 


344,240 








NEW JERSEY. 

Newark 






2 

7 

1 
1 


245 

910 

530 

59 






2 

7 

1 
1 


245 












910 


Brideeton 










530 


SnrlLigton 










59 














Total 






11 


1,744 






11 


1,744 












PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


10 


8,878 


118 


45,647 


3 


984 


131 


55,609 




DELAWARE. 

Delawarer ,....t--t tx-tt-t-- 






11 


3,467 






11 


3,467 












MARYLAND. 

Saltimore 






72 


63,687 


3 


278 


75 


63,966 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Georsretown .................. 






7 


6,084 






7 


6,084 




' 







VIRQINL^. 

Riohmond 






3 

2 

12 

1 


1,377 

5,107 

1,416 

211 






3 
2 
12 

1 


1,377 

5,107 

1,416 

211 


Yorktown 










Norfolk and Portsmoutb 










Cherrystone - 






















Total 






18 


8,111 






18 


8,111 












NORTH CAROLINA. 

Pamlico - - 






2 

7 


88 
947 






2 

! 7 


88 


Wilminirtun 










947 










Total - 






9 


1,036 






, 9 


1,036 




3BBESK 


_ 


— ,-^— 


,. „..,. ^ 
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No. 6.— SXATEMEm- SHOWING THB CLASS, NUMBER, AND GROSS TONNAGE OF IrON 

AND Steel Vessels of the United States, June 30, 1898— Continued. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTBlCTs' vBSSELS. 
IN WHICH DOCUMENTED. i*^^*'-*"" vifiNMU^. 


STEAM VESSELS. 


BARGES. 


TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS-Cont'd. 

SOUTH CABOLINA. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
2 

4 
2 


Ton*. 
157 
860 
183 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
2 
4 
2 


Tons. 

157 


PTiftrlnnt^n 










860 


S6ft1lfort • . - • • 










183 














Total 






8 


1,200 




! 


8 

17 
3 


1,200 















OBOBGIA. 






'I 


23,053 
213 






23,053 












213 












Total - 






20 


23, 266 


- 1 


20 


23,266 








1 




FLORIDA. 
St JoVinR ........ 






7 
3 
8 
7 
8 


500 

388 

1,317 

5,186 

2,243 






7 
3 
8 

7 
9 


500 


St Aiiiniatiii6 .... . ....... 










388 


Key West 








' 


1,317 


Tampa 








1 


5,186 


Penaacola . ..... 


1 


847 




I 


3,090 






1 




Total - . 


1 


847 


33 


9,634 


1... ' 


34 


10,481 








ALABAMA. 

Mobile 






5 


8,565 






5 


8,565 








'•' ' '' 1 




MISSISSIPPI. 
Pearl River 






3 


907 







3 


907 












LOUISLANA. 

New Orleaos a 






15 


17, 897 




i 


15 


17,897 












TEXAS. 






5 
2 


409 
267 




5 
2 


409 


Brazos ile Santiago .... . . 








267 








1 




Total 






7 


676 


.1 


7 


676 












Total Atlantic and 
Gul f coasts 


23 


27,961 


626 


582,024 


6 


1,262 


655 


611, 247 






THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CALIFOBNLA. 
Los Ansrelea . ... . . 






1 
31 


2,896 
58, 157 






1 
32 


2,896 




1 


1,049 






59,206 








Total 


1 


1,049 


32 


61,053 






33 


62,102 






OREGON. 

Oreiron ..... ......... 






1 
6 


204 
9,960 






1 
6 


204 


WiUamette 










9,960 














Total 






7 


10,164 






7 


10, 164 














WASHINGTON. 

Puget Sound 


1 


1,737 


11 


12,833 






12 


14, 570 








Total Pacific coast 


2 


2,786 


50 


84,050 






52 


86,836 










THB NORTHERN LAKES. 

VBEMONT. 

Vermont 






1 


742 






1 


742 









=='=;== 





a Seagoing vessels ; fot vessels in river trade see page 3 
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No. 6.— St\tement showing the Class, Numrkr, axd Gross Tonnage of Iron 
AND Steel Vessels of the United States, .Ju.ve 30, 1898— Continued. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH DOCUMENTED. 


SAILING VESSELS. 


STEAM VESSELS. 


BARGES. 


T 

No. 
2 
68 


OTAL. 


THE NORTHERN LAKES— 
Contiuued. 

NEW YORK. 
Chanipltiin ............. 


No. 


Tont. 


No. 

2 

45 


Tons. 

238 
73, 870 


No. 


Tons. 


Tons. 

238 


Buffalo Creek 






23 1 27,703 


101 573 










Total 






47 


74, 108 


23 


27, 703 


70 
11 


101 811 










PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie 






11 


18, 534 






18.534 












OHIO. 

Cuvabosra 


11 


32, 630 


57 
2 
4 


118 010 ^^ 


14,811 1 


87 
2 
4 


165,451 
40d 


Saiidiinky .................... 


406 
2.123 




Miami 








2 123 













Total 


11 


32, 630 


63 


120, 539 


19 


14,811 


93 

25 
9 

16 
5 


167, 980 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 


1 


3,265 


24 
9 

16 
5 


51, 765 
12,118 
25. 083 
3, 691 






56, 030 

12, 118 

25, 083 

3,691 


Huron 





Superior 








M iclii gan 














Total 


1 


3, 265 


54 


92. 657 




1 55 


95,922 







ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 


1 


3,180 


9 


14. 315 


1 


10 

5 

37 
282 


17, 495 




■ 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


1 


205 


4 


6,033 






6,238 




. 


MINNESOTA. 

Buluth 


7 


21, 754 


27 


80 980 


Q «i in;; 


107, 839 






Total Northern lakes. . . 


21 


61, 034 


216 


407, 908 


45 47, 619 1 


516,561 


THE WESTERN RIVERS. 

LOUISLkNA. 

New Orleansa - 






17 


3,699 


1 


17 
5 


3,699 










TENNESSEE. 

Memphis .,-.-,.,..,.- - 






5 


413 






413 














MISSOUBI. 

St. Louis 






9 


3,19« 






9 


3,196 












IOWA. 

Barliogton 






1 


9 






1 


9 










' ■■■ 




MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota 






1 


121 


1 


121 












ILLINOIS. 

Chicago: 

Rock Island 






1 
3 


10 
176 






1 
3 


10 


Cairo 










176 












Total 






4 


186 






4 


186 














INDL4NA. 

Evansville 






2 


15 






2 


15 














OHIO. 

Cincinnati 






1 


469 






1 


469 




== 









-. 





a Vessels in river trade only ; for seagoing vessels see page 2 
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STATES AND CUSTOMS DI8TBICTS 
IN WHICH DOCDMKNTED. 


SAIUNO VESSELS. 


STEAM VESSELS. 


B^„. 1 


TOTAL. 


THE WESTERN RIVERS— 
Continued. 

WEST YIBGINIA. 

Wheeling 


Ko. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 


Tons. 
161 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
1 


Tons. 

ifti 














PBNNBTLYANIA. 
Pifctsbnrg 






4 


887 






4 


887 
















Total Western rivers. . . 






45 


9,156 






45 


9.156 































SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

Pacific coast. 


23 

2 

21 


27,961 

2,786 

61,034 


626 
50 

216 
45 


582,024 

84,050 

407,908 

9,156 


6 


1,262 


655 
52 

282 
45 


611,247 
86,836 


Northern lakes 


45 


47,619 


516, 561 
9.156 


Western rivers 












Grand total 


46 


91,781 


937 


1,083,138 


51 


48,881 


1,084 


1,228,800 
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No. 7. — Consolidated Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage 
OP Wooden and Iron Vessels op the United States June 30, 1898. 



CLASS AND MATERIAL. 


BBOISTEBED. 


ENBOLLED. 


LICENSED. 


TOTAL. 


WOODEN VESSELS. 

Sailing 


No. 
773 
204 


Tons. 
418.798 
63,108 


No. 
6,252 
4,422 
660 
1,519 


Tons. 

1, 256, 146 

1,202,135 

74,640 

407, 035 


No. 

6,595 

1,149 


Tons. 
69.102 
23,542 


No. 

18,620 

6,776 

660 

1,616 


Tons, 
1,744,046 
1,288,786 
74,640 

418,467 


Steam 


Canal 


Barge 


40 


10,744 


57 


688 






Total 


1,017 


492,650 


12,853 


2, 939, 956 


7,801 


93,332 


21,671 


8,626,988 




IHON AND STEEL VESSELS. 

Sailing 


8 

108 

3 


13,825 
230,956 

278 


38 
786 
48 


77, 956 
851, 075 
48,603 






46 

987 

61 


91,781 
1,088,188 

4»,881 


Steam 


43 


1,107 


Barge 








Total 


119 


245,059 


872 


977,634 


43 


1,107 


1,084 


1,228,800 
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Marine of the United 



TBAB END- 
ING— 




aliiolading barges. 



b Including canal boats and barges. 



Nine months. 
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Licensed Sailing and Steam Tonnage, constituting the Total Merchant 
States, from 1789 to 1898. 



LICENSED VESSELS, UNDER 20 TONS. 



Sailing, a Steam. Total. 



Ko. 



Tons. 



No. 



454 

535 

039 

810 

»76 

428 

326 

437. 

026. 

433. 

389. 

789. 

534. 

142. 

350. 

930. 

610. 

548. 

424. 

031. 

451. 

602. 

298. 

854. 

377. 

771. 



40 
40 
37 t 



Tont.l No. Tuns. No. 



TOTAL MBBOHANT MABINB. 



Sailing, b 



St«am. 



Tons. 



Total. 



No. 



24.879 
21, 610 
23,061 
34,059 
40, 198* 
39,418' 
54,0371 
64,472i 
69,445 
90,814 
101, 851 
122, 814 

122, 814 
145,556 
154,765 
193,423 
195, 028 
202, 339 
175,088 
229,751 

236. 867 
272, 180 
326, 019 
347. 893 
404.841 
427, 891 
462, 395 
525,947 
583.607 
643, 240 
604,618 
676, 607 
770.285 
673, 077 
705, 784 
729,390 
768,753 



Annu- 
al in- 
crease 
or de- 
crease 



Year. 



Tons. 

201, 562 

478, 377 

502, 146 

564, 457 

520, 764 

628, 618 

747, 965 

831, 900 

8T6, 912 

898, 328 

939, 408 

972, 492 

947, 576 

892, 106 

949, 172 

1, 042, 404 

1, 140, 367 

1,208,737 

1, 268, 548 

1, 242, 595 

1, 350, 282 

1, 424, isa 

1, 232, 502 

1,269,997 

1, 166, 628 

1, 159, 209 

1, 368. 128 

1, 372, 219 

1, 390, 912 

1, 225, 185 

1, 200, 752 

1,280,167 

1, 298, 958 

1, 324, 699 

1, 336, 566 

1, 389, 163 

1, 423, 111 

1, 534, 191 

1, 620, 607 

1,741.392 

1,260,798 

1, 191, 776 

1, 267, 846 

1,439,450 

1, 606, 151 

1,758,907 

1,824,941 
1, 882, 102 
l,8f 
1,995.640 
2,096,479 
2,180,764 
2, 130. 744 
2,092,391 

2, 158, 603 
2, 280, 096 
2,417,002 
2,562,085 
2,839,046 
3. 154, 042 
3,334,016 
3,535,454 
3, 772, 439 
4,138,440 
4.407,010 
4, 802, 902 
5, 212, 001 
4.871,658 
4, 940, 843 
5, 049, 808 
5,145,038 



Per et. 



137. 33 
4. 
12.40 

— 7. 74 
20.71 
19. 00 
11.22 

5.41 
2.44 
4.57 
3.52 

— 2.56 
5. 

6.39 
1.00 
9.40 
5.99 
4.95 

— 2.04 
8.66 
5.51 

—13.49 
2.95 

— 8.14 
0. 

18.02 
0.29 
2.02 

-12.48 
2.90 
1.54 
1.47 
1. 

0.89 
8.94 
2.44 
7. 

5.63 
7.45 

—27.60 

— 5.47 
6.38 

13.53 
n.59 
9.51 

3.75 
3.13 
0.77 
6.22 
5.05 
4.02 

— 2.30 

— 1. 

3.16 
5.63 
6. CO 
6.00 
10.81 
11.09 
5.71 
6.04 
6.70 
9.70 
6.49 
8.96 
8.52 
- 6.53 
L42 
2.20 
L90' 



1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
18U0 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
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a Including barges. 6 Including canal boats and barges. 

For a separate report of canal boats and barges see Statement No. 10 A. 
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No. 10 A.— Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage op Canal 
Boats and Barges in the United States^ from 1868 to 1898. 

[These vessels are inclnded in Statement No. 10.] 



TEAR ENDING — 



June 30— 



1870. 
1871. 
1872 . 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
187i) . 
188U. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
189D. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 



CANAL BOATS. 



No. 


Tons. 


No. 


4,847 


430, 672 


1,463 


4,678 


420, 143 


1,423 


6,410 


567,915 


1,530 


7.314 


648, 471 


1,472 


8,085 


704, 713 


1,621 


8,970 


820, 328 


1,738 


8,245 


751. 612 


1,908 


7,808 


709, 996 


1,888 


1.581 


117. 708 


1.776 


996 


81, 394 


1,014 


1,071 


88,691 


2,198 


1,206 


103. 737 


2,394 


1,236 


106,590 


1,930 


1,327 


116,979 


1,118 


1,138 


107,394 


1,220 


1,186 


118,186 


1,085 


1,012 


96, 130 


1,011 


1,027 


97,681 


1,005 


1, 035 


98,743 


1,014 


910 


99,452 


937 


833 


86. 767 


1,176 


1,035 


108, 462 


1,185 


1,097 


114, 953 


1,241 


1,146 


121, rOO 


1,338 


1,168 


123, 873 


1.388 


1,184 


126, 279 


1,417 


745 


82, 362 


1,370 


680 


75. 051 


1,363 


682 


75,225 


1,357 


650 


73,786 


1,480 


660 


74,640 


1,667 



Tons. 
213, 156 
220,958 
240, 411 
260,343 
296,106 
335,455 
389, 714 
39U, 158 
380,686 
409, 020 
435,076 
466,878 
383. 629 
325, 364 
341.462 
317, 550 
295, 181 
299.451 
299,206 
293, 518 
332,739 
334, 284 
341.042 
376, 758 
388,156 
397,323 
389,338 
382,632 , 
394-188 ' 
4327523 
467,348 



TOTAL. 


No. 


Tans. 


6, 310 


643,828 


6,101 


641, 101 


7,940 


808,326 


8,786 


908.814 


9,706 


1, 000. 819 


10.708 


1, 155, 783 


10, 153 


1,141.328 


9,696 


1, 100, 154 


3.357 


498.394 


2,910 


491. 014 


3,269 


523,767 


3,600 


670.615 


3,166 


490.219 


2,445 


442.343 


2,358 


448.856 


2,271 


435,736 


2,023 


391,311 


2,032 


397,132 


2,049 


397,949 


1,847 


392,970 


2,008 


419,496 


2,220 


442,746 


2,338 


465,995^ 


2,484 


496,758 


2,656 


512,029 


2,601 


523.602 


2,115 


471,700 


2,043 


457,683 


2,039 


468, 413 


2,130 


506,309 


2,327 


641,988 



No. 10 B. — Number and Gross Tonnage of Sailing Vessels, Steam Vessels, 
Canal Boats, and Barges^ on the Northern Lakes, from 1868 to 1898. 



CANAL BOATS. 



1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 



No. 
1,855 
1,752 
1,699 
1, 662 
1,654 
1,663 
1,698 
1,710 
1,643 
1,604 
1,546 
1,473 
1,459 
1,417 
1,412 
1,373 
1,333 
1,322 
1,235 
1,286 
1,277 
1, 285 
1,272 
1.243 
1,226 
1,205 
1,139 
1.100 
1,044 
993 
960 



Tons. 
293, 978 
277,893 
264,609 
267, 154 
270, 051 
298, 002 
336,801 
339, 787 
331, 498 
324,394 
316, 908 

307. 078 
304,933 
306, 436 
813,651 
310,454 
307. 933 
313, 129 
282. 319 

315. 079 
314, 765 
325,083 
328,656 
326, 131 
319, 618 
317. 789 
302,985 
300.642 
309, 152 
334,104 
333, 704 



No. 

624 

636 

642 

682 

708 

802 

876 

891 

921 

923 

918 

896 

931 

988 

1,101 

1,149 

1,165 

1,175 

1,280 

1,225 

1,342 

1,455 

1,627 

1,592 

1.631 

1,731 

1,731 

1,755 

1,792 

1,775 

1,764 



Tons. 

144. 117 

146,236 

142, 973 

149, 467 

162, 523 

180,250 

198, 121 

202,307 

201, 742 

201,085 

201,550 

203,298 

212,045 

260, 114 

292.257 

304,641 

322,466 

335,859 

381.907 

390,397 

480, 138 

575, 307 

652.923 

736, 752 

763, 063 

828, 702 

843.240 

857,736 

924,631 

977,236 

993,644 



No. 

2,822 

2,384 

2,894 

3,037 

2, 814 

2,934 

2,812 

2.702 

441 

472 

519 

548 

572 

640 

702 

725 

756 

771 

789 

649 



657 
703 
731 
743 
386 
406 
416 
361 
384 



Tons. 
241,553 
215, 165 
249, 553 
264, 198 
254, 056 
267,601 
261,135 
250,657 
34.386 
37, 474 
41,902 
44, 774 
47, 159 
55,379 
62,455 
65.241 
68.581 
70,150 
72, 203 
56,487 
61,005 
64,607 
67,574 
72, 515 
75,580 
76,844 
41,961 
44,074 
46,109 
37, 978 
40,456 



No. 
64 
103 
114 
132 
161 
177 
216 
193 
188 
192 
183 
170 
165 
162 
164 
156 
126 
111 
101 
84 
78 
44 
54 



81 
81 
101 
148 



T<ms. 
16,956 
22,072 
27,669 
31,208 
37,863 
42,659 
46,823 
45.140 
45,685 
47,207 
45,296 
42,226 
40,965 
41,453 
42.906 
43,675 
34,099 
30, 810 
26,132 
21,758 
18.194 
7,274 
13, 910 
20,472 
25,321 
37,732 
39,214 
39,008 
45, 175 
60,785 
69,696 



No. 
6,365 
4,876 
5.349 
5,613 
5,337 
5,576 
5,600 
5,496 
3,193 
3,191 
3,166 
3,087 
3,127 
3,207 
3,379 
3,403 
3.380 
3,379 
3.405 
3.144 
3.290 
3.412 
3,610 
3,600 
3.657 
3,761 
3,341 
3,342 
3,333 
3,230 
8,256 



Tons, 

695,604 

661,366 

684,704 

712,027 

724.493 

788. 4J2 

842,381 

837,891 

613, 211 

610, 160 

604, 65« 

697,379 

605,102 

663,382 

711,209 

723,911 

733,009 

749,948 

762,500 

783,721 

874,102 

972,271 

1,063,003 

1,154,870 

1,183.582 

1.261,007 

1,227.400 

1,241,450 

1.824,067 

1,410.102 

1.437,600 
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No. 14. — Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Vessels of 
THE United States engaged in the Cod and Mackerel Fisheries, June 30, 
1898. 



State and enstoms district in which 
docomentedr 


Vessels over 
20 tons. 


Vessels nnder 
20 tons. 


Total. 


KAINB. 
PftiMflinflflnoddv . . ..■*<••••••<■■...... 


No. 

1 


Tons. 
23 


21 

46 

116 

1 

30 

77 

16 

5 

36 

7 

5 

2 


Tont. 

78 

193 

568 

931 

5 

259 

750 

165 

50 

348 

60 

45 

19 


No. 
8 
21 
61 
129 
1 

34 
90 
24 
5 
67 
7 
8 
2 


Toiit. 

101 


Machiaa " - " 


193 


frcnchmans Bay ........................... 


15 
13 


667 

010 

.......... 


1,136 


Castine 


1,841 


Santror ■ • ..4.... ...... ...••• 


5 


Bel&t.*. '..'..'.'.'....'.'.'. 


4 
13 

8 


216 
504 
697 


475 


Waldohoro ... . - 


1,254 


Wiscasset 


862 


Bath . 


50 


PnTtlftTifl unA "Ptklmtmfln . 


31 


1,728 


2,076 


Saco 


60 


K'ATiTiebxink -- 


3 


146 


191 


York ♦ 


19 










Total 


88 


4,791 


369 


3,471 


467 


8,262 






NEW HJLMPSHIBB. 

Portsmouth 


1 


37 


3 


30 


4 


67 






New bni* v imrt . -- ............... 






7 
53 
11 

7 
16 

9 
146 

5 
22 
24 


63 
580 
106 

63 
194 

99 
1,025 

56 
152 
213 


7 

323 

31 

13 

60 

9 
179 

5 
23 
28 


63 


Gloncester - 


270 

20 

6 

44 


23,255 

1,314 

199 

8,277 


23,835 


Salem and Beverlv * 


1,420 
262 


Marblehead 


Boston and Charlestown 


3,471 


Plvmonth ............ .. 


99 


Barnstable 


33 


2,741 


3,766 


Nantacket 


55 


Bdffartown 


1 
4 


31 
174 


183 


New Bedford 


387 






Total 


378 


30,991 


300 


2,560 


678 


33,541 






BHODB TRT.AND. 

Providence 


1 


81 


7 
4 
42 


74 
38 
386 


8 
4 
51 


106 


Bristol and Warren 


38 


Newport ....#.. 


9 


706 


1,092 




Total 


10 


737 


53 


498 


63 


1,236 






CONNEOnCtJT. 

Stoninfrt<(m....... .. 


8 
9 


369 

680 


33 
36 

1 
1 


372 

882 

10 

7 


41 
46 

1 
1 


741 


New London - 


1,062 


Hartford 


10 


New Uaven . ... . .. 






7 










Total 


17 


1,049 


71 


771 


88 


1.820 




NBW TOBK. 

New York - - 


1 
40 


22 
4,616 






1 
140 


22 


Sag Harbor *. 


100 


875 


6,491 




Total 


41 


4,638 


100 


875 


141 


6,513 




NBW JBBSBT. 

Perth Amboy 






2 


26 


2 


26 










vmonfiA. 
Cherrystone.. 


1 


87 






1 


87 










FLOsroA. 
Pensacola - 


28 


1,127 


6 


82 


34 


1,209 




TBXAR. 

Galveston 


6 


182 


■5 




6 


182 










CALIFOBNIA. 

San Diego 






2 


12 


2 
1 


12 


San Francisco 


1 


118 


118 










Total... 


1 


118 


2 


12 


8 


130 






▲LiLSKA. 

Alaska 


1 


lt39 


2 


17 


3 


256 




Grand total 


671 


43,996 


908 


8,831 


1,479 


62,827 
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No. 14. — Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonmaoe of Vessels of 
THE United States engaged in the Cod and Mackerel Fisheries, June 30, 
1898— Continued. 

SUMMARY. 



State and onstoms district in which 
documented. 


Vessels over 
^tons. 


Vessels under 
20 tons. 


Total. 


Maine 


No. 

88 

1 

378 
10 
17 
41 


Tons. 

30,091 

737 

1,049 

,4.638 


No. 
369 
3 
300 
63 
71 
300 
2 


Tons. 

3,471 

30 

2,550 

498 

771 

875 

25 


No. 

467 

4 

678 

63 

88 

141 

2 

1 

34 

5 

3 

3 


Tons, 
8.262 
67 
33,541 
1,236 
1,820 
6,513 
25 


New Hampshire 


Viwaf^hns^^ttii ,..,,,..... 


Rhode Island 




New York i..... 


Now Jersey i 


Virginia... ^ 


1 
28 
5 
1 
1 


8f 

1,127 
182 
118 
230 


87 


Florida w 


6 


82 


1,209 
182 


Texas 


Oalifomia 


2 
2 


12 

17 


130 


Alaska 


256 






Total 


671 


43,996 


908 


8,331 


1,479 


62,827 







No. 15.— Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Vessels of 
THE United States engaged in the "Whale Fisheries, June 30, 1898. 



Ports. 



No. 



Tons. 



Boston, Mass 

Barnstable, Mass . . . 
New Bedford, Mass 
New London, Conn 
San Francisco, Cal. : 

Sailing 

Steam 

Total 



62 



499 

813 

8,772 

178 

2,411 
3,823 



11,496 



No. 16. — STATEBfENT SHOWING THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE REGISTERED, ENROLLED, 

AND Licensed Tonnage of the United States, June 30, r 





No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 




^ggnga>i» tonnage of the United States, 
June 30, 1808 ..-. 










22,705 


4.749,738 




817 
310 


$10,333 
227,376 


1,136 

13,725 

7,844 


737,709 

3,917,590 
94,439 




Registered tonnage: 

Permanently 


22,706 




Twnporarily. ...*...■-.■....•..•■.. . 








In the foreign trade * 


1,084 1 726,213 
52 1 11, 496 




In the wluue fisheries 








AuroUed tonnage: 

Permanently Yr--r-, ...... .......... 


13,325 

400 


3.713,313 
204,277 




Temnorarilv .....a...... ...r 








In the coasting trade 


13,154 
571 


3, 873, 594 
43,996 




In tbe cod aodmaokerel fisheries. . . 




Licensed tonnage (under 20 tons) : 


6,936 
908 


86,108 
8,331 




Ib the cod aad mackerel fisheries. . . 






312 
5,208 
1.192 


204,064 

2,058.210 

24,649 


4,749,738 


Steam naTigati<m: 


6,712 
16,993 


2,371,923 
2,377,815 


22.706 




Emailed tonnage 












Other than steaoi navigation : 

Registered tonnage r-,-. 


824 
8,617 
6.652 


443,646 

L864,380 

69,790 




Enrolled tonnage 




Licensed tonnage. •>■••••>*••••■•••• 














4,749,788 
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No. 17. — Statement showing the Distribution op the Tonnage of the 

Coasting Trade, and the 



December 31 — 

1789 

17»0 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 



No. 



1834 

September 30— 
1835 (9 months) 

1836 

1837 

1838 



1840 

1841 

1842 

June 30— 

1843 (9 months) 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 



Torn. 
123, 893 
346, 254 
363, 110 
411, 438 
367,734 
438,863 
629, 471 
576, 733 
697,777 
603, 376 
657, 142 
667, 107 
630, 558, 
567, 760 
585. 910 
660, 514 
744.224' 
798, 507 
840,163 
765,252 
906,865 
981, 019 
763, 607 
758, 636 

672. 700 
674, 633 
854,295 
800,760 
804,851 

a 589, 954 
581,230 
583,657 
593, 825 

582. 701 
600,003 
636, 807 
665,409 
606,221 
701, 517; 
757,998 
592,859; 
537, 563| 
538, 136 
614, 121 
648,869 
749, 378 

788, 173 
758, 094; 
683, 2051 
702, 962' 
702, 400 
762, 838: 
788,398 
823, 746 

856,930 

900, 47l! 

904, 476 

943, 307 

1, 047, 454 

1,168,707 

1,258,756 

1,439,694 

1, 544, 663 

1, 705, 650 

1, 910, 471 

2, 151. 918 

2,348,358' 

2, 302, 190' 



No. 



Tons. 
68,607 
103, 775 
106,494 
120, 957 
114, 853 
145, 601 
164,796 
195,424 
214, 077 
227, 344 
220,904 
245,295 
246,255 
260, 543 
268,676 
286,840 
301,366 
809,977 
318, 190 
387,684 
371,501 
371, 114 
386, 259 
443, 181 
433,405 
425, 7141 
435, 067 
479, 979 
481, 458! 
503, 140 
523, 556 
539, 080 
559, 436 
573, 080 
566, 409 
589, 223 
687, 2731 
666, 420 
732,938 
787, 226 
490,468 
496,640 
616, 086 
624,159 
717, 423 
765,463 



No. 



769, 
846, 
927, 
1,008, 
1, 120, 
1,144, 
1,076, 
1,018, 

1,048, 
1,078, 
1,190, 
1,289, 
1,452, 
1. 620, 
1, 731, 
1,755, 
1,854, 
2,008, 
2, 082, 
2.273, 
2,491, 
2, 211, 



209 

868... 
898... 
871... 



4111. 
797j. 
318|. 
0221. 
782j. 
900:. 
108. 
935'. 



Ton*. 



7,218 
16, 977 
19,602 
22,417 
23, 326 
24,099 
25,736 
27,197 
28,296 
29, 080 
30,384 
30,697 
31,297 
30,563 
30,838 
33, 135 
33,662 
34,233 
34, 103 
34,791 
37,704 
40,446 
40,599 
42. 186 
43.572 
46,234 
47,502 
48.945 
55, 400 
51.109 
51,396 
52,340 
53.588 
55, 910 
56,221 
55,680 
18, 390 
20, 339 
23,638 
25,468 
26,776 
28, 156 



No. 



543 
907 
731 
959 
241 
030 
032 

5oo;. 

947,. 
7471. 
320. 
706!. 
978. 
329*. 
966. 
028. 
658. 
851;. 
476. 
214!. 
147|. 
728. 



Tom. 
68,607 
103, 775 
106,494 
120,957 
122, 071 
162, 578 
184,398 
217,841 
237, 403 
251,443 
246,640 
272,492 
274, 651 
289,623 
299,060 
317,537 
332,663! 
340,640 
349,028 
420,819 
405, 163 
406, 347i 
420,362 
477,972 
471,109 
466,159 
476,666 
622,165 
626,030 
649, 374 
671, 058 
688,025 
614, 845 
624, 189 
617, 805 
641,563 
640,861 
722,330 
789,169 
842,906 
608,858 
516, 979 
639,724 
649, 627 
744,199 
783, 619 

797,338 
873, 023 
056,981 
041, 105 
153,552 
176,694 
107,068 
046,763 



076, 166 
109, 615 
223, 218 
316, 677 
488,601 
659,317 
770,876 
797,826 
899,976 
065,873 
134,258 
322,114 
648,266 
247,663 



WHALE FISH 



Begistered 
vessels. 



No. 



Tons. 



6,055 
2,814 
2,349 
2,621 
11,247 
12,016 
5,117 
9,778 
8,144 
3.802 
8,204 
3,250 
5,246 
1,988 
2,163 



4,874 
16,135 
31,700 
35,391 
26,071 
45,449 
39,918 
33,166 
86,379 
41,767 
46,653 
64,621 
67,284 
38,912 
82,316 
72,860 
101, 168 
108,060 

97,640 
144,681 
127, 242 
119,630 
131,845 
136,927 
167,406 
161,613! 



J 



a The decrease of tonnage in this year arises principally from the registered tonnage havinff been 
corrected by striking o£f all vessels the registers of which were granted prior to 1816, which were 
supposed by the collectors to have been lost at sea, captared, etc. Joseph Nourse, Begister of the 
Treasury (American State Papers, Vol. n, p. 648). 
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No. 17. — Statement showing the Distribution op the Tonnage of the 

Coasting Trade, and the Fisheries, 



TEAS BNDnro— 



rOBBIGN TBADB. 



Registered yes- 
sele. 



0OA8TINO TRADE. 



Enrolled Tea- 
sela. 



licensed 

Teasels under 

20tcms. 



TotaL 



WHAIJE nSH 



Registered 
Tessels. 



JoneSO^ 
1857... 
1858... 
1859... 
1860... 
1861... 
1862... 
1863... 
1864... 
1866... 
1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
186»... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1878... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879 .. 
1880... 
1881... 



1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 



No. 



3.067 
2,970 
2,643 
2.472 
2,482 
2,572 
2,566 
2.816 
2,838 
2,809 
2,855 
2,532 
2,204 
2.153 
2,039 
2,033 
2,006 
2,006 
1,665 
1,512 
1,483 
1,693 
1.461 
1,516 
1,459 
1,272 
1,279 
1,193 
1,193 
1,176 
1,084 



Tom. 

2,268.196 

2,301,148 

2,321,674 

2,379,396 

2,496,894 

2, 173, 537 

1,926,886 

1,486,749 

1, 518, 350 

1,887.756 

1, 515, 648 

1,487,246 

1,496,220 

1,448,846 

1, 863, 652 

1.359,040 

1, 378, 533 

1,389,815 

1,515,598 

1,553,705 

1,570,600 

1,589.348 

1,451,506 

1.314,402 

1,297,035 

1,259.492 

1,269,681 

1,276,972 

1,262,814 

1,088,041 

989,412 

919,302 

990,619 

928,062 

988,719 

977,624 

883,199 

899,698 

822,347 

829.833 

792.870 

726.218 



No. 



18,971 
18,630 
19,964 
20,817 
21,991 
23,326 
23,258 
22,654 
16.025 
15,428 
15,082 
15,286 
15.263 
14." 
15,007 
14,546 
14.372 
14,306 
14,187 
18,871 
14,128 
14,221 
14,223 
14,426 
14,646 
14,814 
13.834 
13,641 
13,250 
12,998 
13,154 



Tons. 
2,300,399 
2,361,596 
2, 439. 320 
2,509.319 
2,657,293 
2,578,546 
2,918,614 
8,204,227 
8,353,657 
2,669,152 
2.627,151 
2,658,404 
2.470,928 
2,595,328 
2,722,372 
2,883,906 
8,U6,373 
3.243,656 
8,109,687 
2,547,490 
2,488.189 
2,444,801 
2.545,059 
2.584,418 
2,590,836 
2.740,206 
2,774,248 
2, 813, 919 
2,822,598 
2,865,317 
2,935,527 
3,096,212 
8, 133, 812 
8,330,377 
8,529,315 
3,617,700 
8,770,096 
8,611,723 
8,644,267 
3,702.398 
8,808,438 
3.873,594 



No. 



8,560 
3,853 
3,800 
3,687 
4,039 
4,134 
4,401 
4,462 
4,589 
4,682 
4,710 
4.763 
4,748 
6,017 
5,086 
5,248 
5.482 
5.735 
5,839 
5,978 
6,034 
6,180 
6,258 
6,403 
6,657 
6,788 
6.787 
6,741 
d,780 
6,804 
6,936 



Tont. 
86, 210 
39,624 
41,609 
45,548 
47,251 
38,170 
49,019 
41,038 
27,865 
80,460 
89,239 
48,736 
44,587 
42,919 
42,228 
45,646 
46,847 
49,783 
50,011 
51,345 
52,133 
52,369 
53,123 
53,268 
55,175 
55,570 
64,106 
70,149 
72^773 
73,935 
75,208 
75,908 
77,604 
79,058 
80,561 
88,073 
84,597 
84,653 
84,447 
87,903 



No. 



86,108 



22,531 
^492 
28,764 
24,504 
26,030 
27,460 
27.650 
27,116 
20,614 
20,110 
19,792 
20,049 
20,011 
19,619 
20,093 
19,794 
18,854 
20,041 
20,026 
19,849 
20,162 
20,401 
20,481 
20,829 
21,803 
21,602 
20,630 
20,382 
20.030 
19,802 
20,090 



Toni. 
2,336,609 
2,401,220 
2,480,929 
2,644,867 
2,704,544 
2,616,716 
2,960,633 
3,245,265 
3,881.522 
2,719,621 
2,660,390 
2,702,140 
2,515,515 
2,638,247 
2,764,600 
2,929,552 
3,163,220 
8. 293, 439 
3,219,698 
2,598,835 
2,540,322 
2,497,170 
2,508,182 
2,637.686 
2,646,011 
2,795,776 
2,838,854 
2,884,068 
2,895^371 
2,939,252 
3,010,735 
3,172,120 
8,211,416 
8,409,435 
8,609,976 
3,700,773 
8,854,693 
8,696,276 
3,728,714 
3,790^296 
8,896,826 
3,959,702 



No. 



349 
311 
299 
249 
217 
187 
162 
165 
171 
179 
182 
185 
174 
173 
146 
141 
121 
118 
104 
109 
97 
88 
76 
71 
73 
71 
71 
67 
64 
54 
52 



Tom. 
195,772 
198,594 
185,728 
166,841 
145,734 
117,714 
99,228 
95,145 
84,283 
105, 170 
52,384 
78,486 
70,202 
67,954 
61,490 
51,608 
44,755 
39,108 
38,229 
39, 116 
40,503 
39,700 
40, r" 
38,^ 
38,551 
32,802 
32,414 
27.249 
25.184 
23,138 
26.151 
24.482 
21,976 
18.633 
17,231 
17,052 
16,604 
16,482 
15,839 
15,121 
12,714 
11,496 
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No. 20. — Statement showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage op 
Sailing Vessels Built in each Customs District of the United States 
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STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH BUILT. 


BABKBNTINES. 


SCHOONERS. 


SLOOPS. 


TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AND GULP 
COASTS. 

MAINS. 

MachiM 


No. 


Ton*. 


No. 

1 


Tons. 
295 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 

5 

1 

23 

2 

8 


Tons. 
295 


Castine 






5 

1 

19 
1 
3 


32 
11 

151 
11 

323 


32 


Belfast 










11 


Waldoboro 






4 

1 
5 


48 

15 

5,191 


199 


"Wiscasset 






26 


Bath 






5,514 










Total 







11 


5,549 


29 


528 


40 


6,077 








MASSACHUSETTS. 

Gloucester 






11 


800 


1 

2 

13 


13 
16 
79 


12 
2 
13 


813 


Boston and Charlestowii 






16 


Barnstable 










79 














Total 






11 


800 


16 


108 


27 


908 










BHODE ISLAND. 

Bristol and Warren 










1 
2 


8 
15 


1 
2 


8 


Newjwrt 










15 














Total 










3 


23 


3 


23 














CONNECTICUT. 

Stonin^ton 






9 


8,198 






9 
3 
2 


8,198 
20 


Nft w HftVflTi 






3 
2 


20 
16 


Fairfield 










16 














Total 






9 


8,198 


5 


36 


14 


8.234 










NEW YOBK. 

KewTork 






1 


39 


11 
5 


84 
36 


12 
5 


123 


SafiT Harbor ...................... 






36 














Total 






1 


39 


16 


120 


17 


159 










NEW JERSEY. 

Perth Amboy 










* 1 
4 
4 
6 


15 
34 
45 
62 


1 
4 
5 
8 


15 


Little Egg Harbor 










34 








1 
2 


28 
191 


73 


Bridireton 






253 










Total 






3 


219 


15 


156 


18 


375 




, 


.......... 




MARYLAND. 
Baltimore ........................ 






6 

1 
24 


114 

5 

324 


7 
2 
55 


64 

16 

370 


13 
3 
79 


178 








21 


Eastern Maryland 






694 










Total 







31 


443 


64 


450 


95 


8&3 










VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria 






1 
1 
2 


17 

9 

21 






1 
6 
2 
1 
6 
4 


17 


Tanpahannock 






5 


40 


49 


Richmond 






21 


Yorkto wn ............ ............ 






1 
4 
3 


5 
43 
28 


5 


Norfolk and Portsmouth 






2 

1 


34 

8 


77 


Cherrystone 






36 










Total 






7 


89 


13 


116 


20 


205 










NORTH CAROLINA. 






1 
6 
5 
2 


12 
62 
49 
60 






1 
6 
7 
2 


12 


Pamlico ................... 










62 


Beaufort ...................... 






2 


12 


61 


Wilminflrton 






60 














Total., 






14 


183 


2 


12 


16 


195 
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STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH BUILT. 


BARKENTINE8. 


SCHOONERS. 


SLOOPS^ 


TOTAL. 


THE ATLANTIC AND GULF 
CO A STS— Continned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 


Tims. 
5 


No. 
4 


Tons. 
26 


No. 
5 


Tons. 
31 










GEORGIA. 






2 

1 


64 

8 


8 


115 


10 

1 


179 








8 














Total 






t 


72 


8 


115 


11 


187 










FLORIDA. 

St Johns.. 










1 
1 
2 


10 
9 
24 


1 
1 
11 

1 
1 
1 
1 


10 


St. Aagustine -- 










9 


Key West 






9 

1 
1 
1 

1 


129 
41 
17 
17 
41 


153 


Tampa 






41 


iSt. Marks 










17 












17 












41 














Total 






13 


245 


4 


43 


17 


288 










ALABAMA. 

Mobile 






2 


22 


1 


6 


3 


28 










MISSISSIPPI. 
Pearl River 






8 


153 


1 


13 


9 


166 










LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans 










1 
3 


6 
23 


1 
3 


6 


Teche 










23 














Total 










4 


29 


4 


29 














TEXAS. 
Galveston ........ .. ..... . 






2 


102 


1 


9 


3 


111 










Total Atlantic and Gulf 
cnant^ . - 






116 


16, 119 


186 


1,790 


302 


17,909 










THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CALIFORNIA. 
San Diefiro . ... 






1 
1 
3 
4 


9 

6 

145 

1,587 






1 
I 
6 
4 


9 












6 


San Francisco 






3 


45 


190 


Humboldt 






1,587 














Total 






9 


1,747 


3 


45 


12 


1,792 










OREGON. 


1 


651 


3 
1 

1 


992 
180 
235 






4 

1 
1 


1,643 


Xaquina 






180 


Oreiron .... • . 










235 














Total 


1 


651 


5 


1,407 






6 


•2,058 






WASHINGTON. 

Png«t S^tund ...... ^r, .,,. 






20 


3,453 


8 


63 


28 


3,506 










Total Pacific coast 


1 


651 


34 


6,607 


11 


98 


46 


7,356 






THE northern LAKES. 
Cape Vincent 










1 


5 


1 


5 














OHIO. 

Cavaboira - 






1 


3,250 






1 


3,250 
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No. 20. — Statement showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of 
Sailing Vessels Built in each Customs District of the United States 
AND Documented, June 30, 1898— Continned. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH BUILT. 


BABKBNTINES. 


SCHOONERS. 


SLOOPS. 


TOTAL. 


THE NORTHERN LAKES- 
Continued. 

MICHIGAN. 

Htiron - 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
2 

] 

5 


Tonff. 
2.351 
3,474 
64 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

2 

1 
5 


Tons. 
2,351 
3,474 
64 












Michigan 






















Total 






8 


5,889 






8 


5,889 












WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 










1 


7 


1 


7 














Total Northern lakes 


1 


9 


9,139 


2 


12 


11 


9,151 




1 



SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Galf coasts. 

Pacifi c coast 

Northern lakes 



Grand total . 



116 

34 



16, 119 
6.607 
9.139 



186 
11 
2 



199 



1,790 
98 
12 



1,900 



302 
46 
11 



859 



17,909 
7,356 
9,151 



84,416 



No. 21. — Summary Statement op the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of 
Sailing Vessels Built in the United States and Documented, June 30, 
1898.- 



Class of vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


Sarkentines . ............................... ... .. . ...... 


1 
159 
199 


651 


Schooners 


31,865 
1,900 


Sloops - - 








Total 


859 


84,416 
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No. 23. — Summary Statement of Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of Steam 
Vessels Built in the United States and Documented, June 30, 1898. 



Class of Teasels. 



Tons. 



River steamers : 

Side- wheel . . 

Stern- wheel. 

Propeller . . . 
Lake steamers : 

Side- wheel . . 

Propeller ... 
Ocean steamers : 

Propeller ... 

Total 



3,910 
35, 313 
19, 405 

2,498 
28, 330 

16, 382 



394 105,838 



No. 24. — Summary Statement op Canal Boats and Barges Built in the 
United States, June 30, 1898. 



Class of vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


Canal boats 


20 
179 


2,386 
37, 818 


Sludges -- 






Total 


1»0 


40,304 









No. 25. — Statement showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of Iron 
AND Steel Vessels Built in the United States, June 30, 





lEON. 
















PORT. 


Steam. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Barges. 


X\J-IA.L.. 


NewTork,N.Y 


No. 


Tong. 


No. 


Tons. 


Xo. 

2 

15 
5 
2 
4 

1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Tong. 

438 

230 
12,435 
3, 783 

128 
5,328 

163 

3,621 

8,913 

42 

2,984 

877 
3,686 
4,328 

830 


Xo. 


Tons. 


No. 

2 
10 
15 

5 

4 

4 

1 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Tons. 
438 


Newark,N.J 










8 


3,064 


3, 294 


Philadelnbia. Pa 










12, 435 


Wilmington, Del 














3, 783 
801 


Baltimore M.& 


a2 


673 










San Francisco, Cal 










5,328 


Port Townsend, Wash 














163 


Buli'alu N Y 














3, 621 


Cleveland Ohio 








3,250 






12, 163 
42 


Toledo, Ohio 










Detroit, Mich 














2,984 


Port H iiron, Mich 














877 


Mnrnii«».tt^, Mich ,..--.. r 








3,474 


1 
1 


232 
3,745 


7,392 


Chicaffo 111 






8,073 
830 


Louisville Ky 










St. Louis. Mo 


1 


36 










36 


Pivansville. Ind -T-^r. r 






1 


6 






6 








'•■•]---- --- 








Total...*. 


3 


709 


2 1 lt.724. 


48 


47,792 


10 


7,041 


63 


62,266 









a Including 1 composite of 211 tons. 
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no. 28 a. — statbbfbnt showing the number and gross tonnage of iron and 
Steel Vessels Built in the United States from 1871 to 1898, inclusive. 

(These vessels are inoladed in Statement No. 28.) 



Tear. 


Sallln 


g vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Barges. 


Total. 


Tear. 


1871 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
20 
20 
26 
23 
20 
25 
7 
32 
24 
30 
41 
43 
34 
31 
47 
23 
28 
39 
47 
59 
70 
50 
55 
37 
35 
49 
44 
51 


Tons. 
15,480 
12,766 
26,547 
33,096 
21,631 
21,346 
6,927 
26,960 
22,007 
25,538 
28,319 
40,096 
87,613 
31,200 
43,297 
14,215 
34,261 
35,972 
53,479 
75,402 
99,309 
46,092 
81,428 
46,821 
42,619 
96.388 
78,236 
48,501 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
20 
20 
26 
23 
20 
25 
7 
32 
24 
31 
42 
43 
35 
34 
48 
26 
29 
43 
48 
63 
76 
55 
65 
39 
43 
60 
68 
63 


Tons. 
15,480 
12.766 
26,547 
33,096 
21,631 
21, 346 
5,927 
26,960 
22,007 
25,582 
28,356 
40,096 
39,646 
35,632 
• 44,028 
14,907 
34,353 
36,718 
53,512 
80, 377 

105.618 
51, 374 
94,532 
51,470 
48,594 

113,220 

124,394 
62,266 


1871 


1872 










1872 


1873 










1873 


1874 










1874 


1875 










1875 


1876 










1876 


1877 










1877 


1878 










1878 


1879 










1879 


1880 


1 
1 


44 

36 






1880 


1881 






1881 


1882 






1882 


1883 


1 
3 
1 
3 

1 
3 

1 


2,033 
4,432 
731 
692 
02 
318 
33 






1883 


1884 






1884 


1885 






1885 


1886 






1886 


1887 






1887 


1888 


1 


428 


1888 


1889 


1889 


1890 


4 
6 
4 
10 


4,975 
6,309 
4,958 
13,104 


1890 


1891.. 






1891 


1892 


1 


324 


1892 


1898 


1893 


1804 


2 
3 
5 
11 
2 


4,649 
5,269 
13,685 
34,630 
6,724 


1804 


1895 


5 
6 
13 
10 


706 
3,147 
11,528 
7,041 


1895 


1896 


1896 


1897 


1897 


1898 


1898 
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No. 29.-- Statbmbnt showing tkb Tonctaob op Ybssels of th« UmTBD States 
Sold to Fobbiqnbrs Duisma Each Ysar j*bom 1821 to 1898, iNCLUsiyB. 



Year ending— 



Heglfl- 
tered. 



Enrolled 

and 
licensed. 



Total. 



Year ending— 



Eegis- 
tered. 



Enrolled 

and 
licensed. 



TvUl. 



Dec. 31,1821.. 

1822.. 

1823.. 

1824.. 

1825.. 

1826.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1829 . 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 
S^t. 30,1835 a 

1886.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1889.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1842.. 
June 30,1843 a 

1844.. 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1848.. 

1849.. 

1850.. 

1851.. 

1852.. 

1853.. 

1854.. 

1855.. 

1856.. 

1857.. 

1858.. 

1859.. 



Tom. 

8,350 

6,710 

9,269 

12,818 

9,949 

13,994 

19,043 

14,678 

14,093 

10, 059 

9,750 

6,083 

2,932 

4,725 

7,617 

10,509 

9,916 

5,386 

5,769 

13,837 

12, 718 

7,770 

8,818 

7,227 

8,023 

10,932 

13,908 

11,079 

12,506 

13,468 

15,247 

17,612 

10,035 

59,244 

65,887 

41,854 

61, 791 

25,926 

80,765 



Tons. 



346 



8,061 

1,377 

115 



309 
789 



314 
858 
879 
85 



Tom. 

8,350 

5,710 

9,260 

12,818 

9,949 

13,994 

19,048 

14,678 

14,098 

10,059 

9,750 

6,083 

2,932 

4,725 

7,617 

10,509 

9,916 

5,386 

6,769 

13,837 

12, 713 

7,770 

9,208 

7,227 

8,309 

10,932 

16,909 

12,456 

12,621 

13,468 

15,247 

17, 921 

10,035 

60,033 

65,887 

42,168 

52,649 

26, 305 



June 30, 



a Nine months. 
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No. 31.— Statement showikg the Number and Gross Tonnage of Yachts 
Built in the United States and Documented, June 30, 1898. 



District in which built. 



FortUuDd and Falmonth . . 

Gloucester 

Boston and Charlestown . 

Barnstable 

Providence 

Bristol and Warren 

Ifewport 

Stonmgton 

Hartford 

Fairfield 

New York 

Perth Amboy 

Little Egg Harbor 

Burlington 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Baltimore 

Annapolis 

Crisfield 

INew Orleans 

Pnget Sound 

Cape Vincent 

Chicago 

liOnisville 

Cincinnati 

Wheeling 



Total.. 



Sailing yachts. 



No. 
1 
1 



46 



Ton9. 



9 

10 

116 

33 

6 



15 



5 
225 

8 
17 
11 



184 
51 
26 
72 
17 
7 



Steam yachts. 



No. 



818 43 



Tons. 



19 



7 


253 






2 


53 


1 
2 


33 
92 


20 


. 716 










2 
2 

2 


182 

1,877 

56 








, 






1 


34 



3,847 



Total. 



No. 
2 
I 

16 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

34 
I 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



89 



Tons. 



10 
369 
83 

6 
53 
15 
33 
92 

5 
941 

8 
17 
11 
182 
2,061 
107 
25 
72 
17 

7 
34 

7 
14 



9 



4,166 



No. 32.— Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Iron and 
Steel Yachts Built in the United States and Documented, June 30, ; 





ntOM. 


STEEL. 








Steam yachts. 


Sailing yachts. 


Steam yachts. 




Boston, Mass 


No. 
al 
a3 


Tons. 
79 
94 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 
6 

1 
3 

1 


Tons, 
79 


NewYork,N.Y 


1 


62 


2 

1 
2 

1 


177 

173 

1,877 

9 


833 


Philadelnhia. Pa 


173 


WilminiFton. Del 






1 


184 


2,061 
9 


Wheeling, W. Va 


















Total 


4 


173 


2 


246 


6 


2,236 


12 


2,656 





a Composite. 

o 
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